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Experts Analyze Feed Use-Supply Outlook 


CHICAGO—The feed industry was , 


provided this week with an experts’ 
view of the feed use and supply pic- 
ture for the 1955-56 feeding year 
Indicated for the year are: 
@ A significant increase in the 1955 


fall pig crop and a slight increase in | 


the 1956 spring pig crop 
@ A somewhat smaller laying flock. 
@A sharp increase in chickens 
raised for flock replacement 


@ Moderate increases in turkeys 
and broilers 
@A slight increase in number of 


cows milked 

@ Little change in beef cattle pro- 
duction 

@ Supplies of feed grains and low- 
protein concentrates 22% greater 
than indicated usage. 


@A near-balance between high- 
protein feed supplies and anticipated 
use. 

These predictions were made by the 
College Feed Survey Committee after 
two days of intensive study in Chi- 
cago. 

The committee, sponsored by the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
has been conducting similar studies 
every year since 1941. Its forecasts 
of numbers of livestock and poultry 
and the feed use balanced against 
feed supplies have been extremely ac- 
curate and have been of interest and 
value to agriculture and industries 
serving animal agriculture. 

The 23 members of this group of 
college livestock men, poultrymen and 
economists have been carefully select- 


| ed by AFMA to represent geographi- 


cally every major feeding section of 
the US. 

Total feed use, estimated at more 
than 130 million tons for 1955-56, is 
well within the available supply. 
Near-record production of feed grain 
crops during 1955, coupled with large 
carryovers, has resulted in supplies 
of feed grains and low-protein con- 
centrates 22% greater than indicated 
usage, The available supply of high- 
protein feeds appears to be in near- 
balance with anticipated use. 

For three years, drouth conditions 
in wide areas of the country 
have affected the normal feed supply- 
use picture. However, the drouth ap- 
pears to have abated somewhat, 

Narrowing margins above feed cost 


will likely be reflected in an increased 
use of feed grains, the survey com- 
mittee predicted. 

Estimates of feeds to be fed are 
based upon the anticipated disap- 
pearance of harvested supplies and 
do not include gleanings and salvaged 
products which are omitted from esti- 
mated supplies. 

Swine: The 1955 fall pig crop is 
estimated to be 41 million head, 
which is 115% more than the pig 
crop of the preceding fall (1954). 

It is estimated that 61,058,000 pigs 
will be produced in the spring of 
1956—approximately 1% more than 
were produced in the spring of 1955 
(60,453,000) . 

It is expected that the average 

(Continued on page 106) 


USDA Announces 
Expansion of 


Drouth Feed Area 


W ASHINGTON—-The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week an- 
nounced an expansion of the drouth 
feed program. 

Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, designated 15 additional 
counties, or parts of counties, in five 
states as drouth disaster areas. El- 
igible farmers and stockmen in the 
areas may obtain designated feed 
grains and drouth emergency mixed 
feeds at reduced prices 

At the same time, five Texas coun- 
ties were removed from the program. 

The riewly designated drouth dis- 
aster areas are: 

Utah (1)—-Box Elder County, the 
northwestern corner. 

Wyoming (6)—-Hot Springs, Fre- 
mont, Carbon, Sweetwater, Albany 
and Platte counties. 

Colorado (3)—-Kit Carson, Chey- 
enne, Kiowa. 

Kansas (1)—Chase County, 
southern half. 

(Continued on page 109) 
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Gale Baker 
Illinois Feed Assn. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.- 


Baker's Feed Store, Charleston, Iil., 
was elected president of the Llinois 
Feed Assn. At the annual! convention 


of the group held jointly with that 
of the Illinois Poultry Improvement 
Assn. Nov. 2-3. He succeeds Quintin 
Siemer, Siemer Milling Co., Teu- 
topolis 

Serving as vice president will be 


Dexter Obenhaus, Community Feed 
Mills, Princeton. Alben T. Myren, 
Faultiess Milling Co., Springfield, 


who finished out the term of the late 


Wallace Hinkle as treasurer, was 
elected to that position for 1956 
Dean M. Clark, Chicago, was re- 


elected executive secretary 
Registration at the joint conven- 


tion and 
500 persons. A full report of the 
meeting will be printed at a later 


date 


the | 


Gale Baker, 


trade show totaled nearly | 
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“Graduate School” 


Cornell Nutrition Conference 
Draws Record Attendance 


BUFFALO—Someone has called it 
“the graduate school of nutrition con- 
ferences,” and the 1955 Cornell Nu- 
trition Conference for feed manufac- 
turers met that description. 

Registration was 707, the largest 
attendance the annual meeting has 
drawn. Thirty-two states were repre- 
sented, plus 61 registrants from 


Canada, two from Norway and one 


| from the US., 


from England. Of those in attendance 
241 were from New 


The Industry Goes to College 


Also see stories on page 8 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS—One of the most significant events in feed 


industry history will take place Nov. 10 at Kansas State College in Man- 
hattan. The event is the formal dedication of the new facilities for the feed 


technology program at the college. 


The dedication of the half-million-dollar feed technology building and 
| pilot feed mill climaxes an 


industry-wide drive to es- 
tablish the only college 
formula feed curriculum in 
the world. The building and 
mill were constructed and 
equipped through donations 
of cash and machinery by 
feed and allied businesses. 

The first course in feed 
technology was offered fh 
1951, but it was not until 
this fall that the college 
feed facilities, including the 
pilot mill, were completed 
and ready for use. 

In recognition of the com- 
pletion and dedication of 
the mill, this issue of Feed- 
stuffs includes a special sec- 
tion devoted to the feed 
technology program, its fa- 
cilities and purposes, and 
the industry and college ef- 
forts in establishing it. This 
section will be found in the 
center of the paper 

The principal speaker at 


Illustrated here is the feed technology pro- 
gram in action. A student is taking notes on 
the operation of a shaker in the new pilot 
feed mill. 


the dedication ceremonies will be Benjamin 


Fairless, retired chairman of the board of United States Steel Corp., one of 
the nation’s leading industrial executives 


York, 61 from Pennsylvana, 54 from 
Illinois, 49 from New Jersey and 35 
from Ohio. But most of the other 
states from border to border were 
represented. 

The conference, held Nov. 3-4 at 
the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, was spon- 
sored by the departments of poultry 
and animal husbandry of the New 
York State College of Agriculture and 
the School of Nutrition, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y., in cooperation 
with the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn. 

Professors Honored 

A feature of this year’s conference, 
occurring at the banquet on Novy. 3, 
was a double tribute paid to Dr. L. A. 
Maynard, director of the School of 
Nutrition, and Prof. F. B. Morrison, 
famed author of “Feeds and Feeding” 
and long-time member of the animal 
husbandry staff at Cornell. The lat- 
ter has retired and Dr. Maynard is 
approaching retirement. The tribute 
to Dr. Maynard was given by Dr. 
Victor Heiman, director of research 
for Kasco Mills, Inc., a former pupil 
Dr. H. S. Wilgus, director of nutri- 
tion and research, Peter Hand Foun- 
dation, Chicago, gave the tribute to 
Prof. Morrison. 

Toastmaster at the banquet was 
W. T. Diamond, secretary of the 
AFMA, Chicago. 

The dinner session also was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Dexter Perkins, pro- 
fessor of American civilization at 
Cornell University. His subject was 
“American Foreign Policy Today.” 

Dr. Perkins reviewed developments 
in and results of American foreign 
policy since World War II. It is his 
belief that the “peak of tension” has 
passed, that neither the U.S. nor Rus- 
sia can afford to start a military war 
as long as the other possesses suffi- 
cient strength to carry out retalia- 
tory measures. Economic and politi- 
eal pressures will continue and will 
be severe, he predicted. 

Dean K. Webster, Jr., chairman of 

(Continued on page &) 
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Poultrymen Get Together 


EPRESENTATIVES of the poultry industry 

progress toward harmonizing promotiona! efforts of its 
gories, so that they can have centralized planning and, probably 
tation of funds. These developments will be regarded with approval by a large 
majority of feed men. 

At a meeting called during the recent Neppeo Exposition in Harrisburg, 
Pa., attended by representatives of the principal commodity groups, an 
understanding of the working relationships and responsi)iliti« 
and the Poultry & Egg National Board was outlined. A special subcommittee, 
which has had the matter under consideration since last May, submitted a 
detailed report, 

Hach commodity organization is to be encouraged to expand its efforts 
to promote efficient production and marketing of the particular commodity 
it represents. However, PENB is to be assigned the responsibility for giving 
leadership and service and for achieving unity on all promotional programs 

An annual national poultry industry meeting is to be illed by PENB 
at which all commodity groups will consider their budget requirements and 
integrate their effort for their various programs. 

Instead of the present practice of mulitple solicitation of allied industry 
businesses by the various commodity groups a joint annua! solicitation is 
contemplated, PENB is being asked to reconstruct its fund raising and 
promotional efforts to coordinate with state, regional! and national commodity 
groups, 

It is recommended that the check-off method of raising funds be extended 
PENB would then derive its income largely from state PENB committees 
or their equivalent, national allied industry groups, and a percentage check 
off from the funds raised by strictly industry commodity organizations, such 
as the National Turkey Federation and the Nationa! Broiler C 

PENB is being asked to work toward departmentalization of its staff 
activities in order to provide adequate leadership and assistance for special 
promotional programs. 

"Integrated competition within the poultry industry for the consumer 
market is desirable,” is the keynote of the report, according to H. H. Alp, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, who is co-chairman of the special 
committee with O. A. Hanke, Watt Publishing Co. The other subcommittee 
members are Chester C. Housh, President National Turkey Federation; J. C. 
Taylor, Jersey Egg & Poultry Producers, Inc.; G. E. Coleman, Jr., Nichols 
Poultry Farm, 

Representatives of each participating organization wil! submi' 
recommendations to their respective board of directors. In addition to the 
members of the subcommittee the following constitute the industry study 
committee: O. H,. Green, D. M. Turnbull, M. C. Small, P. G. Gray, C. D 
Carpenter, J, D. Jewell, Frank Frazier, A. E. Danish, Dr. A. Van Wagenen, 
Leslie Hubbard, Dr. James M. Gwin, Henry J. Hansen, and Arlo Turner 


UBSEQUENT to the Harrisburg announcement, representatives of the 
S poules & Egg National Board, the National Turkey Federation and 
the National Broiler Council met in Washington to develop a joint solicitation 
mailing which will allow allied industry business men to designate or not 
designate their annual contributions to these three organizations. It is 
planned that this will be a single, annual solicitation. 

A PENB budget of $500,000 for 1956 has been discussed. This compares 
with $365,000 in 1955. 


apparentiy are making 
major cate- 


joint solici 


between them 


their 


* * * 


OR the sake of backgrounding this development and lending continuity 
FR. the story, we repeat a couple of paragraphs we wrote last July, in 
discussing the organization of the study committee 

“This is an interesting and needed development,” we said 
tional progress of the poultry business has occurred approxi: 
same period of time as the sensational growth of the feed i) 
helped the other, and both were aided by many of the sam: 
influenced economy of production and expanded markets. Th: ’ 
and the poultry industry have so much in common that mutual! consideration 
not only ig desirable, but an economic necessity. 

“The feed industry has found itself in an increasing!y 


“The sensa- 
ately over the 
dustry. Eactl ne 
factors which 


feed industry 


uncomfortable 


situation in the past two or three years, however, 
financial support for poultry products promotior 
special category of the poultry business, industry a 
have been organized. The result has been ar of solicitation, if 
not of activities. The problem of how much should—or could—th« ven to 
whom has had to be considered by every major feed company. There isn't 
an easy or uniformly satisfactory answer to it.” 


in regard to requests for 
Group represent gy some 
instead of the 


overlapping 


The poultry representatives now are working back to an industry effort 
that makes sense. It is certain, we think, to be mo ffective bot rom the 
standpoint of encouraging demand for poultry p1 and from t stand- 


point of securing financial support from the feed industry 


* * * ; 
Quote 


ECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE BENSON Moorhead 
Minn,—"“A storage program is not a market, nor is a government bin a 
customer. And it is markets that we need, and customers that we must have.’ 


speaking at 


While demand for formula feed was on the dull side in most areas again 
this week, there were more hopeful signs of an improvement toward the end 
of the period, Many manufacturers looked for the cold weather and snow to 
bring about a normal fall upswing in demand. Some long-lost strength in 
ingredients also was expected to bring back more confidence in buying. 
Largely because of a sharp drop in animal protein feeds, the index number 
of wholesale feedstuffs prices was off 9 point to 183.4 in the week ending 
Nov. 2. The feed grain index advanced 5.6 points to 173.5 in the same period. 


(Ingredient details on pages 106-108). 


Southwest 


The first sub-freezing temperatures 
and snow in the Southwest led feed 
manufacturers to anticipate some re- 
lief from the recent sluggish demand 
for feed products. Some purchased 
additional ingredients and found some 
ingredient markets back on a 
stronger trend, but as yet feeders 
have failed to follow suit. 

Demand continued slow for most 
lines of feed, and operations in the 
Southwest remain below capacity. 
Poultry feed sales, particularly for 
egg types, have been only fair re- 
cently. Broiler feed demand is fair 
to good. Hog feed sales are far below 
expectations as many feeders are 
letting hogs run in the cornfields now 
that harvest operations are com- 
pleted, Continued good pasture cor 
ditions in spite of lower temperatures 
leaves the situation far from satis- 
factory on the sale of dairy and cattle 
feeds. Interest in cattle feed has been 
fairly good in the northern part of 
the area, but further south demand 
has been slow to develop. 

Prices were steady to $1 ton higher 
this week. Operations were four to 
five days on the average. 


Northeast 


Sales of formula feed started out 
slow but improved later in the week. 
Demand for egg mashes is holding 
up, but broiler feed sales are continu- 
ing to slow down and turkey feed 
sales have declined. 

Live poultry prices were depressed, 
especially broilers. Eggs were steady 
to a little weaker. 

Despite the current weakness in 
the poultry market, growers’ replace- 
ments are running 50 to 60% ahead 
of a year ago at this time. 

One spokesman said he believed 
the increased replacements stem 
from a similar situation last year 
when farmers quit the market in dis- 
couragement over low prices. The re- 
sultant drop in production caused a 
rise in prices early last year and 
farmers don't want to miss the boat 
this year. However, the spokesman 
added, if everyone gets into the act 
this year it will cause an oversupply. 

Demand for dairy feeds has picked 
up, and this caused a rise in some 


| ingredients 


| steady 


During the week alfalfa held about 
Brewers grains were steady- 
to-firm but prices avere unchanged 


Distillers grains moved 50¢ higher. 
Gluten feed and gluten meal were 
unchanged. 

Soybean oil meal held about steady 
Cottonseed oil meal was off $1, and 
linseed oil meal was unchanged. Meat 
scraps and tankage were down $2.50. 
Fish meal is scarce, and prices held 
firm. Millfeed was stronger 

The average mill running time of 
formula feed manufacturers last 
week held steady at 44 hours, with 
one mill up to 50 hours. 


Northwest 


A more optimistic outlook was 
noted among feed manufacturers in 
the Northwest this week as cold 
weather moved into the area. 

Some ingredient markets responded 
immediately to the more evident ap- 
proach of winter, and while formula 
feed demand did not make a sudden 
change, prospects were considered 
good that a turn to more brisk de- 
mand was likely in the near future 
The strengthening of ingredients, 
alone, was expected to give dealers 
and feeders a stimulant 

Dairy feed business improved con- 
siderably for some manufacturers, 
and the outlook is for a more or less 
steady gain in demand for this feed. 

Sales of laying feeds were still lag- 
ging, although here, too, the cold 
weather and necessity .of housing 
birds was expected to be felt in better 
demand shortly. Most business in this 
line is in concentrates rather than 
complete feeds as farmers want to 
use up their own supplies of grain 

Operations were still on one or 
two shifts, but backlogs were ex- 
tended somewhat. A strike at one 
Minneapolis plant was settled, and 
operations were back to normal! this 


week. 
Central States 


The decline in formula feed busi- 
ness which has been posted in the last 
several weeks appeared to halt in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Nov. 2, and some feed manufac- 
turers reported a slight upturn in the 
order rate 

Business still was nothing to boast 
about, observers said, but a moderate 
pickup in some lines encouraged the 
belief that a turn might be in the 
making. Feed men said they believed 
the reports of bad weather in other 
areas might have caused some of the 

(Centinued on page 110) 
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for, flavor and palatability control 
il il 


Stoc-Joy 


USE 


provides an exclusive kind of treatment 


for controlling flavor and palatability of feed 


Stoc-Joy “A-M” is a scientific blend of taste tested 
flavor elements which have specific flavor preserva- 
tive properties. It exerts a controlling influence 
over the rapid flavor and odor changes that occur 
in all feeds due to natural oxidation—neutralizes 


and retards development of off-flavors and off-odors. 


The F. C. A. Research Laboratories are called upon constantly 
to develop new flavors to solve specific problems. for 
feed manufacturers. The F.C.A. chemists are ready at all times 
to collaborate with other research chemists. 


Free sample of Stoc-Joy "A-M" Flavor for 
standardizing and controlling the palatability of formula, 
mineral, medicated feeds and feed concentrates 
will be sent to you on request. Get the complete story 
on Stoc-Joy "A-M" Flavor. 

How Supplied: 


Stoc-Joy "A-M”" is supplied in 
liquid or dry form, 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA, FARM FEED SALES DIVISION 


Dept. FX-115 3037 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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Company Charges 
K.C. Exchange with 
CEA Act Violation 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — A complaint by 
a Kansas grain firm against the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, alleging the 
board violated provisions of the Com- 
modity Exehange Authority act, has 
been received by the CEA here 

Under its rules, the Kansas City 
Board of Trade had declared a local 
grain warehouseman as irregular for 
that futures market contract delivery 
on grounds it had failed to comply 
with regulations of that market 

The warehouseman subsequently 
took ovt a federal license under the 
U.S. Warehouse Act of 1934, whereas 
it had previously been licensed under 
state laws and insisted that under 
the cloak of the federal law it should 
be permitted to deliver its warehouse 
receipts on futures contracts of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade. 


| deliver warehouss 


It is understood that the Board of 
Trade maintained its original posi 
tion, ruling the 
regular, and consequently 
to accept such receipts. Therein 
lowed the complaint by the ware- 
houseman to the CEA here. 


Answer Awaited 
As things now stand, CEA is await- 


W i il 
declined 


ing an answer from the Board of 
Trade concerning this complaint. Ac- 
cording to federal attorneys here, the 
CEA act requires that the Board of 
Trade bring itself into complianc: 
with the CEA act provisions which 
it is charged with violating, or sub- 
mit to CEA the reasons wherein it 
stands on its present position of rul- 
ing the warehouseman irregular for 


delivery and consequently unable to 

receipts of that 
particular house against futures con- 
tracts on the Kansas City market 

(The board of directors of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade held a meet- 
ing Nov. 4 to complete drafting the 
board’s reply to the CEA.) 

Upon receipt of the answer of the 
Board of Trade to the complaint 


| against it, CEA will make a formal 


ruling which could take one of two 
alternatives: (1) A demonstration of 
compliance by the Kansas City mar- 
ket with the CEA act insofar as the 
complaint charges violation of the 
act, would end the matter; or (2) 
submission of evidence that the Board 
of Trade defends its ruling against 
the complainant would mean that 
CEA could issue an order requiring 
compliance with the CEA act, ac- 
cording to its interpretation of the 
law 
Appeal Likely 

If the should happen 
event which probably would not oc- 
cur for 10 days or two weeks— it is 
admitted that final determination of 
the problem would then be appealed 
by the Midwest market to a federal 
court within the eighth district of 
Kansas for adjudication. 

According to informed sources 
here, the way the government looks 
at this issue stems from a previous 
federal court ruling in the District 
of Columbia wherein Cargill, Inc., 
sustained a fight against CEA on 
generally similar grounds. 
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CORN DISTILLERS 


SOLUBLES 


@® GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION’S increased 


production assures continuous supply. 


@® FREE-FLOWING Solulac will not cake or set-up in bag 


or bin. Easy mixing. 


@ PRICED to give you the nutritional advantage of 


solubles at less cost. 


® AVAILABLE in 50 or 100 lb. bags. . 


. or bulk carloads. 


Average analysis of SOLULAC 


Protein 26% 
Fat 8% 
Fiber 9% 
Riboflav’s 8 mgs./tb. 


Pantothenic 

8 mgs./lb. 
Niacin .... 50 mgs./lb. 
Choline . 2000 mgs./ib. 


* While the joreseeable supply is good, it’s not unlimited, so wire 
or call for your allocation jor future months. 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 


TELEPHONE AM 3-132) 


Riboflavin Vitamin B-12 


GP.101, 


TWX-495 


MUSCATINE, IOWA 


Primery Fermentation Products 


source whe anda 


other 


unidentified growth factors 


Oregon Investigates 


Irradiated Sawdust 


As Livestock Feed 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—The possibil- 
ity of using irradiated sawdust as a 
livestock feed is being investigated 
by researchers at Oregon State Col- 
lege. 

If and when commercial irradi- 
ation of sawdust is possible, it will 
be for ruminant feeding. Meanwhile 
a big question is cost. Even with 
cheap sawdust and prospects for 
growing supplies of waste radioiso- 
topes in the near future, the physica! 
problems of bringing the two to- 
gether might price sawdust off the 
cow’s menu, the scientists noted 

Oregon agricultural and forestry 
scientists, sparked by the possibility 
of moving the state’s piles of Douglas 
fir sawdust into livestock feed racks, 
conducted trials with funds from the 
Oregon Forest Products Laboratory. 
Tests were under the direction of Dr 
L. F. Remmert, Oregon State College 
agricultural chemist. 

Sawdust is roughly 60% carbo- 
hydrate—most of it in the indigest- 
ible form of cellulose or crude fiber 
Normally, even a cow's digestive 
juices can’t break down much wood 
cellulose into usable energy sugars 

Bombardment of the cellulose with 
atomic rays, the scientists reasoned, 
might split the carbohydrate into 
smaller units which could be more 
readily attacked and made soluble 
by stomach or rumen fluids. 

Sawdust sealed in tin cans was ex- 
posed to high-level gamma ray irradi- 
ation at the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s materials testing reactor at 
Arco, Idaho. And polyethylene bags 
of sawdust went into General Elec- 
tric company’s electron-beam gener- 
ator at Milwaukee, Wis., for irradi- 
ation by less penetrating but faster 
working beta rays. 

The results: Rumen fluids were 
able to change into soluble form 
one fourth to one third of the gam- 
ma-treated carbohydrates and about 
two thirds of beta-treated carbo- 
hydrates. 

Actually, all digestive tests were 
conducted with an artificial “stom- 
ach” or test tube containing rumen 
juices extracted from animals, since 
not enough sawdust could be irradi- 
ated in initial trials for livestock 
feeding trials. 

Although the saw dust does not 
become radioactive, Dr. Remmert 
says, further tests are needed to 
learn if materials are formed during 
irradiation that might be toxic to 
animals or to rumen micro-organisms. 


FDA Publicizing 


Clean Grain Program 


WASHINGTON — Teachers and 
supervisors of vocational agriculture 
programs throughout the U.S. are 
being sent a letter urging them to 
inform their students of the clean 
grain program which is being spon- 
sored jointly by the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education & Welfare, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
the U.S. Department of Interior. 

From George P. Larrick, commis- 
sioner, Food & Drug Administration, 
the letter and accompanying press 
release explain that sanitary require- 
ments on wheat will be tightened be- 
ginning next July to promote in- 
creased cleanliness in the U.S. food 
supply. 

Mr. Larrick suggests that teachers 
use the information for class discus- 
sion and for developing cooperative 
Future Farmers of America chapter 
activities in connection with the pro- 
gram. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Feed ingredients of All Kinds 
FORMULA MIXING FOR DEALERS 
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Smaffs 
dehydrated 


alfalfa 


More than any other natural feedstuff, alfalfa is loaded 
with good things for poultry, swine, sheep and cattle. And here at the 

W. J. Small Company it is our constant aim to “‘lock in” the goodness so that the 
dehydrated alfalfa delivered to your door contains the richness of the growing 


plant. The extra pains we take in harvesting, processing, storing and shipping 
Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa pays off in extra nutritive value. When you specify Small’s 
Dehydrated Alfalfa, you receive in one package literally dozens of nutritive factors that would 

be prohibitively expensive if you were to buy them one at a time. 


foe 
WiTH A FUTURE 


THE W. J. SMALL COMPANY 


Division DEH YORATED ALFALFA MEAL 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 


1200 Ook St Kansas City, Mo. 
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NEW McMILLEN PLANT OPENS—Pressing the button 
that set in motion Central Soya and McMillen Feed Mills’ 
latest plant at Chattanooga, Tenn., is Dale W. MeMillen, 
founder of MeMillen Feed Mills Co. and Central Soya Co., 
Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind., and Leslie Burket, Mr. MceMillen’s 


a front 


Newest Central Soya-McMillen Feeds 
Operation Dedicated at Chattanooga 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Dedica- 
tion ceremonies here Oct. 27 marked 
the official opening of Central Soya 
Co, and MeMillen Feed Mills’ latest 
plant, 

The new operation of the Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., firm, includes a soy- 
bean solvent extraction plant, a 
modern feed mill and grain merchan- 
dising facilities. Construction was 
started 16 months ago. 

Guest speaker at the dedication 
was Erle Cocke, vice president of the 
American Bankers Assn. and vice 
chairman of the board, Fulton Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta, Ga. Well-known 
in the area, Mr. Cocke has at one 
time or another been a farmer, state 
senator, secretary, treasurer and ex- 
ecutive officer of the board of regents 
of the University System of Georgia, 
head of the Atlanta Agencies of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. and 
Commodity Credit Corp. and financial 
observer at the Bretton Woods Con- 
ference. Mr. Cocke was introduced 
by Dr. Raymond R, Paty, director of 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Officials of Central Soya and Mc- 
Miilen Feed Mills who participated 
in the ceremonies were Dale W. Mc- 
Millen, Jr., president, Harold W. Mc- 
Milien, chairman of, the board, and 
Dale W. MeMillen, Sr., founder of 
the company. 

Located on the Tennessee River 
northeast of Chattanooga, the plant 
is equipped to receive soybeans, 
grains and other feed ingredients by 
river, rall and highway. The soybean 
meal and complete line of livestock 
and poultry feeds produced at the 
new plant can be distributed by the 
same three transportation methods. 


Housed in a 40 by 200 ft. poured 
concrete structure is one of the most 
modern feed plants in the country 
today. This 110-ft. high, all-bulk plant 
has many manufacturing features. 

In the upper levels of the building 
are 128 ingredient storage bins and 
an aspiration system for dust con- 
trol. Ingredients from these bins flow 
down through directional gravity 
spouts to hopper chutes located on 
the first floor directly above the feed 
collecting line. In the basement of 
the feed mill there is a 35-unit line of 
feeders which deliver ingredients 


from the hopper chutes to the con- 
tinuous belt collecting line. 

The basement also houses three 
completely automatic systems for the 
addition of liquid ingredients. The 
elevating and conveying system in the 


new plant includes 10 standard ele- 
vating legs, three of which are 165 ft. 
high, and pneumatic grain conveyors 
Nearly a mile of belting is used on 
the 22 conveying lines in the opera- 
tion. 

The new mill includes complete pel- 
leting and crumbling equipment for 
the production of cubed, pelleted, 
crumbled or standard forms of live- 
stock and poultry feeds 

Extending out from the first floor 
level of the feed mill is an L-shaped 
warehouse equipped for simultane- 


ous loading of bulk or sacked feed 
for either truck or rail shipment. 
Two 20-ton hopper scales and two 


50-ton truck scales are part of pres- 
ent loading equipment 

Construction of the mill with its 
honeycomb of storage bins in the 
upper level was accomplished with a 
complicated slip form. The form 
changed pattern many times, “grow- 
ing” 9 in. every hour from basement 


to first floor, then to bin level and 
finally the top. More than 600 tons 
of reinforcing steel and 6,000 cu. yd. 
of concrete were used 

When the structure was finally 
“capped off” the mill spanned the 


opening of the U-shaped silos, making 
available a storage bin capable of 
holding a million bushels of grain 
Solvent Plant 

The completely exposed four-level 
solvent extraction unit 
largest in the southeast 
solvent extraction operation is 
tractor with a 850-tons-per-day proc- 
essing capacity 

In a pressurized control room is a 
master graphic control panel, the 
plant’s electrical brain. This panel 
permits automatic or manual control 
of the extraction unit, as well as the 
complete and complex distilling equip- 


is one of the 
Heart of the 
an ex- 


ment that separates solvent from 
the soybean oil. This plant will pro- 
duce a 50% protein soybean meal for 
use in the manufacture of Master 
Mix poultry and livestock feeds 

The Chattanooga plant is the only 


1 to include marine 
yoeans, 


company operat 
transportation fa 
grains and 
The 38 silos 
million bushels 

Rall shipments are unloaded by 
track dumps and pneumatic conveyor 
systems. Truck loads are dumped by 
hydraulic hoists, with grain dumps 
and conveyors taking their cargo to 
storage 

The marine elevator and overland 


i ties for 5 
feed ingr 
capacity 


edie nts 


of 3 


other 


have a 


great-granddaughter. Four generations of the McMillen 
family were present for the Oct. 27 opening. At right is 
view of the new office building which is backed 
by extensive warehouse space for bagged feeds extend- 
ing back to the feed mill shown in the background. 


conveyor which extends 400 ft. from 
the river’s edge to the hopper scales 
at the base of the silos, is the link 
between barge shipments and the 
storage structure. A bucket elevator 
attached to a hinged conveyor boom 
eats into each barge load at the rate 
of 12,000 bu. per hour. 

Barges can be towed to the Chatta- 
nooga plant from any place on the 
Mississippi, Illinois, Ohio or Tennes- 
see Rivers. 

The soybean processing, feed manu- 
facturing and grain merchandising 
facilities now in operation at the 
Chattanooga plant have all been de- 
signed to allow for future expansion 
of double the capacity. 


Cincinnati Feed Club 


Plans Nov. 7 Meeting 


CINCINNATI, OHTO—Members of 
the Cincinnati Feed Club at a month- 
ly dinner meeting Nov. 7 in Hotel 
Netherland Plaza will hear a talk on 
life in the Philippines by James 
Marks, a student at nearby Miami 
Universty. The talk will be illustrat- 
ed with slides of photos taken by 
Mr. Marks while a member of the 
U.S. armed forces in the islands. 


Delmarva Workers 


Seek Wage Increase 


SALISBURY, MD. — A form of 
guaranteed and pay raises as 
much as 22¢ an hour are being sought 
by workers in the big Delmarva 
peninsula broiler processing industry 

This was confirmed this week by 
Jack Birl, Millsboro, Del., organizer 
for the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butchers Union (AFL). Thirteen pro- 


wage 


| cessing plants on the peninsula, some 


with as many as 600 employees, would 
be affected 

The guaranteed wage proposal calls 
for 36 hours’ pay every week in which 
a worker is called to work. Other 
parts of an elaborate contract, Mr 
Birl said, cal] for wage increases up 
to 22¢ an hour 

Mr. Birl said he is currently pre- 
senting the demands to 10 plants in 
southern Delaware and on Maryland's 
eastern shore, heart of the poultry 
belt. 

Current wages, Mr. Birl said, are 
from 83 to 92¢ an hour. Union de- 
mands call for a 95¢ minimum and 
5¢ raises in January and March 


Genera! Mills Names 


Chief Feed Chemist 


MINNEAPOLIS—R. C. Settergren 
has been appointed chief chemist of 
the feed di of General Mills, 
Inc., H. L. Witz, director of products 
control for the division, announced 
this week. Mr. Settergren will head- 
quarter at the company’s Larro Re- 
search Farm near Indianola, Iowa 

After joining General Mills in 1933, 
Mr. Settergren served for 17 years 
in the products control laboratory of 
the company’s feed plant in Minne- 
apolis. Meanwhile, he attended the 
University of Minnesota. He was 
graduated in 1937 and later complet- 
ed two years of medical training 
Since 1950, he has served as prod- 
ucts control manager of General 
Mills’ feed plant at Rossford, Ohio. 

In his new position, Mr. Settergren 
supervises products control labora- 
tories throughout the feed division 


sion 


ADM NET PROFIT UP 
MINNEAPOLIS — Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. has announced that net 
profit for three months ended Sept. 
30, 1955, after depreciation and all 
income taxes, was $1,616,334, equiva- 
lent to 98¢ plus per share on 1,646,959 
shares of stock outstanding. This 
compares with net profit for the same 
period in 1954 of $1,572,376, equiva- 
lent to 95¢ plus per share on 1,644,748 


shares then outstanding. 


Steady Grain Prices 


Expected During 


November, Agricultural Economists Say 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS-—Steady 
wheat and feed grain prices are ex- 
pected during November, according 
to agricultural economists at Kansas 
State College 

It now appears that the major ad- 
justment in feed grain prices to the 
1955 crop has already occurred, the 
economists said. Prices of each of 
the four feed grains are lower than 
last year, with the mid-September 
index of prices received by farmers 
for feed grains down 19% 

The total supply of feed grains and 
other concentrates as of October was 
estimated at 195 million tons, 9% 
above last year and 13% above the 
1949-53 average. This supply appears 
sufficient to meet 1955-56 feeding re- 
quirements and still leave a carry- 
over into 1956-57 above the record 
carryover of this year. 

Although feed grain prices are ex- 
pected to be lower than a year earlier 
this fall and winter, they are not 
expected to drop much below their 
present levels 

Wheat production estimates indi- 
cate that the U.S. will face increas- 


ing competition in the export market, 


the economists said. Production in 
foreign dmporting countries is esti- 
mated to be 250 million bushels above 
last year. Wheat production i for- 
eign exporting countries is estimated 
at 190 million bushels above 1954 


Active buying during the U.S. har- 
vesting season maintained wheat 
prices at favorable levels compared 
to the loan rate. Mills purchased 4 
to 6 months ahead during this periui 
Wheat prices declined in August cue 
to development of a larger spring 
wheat crop than anticipated and to 
a slackening of mill demand 

Favorable wheat prices during har- 
vest materially reduced the loan-tie- 
up of wheat. As of mid-September 
the amount of wheat placed in the 
loan program was 47% less than the 
comparable date in 1954. Wheat 
prices may strengthen in December 
and January as mills again enter the 
market, but price increase will 
probably be less than in recent years. 


the 


There is still some uncertainty re- 
garding the effect of the loan pro- 
gram because of the smal! amount 


of wheat under loan 
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Maxwell L. Cooley 


Maxwell L. Cooley 
Joins Hoffman-Taff 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. — Walter H. 


Hoffman, president of Hoffman-Taff, 
Inc., has announced the appointment 
of Maxwell L. Cooley as technical di- 
rector of the company’s animal nutri- 
tion division. Mr. Cooley assumed his 
new position Nov. 1. 

For 19 years he was with the feed 
division of General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. For the last five years he 


served as products control manager 
of feed operations. 
Mr. Cooley received his bachelor of 


science and master of science degrees 
from the University of Toledo. He is 
the present secretary-treasurer of the 
Anima! Nutrition Research Council 
and is past secretary of the Twin 
City Nutrition Seminar. He served 
four years as vitamin A referee for 
the Association of Official Agricul- 
tural Chemists, and he belongs to the 
Association of Vitamin Chemists, 
American Association of Cereal 


Association of 
and American 


Chemists, American 
Feed Microscopists 
Chemical Society. 


New Jersey Feed 


Company Head Dies 


RIDGEWOOD, NJ. — Archer J. 
Mowerson, president of A. J. Mower- 
son & Co., feed manufacturer at 
Wyckoff, N.J., died here recently at 
Valley Hospital. He was 74. 

Mr. Mowerson was a founder and 
the president of Wyckoff First Na- 
tional Bank and also founder and 
director of Wyckoff Savings and Loan 
Assn. He resided at 435 Clinton Ave., 
Wyckoff 

Survivors include his wife, Annah 
Payne Mowerson; a son, Edward A.; 
and three daughters, Catherine, Mrs. 
Mildred Moser and Mrs. Ina Jane 
Loucks 


Tanner G. Stephenson 


Joins Clay Company 


KANSAS CITY — Tanner G. 
Stephenson, active for many years in 
feed ingredient sales in this area, has 
announced his association with the 
John J. Clay Sales Co. effective im- 
mediately. Mr. Stephenson will handle 
a brokerage operation, specializing in 
millfeed and alfalfa meal. Offices will 


be maintained at 1101 Board of 
Trade Bidg. here and the telephone 
Victor 1198. 


For over 32 years Mr. Stephenson 
was with the Checkerboard Elevator 
Co., most of that time as manager of 
their Kansas City office. 


MILLFEED @ FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


What Do You Need? 
— ferry Parks 


602 Board of Trade 
MANGAS CITY, MISSOURI 


'Shawnee to Open 


New Feed Plant 


SHAWNEE, OKLA.—The Shawnee 
Milling Co. this month will put into 
operation a modern new feed plant. 

The new mill, which will have a 
completely automatic push - button 
proportioning system, will replace 
and greatly expand the capacity of 
the formula feed installation at 
Shawnee which was largely destroyed 
by fire in October, 1954. 

Because of the destructive blaze, 
Shawnee feeds have been produced 
only in limited quantities during the 
past year. 

The daily capacity of the new mill 
will be 750 tons. All types of feed 
will be made. 

The mill will be 85 ft. high, with 
16 large bulk ingredient bins. 

To be operated in conjunction with 
the new mill is a modern laboratory 
for analysis of feed ingredients and 
finished products. 

Shawnee’s storage capacity for its 
feed, corn and flour mills is 2 million 
bushels. Railroad sidings which enter 
the property, together with large 
loading platforms for trucks and cars 
and an extensive system of conveyor 
belts, make loading and unloading 
operations fast and simple, said com- 
pany officials. 

Besides the Shawnee mills, the 
company owns and operates the 
Okeene (Okla.) Milling Co. flour 
mills, the Pauls Valley (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co. seed and grain station and 
warehouses, and a distributing ware- 
house at Vicksburg, Miss. 

The company, said to be Okla- 
homa’s largest from the standpoint 
of combined milling capacity, was 
founded in 1906 by J. Lloyd Ford. 


Agri-Tech to Handle 
Midwest Milk Products 


DUNDEE, ILL.—Ray Van Poucke, 
vice president of Midwest Dried Milk 
Co., has announced the appointment 
of Agri-Tech, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., 
as exclusive distributors of Midwest 
products in Missouri, Kansas, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Colorado. 

Agri-Tech also is distributor for the 
Fine Chemicals Division of American 
Cyanamid Co. on feed supplements 
in the Midwest. The sale of dehydrat- 
ed alfalfa products also is an impor- 
tant function of the Agri-Tech or- 
ganization headed by Bruce Varney. 
Offices are at 1125 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Kansas City. 


Two Procter & Gamble 


Subsidiaries Merge 


CINCINNATI—Procter & Gamble 
Co. has announced the merger of two 
of its wholly owned subsidiaries, 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. and Buckeye 
Cellulose Corp. 

The merged corporation, which will 
be known as Buckeye Cellulose Corp., 
has 16 cottonseed and soybean oil 
mills in the South. The firm also has 
two plants for the production of 
cellulose pulp at Foley, Fila., and 
Memphis. 

Procter & Gamble officials said that 
the merger will not affect the opera- 
tions of any of the mills or plants. 


Arkansas Group 
To Meet Dec. 2-3 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. — The Ar- 
kansas Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
will meet Dec. 2-3 at the Arlington 
Hotel in Hot Springs, Ark., according 
to an announcement from James 
Dunaway, secretary, Little Rock. 


FEED MAN DIES 
LYNCHBURG, VA.— Roland Ed- 
ward Trent, 77, partner in a feed 
business here for 47 years, died re- 
cently at his home. His widow. and 
three daughters survive. 


P. L. Krueger Named 
To Ray Ewing Co. Post 


PASADENA, CAL. — The appoint- 
ment of Paul L. Krueger as adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager 
for the Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena, 
has been announced by Jack Plonsky, 
executive vice president of the feed 
supplement firm. 

Mr. Krueger is a native of Boze- 
man, Mont., and attended Montana 
State College in that city. He has 
been active in the advertising and 
sales promotion field for many years 
and was most recently associated 
with Gladding, McBean & Co. of Los 
Angeles. 

In assuming his new position, Mr. 
Krueger succeeds David G. Tilford 
who has headed the Ray Ewing Co. 
advertising program since 1947. Mr. 
Tilford resigned to accept the posi- 
tion of account executive in the Wal- 
ter Marto Advertising Agency of 
Pasadena. 
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Delaware Feed 
Plant Destroyed 


FRANKFORD, DEL. — The main 
building of Murray's Feed Service, 
Inc., on Daisy St. was destroyed Nov 
3 by fire which was battled by 11 
companies, State police said damage 
was estimated from $750,000 to $1 
million. 

William Murray of Ocean View, 
the owner, said the loss was partially 
covered by insurance. 

Rain was credited with halting the 
spread of flames to other buildings 
Firemen came from several towns to 
fight the blaze. 

The plant, which processes feed for 
poultrymen on a contract basis, em- 
ployed about 150 people. All machin- 
ery, feed and ingredients were de- 
stroyed. 

An adjoining mixing plant was lost 
but a grinding mill building and of- 
fice was damaged and is still stand- 
ing. 


TOWER BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam processed 


) 

ACE BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam processed) 

WHOLE OAT GROATS 

STEEL CUT OAT GROATS 

BOLTED OAT FLOUR 

GLENWOOD FEEDING OAT MEAL 

FALCON BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 

STANDARD BRAND FPULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 

DAIRY BRAND COARSE GROUND 
OATS 

STAR BRAND PULVERIZED 
MIXED FEED OATS 

CORN OATS PELLETS 
(Corn -Oats) 


Mullers 


"TO THE 
FEED TRADE 


COME TO AN OAT MILLER 


Our milling process gives you the fine, uniform texture 
you need for perfect results in your formula feeds 
MIXED CARS SHIPPED AT STRAIGHT CAR PRICES 
Our Teletype Number Is MP 477 


lf you want pelleted and crumblized formula feeds 
under your private label, write us for details. 


FRUEN MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINNESOTA 


MNERGEE PULVERIZED OATS 

MIXERS’ PULVERIZED OATS 

MIXERS’ COARSE GROUND 
WHITE OATS 

MIXERS PELLETED OATS 

APEX BRAND CHIMPED WHITE 
OATS 


OAT FEED 
STEAM ROLLED WHOLE BARLEY 
OCROUND BARLEY 
PRARLED BARLEY FLAKES 
(Max. 24% fiber) (steam processed) 
GLENWOOD PEARLED BARLEY 
STAR CRACKED PEARLED 
BARLEY 


STEEL, CUT WHEAT 
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More Than 500 Expected to Attend 
Kansas State Feed School Dedication 


CHICAGO—With nearly 300 tickets 
sold for the special train from Kansas 
City, it is kelly that between 500 and 
1,000 feed men will attend the dedi- 
cation of the new feed technology 
facilities at Kansas State College, 
W. E. Glennon, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
said this week, 

The dedication will take place 
Thursday, Nov. 10, at the college in 
Manhattan, Kansas. The AFMA has 
been handling reservations for the 
special train which will take feed 
men from Kansas City to Manhattan 
for the dedication and will return to 
Kansas City in the evening. 

Mr. Glennon noted this week that 
those who have not purchased tickets 
for the train will haye an opportunity 
to do so next week in Kansas City at 
the registration desk for the Mid- 
west Feed Production School. The 
school is being held Nov, 7-9 at the 
President Hotel. 

Mr. Glennon urged everyone en- 
gaged in the feed or allied businesses 
to be present for the dedication cere- 
monies in Manhattan. 

He said: “This is undoubtedly the 
most significant event ever to occur 
in the history of American feed manu- 
facturing. We will probably not have 
another opportunity in the foresee- 
able future to witness such a vivid 
demonstration of our industry's be- 
lief in the future and willingness to 
cooperate with educational forces to 
provide well trained business leaders. 
We would like to see a really good 
turnout of feed men,” 

Those going to Manhattan by pri- 
vate car or bus should plan to be 
there by at least 11:30 am., Mr. 
Glennon said, This will allow time 
for inspection of the new pilot feed 
mill, built with Industry contribu- 
tions, before the 12:30 luncheon at 
Nichols Gymnasium on the Kansas 
State campus. 


Dedication Ceremonies 

The dedication ceremonies will 
take place in the college auditorium 
at 2 p.m. with James A, McCain, 
president of the college, presiding. 
The main address will be given by 
Benjamin F. Fairless, chairman, ex- 
ecutive advisory committee of the 
board of directors, United States 
Steel Corp. 

Responses will be given as follows: 
Industry —- Maurice Johnson, Staley 
Milling Co., Kansas City, the first 
chairman of the Feed Technology In- 
dustry Advisory Committee; agricul- 
ture—George Andrews, president, 
Kansas Livestock Assn., Kanopolis, 
Kansas, and education-—Dr. A. D. 
Weber, dean, School of Agriculture, 
Kansas State College. 

The special train of deluxe Santa 
Fe cars will include the car of Mr 
Fairless, who has issued an invita- 
tion to feed manufacturers to meet 
with him during the trip. 

The train also will include a 
dinette, a counter car and eight or 
more streamlined coaches. At the 
conclusion of the ceremonies in Man- 
hattan, the train will go to Abilene 
and stop long enough to permit a 
brief visit: of the Eisenhower me- 
morial befwre returning to Kansas 
City at 9:30 p.m. 

Following is a list of more than 
130 feed men. who made reservations 
early this week for the “Feed Tech” 
special train: 


Nichard M. @hoop and Larry Alien, Albers 
Milling Kansas City; Oscar Straube 
ray Way Feed Mille, Kansas City: Lierd 
M. Farts, W. J. @mall Kaneae City; 
Neary W. Meyerhoft, Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mille, Kansas City; George W. Catty, Cham. 
ber of Oommerece, Kansas City; Mr. and 
Mre. M. P. Miller, Nutrena Mills, Inc. Kan- 
eae Olty; G. Kohler, Merck & Co, &t. 
Louls; F, W. Warren, Merck & ©o., 
wey, NJ; Richard Peek, Percy Kent Bag 
Oo. Kansas City; Charlies HW. Ackerman, 
Southwest Supply North Kaneas 
Olty: Leute Bosiand, Southwestern Miller, 
Kaneas City; Mr. and Mra. V. D. Lavern, 
Bruce Milt Go., Inc, Kaneas City; Ray 
Aome raffic Service, Kaneas City: 
Jeck Gehmidt, Kansas Oity Stockyards; 
Amert- 
Kaneas City; Loyd 
Grendel, Pillebury Mill« 
Charlies B. Dreyer. Topeka 
Blevator, Kaneae City 


Joseph Chrisman and Eunice Munt 
ean Dehydrators Asen., 
Seldera and 
Kansas City; 
Terminal 


Sheppard Mills 
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Final Details Set 
For Special Train, 
School Dedication 


KANSAS CITY Train, bus and 
plane will carry hundreds of inte: 
ested representatives of industry to 
the dedication of the new feed tech 
nology building and pilot feed mill 


at Kansas State College Nov. 10. Un 
usually wide interest is being shown 
in the event because of the fact that 
industry has contributed so heavily 
to the establishment of the first col 


lege facilities available for the train 
ing of formula feed personne! 
For adequate coverage of the cere- 


monies, it has been announced that 
WIBW and WIBW-TV of Topeka, 
Kansas, will take sound motion pi 
tures. Following the station's use, it 


was indicated, prints will be available 


for sale and distribution to the feed 
industry. 

Last minute details for the “Feed 
Tech” train to take a large crowd of 


other interested per 
sons from Kansas City to Manhat 
tan for the ceremonies were being 
handled by members of the Feed Tech 


feed men and 


nical Committee and the Kansas City 
Feed Club, which is host on the train 

More than 80 members of the Kan 
sas City Feed Club have purchased 
tickets to ride on the special train 
and to aid in host activities, Robert 


Products Co 


Additional 


H, Hollister, Cereal By 
president of the club, said 
tickets are available in the office of 
Feedstuffs, Board of Trade Bidg., he 
said. Checks to cover the $15 per per- 


son expenses of the round trip should 
be made out to the “Feed Technical 
Committee.” The American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., Chicago, which 
handled all reservations until the 


end of this week, has transferred its 


fund to the committee account in 
Kansas City; thus the change in in- 
structions 


The technical committee indicated 
that tickets for the Feed Tech special 
will be available at the registration 
desk of the Midwest Feed Production 
School being held at the Hote! Presi 
dent, Kansas City, Nov. 7-9. It 
was indicated that tickets can be pu: 


also 


chased up until train time and that 
it is belleved there will be facilities 
to honor last-minute purchases at 
Kansas City Union Station. The train 


departs at 8 am. Nov. 10 
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7,000 Super Markets 
Back Pork Promotion 


CHICAGO—More than 7,000 super 
markets throughout the nation will 
throw their merchandising efforts be- 
hind a second drive to sell pork prod- 
ucts—-and hope to top a similar cam- 
paign that showed a sharp increase 
in pork sales in August and Sep- 
tember 

Notice of the new drive was wired 
to Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson by Joseph P. Mott, president, 
Super Market Institute, which is 
spearheading the drive of the nation’s 
super markets 

Mr. Mott has urged super markets 
of the nation to redouble their efforts 
in a collective program to help sta- 
bilize the market for hogs during the 
weeks ahead 


CORNELL 


(Continued from page 1) 


the board of AFMA, acknowledge the 
of the conference to the 
feed industry and agriculture in gen- 
eral and commended Cornell Univer- 
sity “and its very capable staff for 
the distinctive service rendered 
through this medium.” 

He noted that a feed manutacturer 
cannot achieve success unless all the 
factors of nutrition, procurement, 
production and sales are maintained 
in their proper perspective. “Of 
course, affecting this balance is the 
prime responsibility of management; 
however, only when the purchasing 
agent, the production manager, the 
sales manager and the director of 
nutrition each recognizes the relative 
importance of the other, can success 
be assured,” he declared 


Pointing to this “era of specializa- 
tion,” he stressed the responsibility 
of the feed manufacturing industry 


in filling America’s needs for meat, 
milk and eggs. He further noted that 
the nation become “efficiency 
minded,” and viewed efficiency as the 
prime attribute of manufactured feed 
“Our opportunity is enhanced by the 


has 


fact that America is not only the 
best fed, but among all nations has 
progressed to the point where our 
people expect and demand the best,” 
he stated. 


Vital Force 

Mr. Webster indicated that the 
feed industry is a vital and potent 
force in the agricultural progress of 
the nation, stating that “no other in- 
dustry is more closely allied with ag- 
riculture or more dependent upon its 
stability.” 


“The feed manufacturer's job is 
| becoming increasingly complicated,” 
he said. “Today we are asking much 


more from our livestock and we are 
asking considerably more from our 
feeds. The manufacturer is placed in 
the precarious position of having to 
run and walk at the same time. Feed- 


CONFERENCE COVERAGE 


The Cornell Nutrition Conference 
Was reported for Feedstuffs by Har- 
vey E. Yantis, editor, Minneapolis, 
and Paul L. Dittemore and George W. 
Potts, New York. 


er demand for a new ingredient 
makes him run to incorporate it in 
his line. Yet, he must walk while 
waiting for research to explore every 
possibility of its value. 

“Our tremendous opportunity for 
service, growth and prosperity for 
ourselves is overshadowed only by 
our responsibility to serve the feeder 
and agriculture to the utmost of our 
ability and resources.” 


Feed Outlook 

A review of estimated feed use 
and supplies for the feeding year 
which began Oct. 1 was presented 
by L. C. Cunningham of Cornell Uni- 
versity. Dr. Cunningham's presenta- 
tion was based on the report pre- 
pared by the College Feed Survey 
Committee for the AFMA. 

(See story on page 1 of this issue 
of Feedstuffs.) 

Dr. Cunningham said that probable 
feeding of grain and other low-pro- 
teins will be larger this year than 
last, but well within the supplies 
available. In connection with the 
high-protein feeds, he said that “a 
fairly close balance between probable 


use and available supplies is indi- 
cated.” 
Commenting on livestock popula- 


tions, Dr. Cunningham said that the 
two 1956 pig crops probably will total 
100 million head, or about 6% larger 
than last year. Beef cattle on dry-lot 
feeding, he said, show a gain of about 
20% over last year and the total num- 
ber on feed will remain “relatively 
stable.” He also predicted an increase 
in the total number of broilers and 
turkeys to be fed, but a continuation 
of the below-average level of layers 
on farms until about mid-1956 

Dr. Cunningham said that approxi- 
mately 80,000 tons of urea was used 
in livestock feed during the past 
year and that an increase to 90,000 
tons is anticipated for the 1956 feed 
ing year. Lower prices for plant pro- 
tein, he said, will tend to limit the 
increase in the use of urea as a pro- 
tein source 

Summaries of the technical talks 
covering many phases of animal] and 
poultry nutrition, follow: 


POULTRY NUTRITION 


Vitamin E—Dr. M. L. Scott, Cor- 
nell, reviewed research on vitamin E 
for poultry. Commenting on the pos- 
sibility that brewers yeast contains 
an active derivative of vitamin E, he 
said presence of a factor (Factor 3) 
in brewers yeast believed to be dis 
tinct from vitamin E was reported by 
K. Schwarz in an earlier study of 
vitamin E deficiency in rats. Whether 
or not Factor 3 is responsible for 
vitamin E-sparing activity of brewers 
yeast for chicks remains to be deter- 
mined, he 

In work with chicks, the basal diet 
used by Schwarz, which appears to 
be completely deficient in vitamin E, 
was used. A number of studies indi- 
cate the E requirement of the chick 
on this diet is about 10 LU. of vita- 
min E per pound of diet. When DPPD 
was added to the diet, together with 
graded amounts of alpha-tocopherol 
or alpha-tocopherol acetate, the re- 
quirement for vitamin E was found 
to be somewhat less (approximately 
8 

The more logical explanation for 
this, Dr. Scott said. is that DPPD 
may be capable of substituting for 
the vitarnin in those functions in the 
animal body calling merely for an 
antioxidant, thereby allowing all of 
the alpha-tocopherol to be used in 
its specific functions as a necessary 
metabolite in one or more enzyme 
systems. The hypothesis was based on 
the fact that DPPD appeared to 
spare the requirement for vitamin E 
whether the vitamin was present as 
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CHICK STARTER 


Distiller olubles 


Feed registration time is here again! This 
year be sure that your feed tags include 
Distillers Dried Grains and Dried Solubles. 
More and more feed mixers are learning 
that Distillers Dried Grains and Dried Sol- 
ubles supply the important natural B-vita- 


Distillers Distillers 
Dried Solubles Dried Grains 


Protein ...........24-30% Protein . 


Fats mins, proteins, minerals, and other growth 
Mineral .............. 6% T.D.N. J+... 80-857, factors, which produce real feed power. 

B Complex Vitamins B Complex Vitamins '56 will be a normal production year, but 


to insure your supply, contact your favor- 


Growth Factors Growth Factors 


ite source soon. 


Bester 18, Distillers Corp, 0. Bex 1080, Hy. 
595 Mew York 27, * General Dietiiters Com. 1776 
Corporation, ver Lewteville, My. * Mediey Distilling 0, Bex 
By. * Merton > Labelle * Midwest Solvents Corp. 
© Rational Dictitien: orp., Products 99 Fark Avenue, New ork, ay. 

24 Gast Seagram & ‘ens, inc., Groin Prod 
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the free alcohol or the acetate. The 
acetate was believed much more sta- 
ble to oxidation than the free alcohol. 


Additions 

Dr. Scott noted that Ames has cal- 
culated the vitamin E content of a 
typical broiler ration at 7.5 LU. per 
pound, However, if reports that only 
one fourth to one third of the vitamin 
E in alfalfa meal is available to the 
chick are true under practical condi- 
tions, the effective E content of the 
typical broiler ration listed would be 
only 46 LU. per pound, Therefore, 
if the chick requires 10 LU. of vita- 
min E per pound of diet in the ab- 
sence of DPPD and 8 LU. in the 
presence of DPPD, it should be nec- 
essary to add 5 1. of E per pound 
of ration In the absence of DPPD or 
3 LU. in the presence of DPPD, Dr. 
Scott said. 

However, he added, brewers yeast 
contains a vitamin E-like activity. No 
information is available as to the 
distribution of this activity in other 
common feedstuffs. If those feedstuffs 
contain appreciable amounts of the 
vitamin E-sparing factor present in 
brewers yeast, the necessity for add- 
ing vitamin E would be reduced in 
proportion to the amount of the fac- 
tor present, Dr. Scott said. 

Riboflavin requirement — Further 
evidenee on the riboflavin require- 
ment of hens was presented in a pa- 
per by Dr, G. #.Heuser and Dr. F. W. 
Hill, Cornell, The experiment de- 
scribed was conducted with duplicate 
lots of Barred Plymouth Rock breed- 
CTs 

The breeders were maintained on 
wire floors and fed a ration of prac- 
tical ingredients supplemented with 
graded levela of riboflavin, Results 
showed minimum quantitative re- 
quirements of riboflavin to be 1.3 mg. 
per pound of diet for normal hatcha- 
bility, 1.0 mg, per pound of ration for 
maximum egg production and main- 
tenance of body weight and 13 mg 
per pound of ration for satisfactory 
transfer of riboflavin reserves to pro 
geny 

A level of 2.8 micrograms of ribo- 


flavin per gram of yolk was said to be 
necessary for norn hatchabilit 


those reported for gle Cot 
Leghorns in a sir 
ment the pre 
ence may be due to a diffs 
level of production or 
ence, and it is p 
differences might ha 
fluence, Dr. Heuser said 

Energy value — Experiment 
compare the reproducil 
ductive energy ind met 
energy values for the 
chick and further studies to det 
metabolizable energ ilue of the 
standard referencs rbohydrat 
relose (commercial! glucose) 
scribed and discussed by D. L. Ander 
son, University of Massachusett 
also discussed studi to det 
metabolizable en¢ 
purified and crude feed 
ing grain products and 
plements 

The results of the 
studies showed that pr 
gy values varied wid with a meal 
and standard deviation of 2.53 p 
minus 45 calories pe am. M 
lizable energy determinatio: 
found to be highly reproducibk th 
a mean and standard d ution of 3.34 
plus or minus .06 « 


Value 
tuff 
protein 


inciuda 


sup 


miuct ene! 


It was concluded that metaboliz 
able energy is a more consistent and 
probably more usefu easure of feed 
energy than is p ict energ 

The metabolizabl energy value of 
cerelose, he said, was found to be 
3.70 calories per gram. The findin 
was based on us two widely dif 
ferent procedures. One was based on 
replacing cerelose with graded | 
of pure cellulose, the other on omit 
ting part of the cerelose from the 
diet 

Studies on the metabolizable ener 
gy values of other ingredients wer 
conducted by determ the change 

| in metabolizabi of the basal 
| diet produced | bstituting then 
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You've heard about guys that open their mouth and get their foot 
in it? Well, | sure enough did just that the first time | ever tried to sell 


any feed. 


| was just married, 20 years old and thought | knew all about the 
dairy feed business. The first week | traveled with an old hand at the 
game and then one Monday morning | cranked up the old Mode! T and 


started out on my own, 


| was all full of courage when | kissed my bride of a month good-by. 
Courage started to fade out before | got very far. The first farm | was 
supposed to stop at was way back in a lane and although it hadn't 
rained for almost a week, | figured it might be muddy and | drove on. 


At the second 
curtain was pulled 


myself, “lt guess there's nobody home and | 


lace | didn't see anybod 
Ban probably to ey the sun out, so | said to 
e 


around and the parlor 


pt right on.” 


The third stop was about six miles on down the road and when | 
got there a little fox terrier was sittin’ out by the mai! box and although 
he wagged his stumpy tail, | figured he might just be tryin’ to foo! me so 


| kept on goin’, 


Come noon and | found a shady spot along the road and ate the 
sandwich my wife had fixed for me and thinkin’ about her—and the 


grocery bill, too, | guess—! made u 


at the next farm and I'll sell some 


my mind come what may, |'l! stop 
airy feed. 


He had a signboard out front, "J. B. Jenkins—Breeder of Duroc 
Jerseys." | caught him first as he was comin’ out of the house after 
dinner and he started over towards the car. | met him half way and 
introduced myself and for fear I'd forget my story | started right in like 


a Victrola record, | didn't dare stop to let him ask any questions 


cause 


| knew I'd go blank if | did and | got right down to the close thet my 
sales manager said was the clincher for the order and | said: 


"Mr, Jenkins, you feed this dairy ration of ours to those 


good Duroc Jerseys and it will 


give you grade A milk and 


double their production within a week.’ 


Well, Gosh! I'd read all about Jersey cows, but | didn't know there 
was any such things as Duroc Jersey hogs. No! He didn't buy. 


The riboflavin requirements of the | 
Barred Plymouth Rocks of ti ex 
periment were wnat lo 


comparison | 
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The above chart shows how the 
over the years to take care of strong 


number of cattle on feed has gone up 
demands. 


for cerelose, The metabolizable ener- 
gy values of 26 pure and crude feed- 
stuffs were determined, as shown in 
the table below. However, Mr. Ander- 
son said, before adequate information 


is available on the metabolizable en- 


ergy of poultry feedstuffs, average 
values for single feedstuffs must be 
determined from a sufficiently large 


number of representative samples 


Values of Poultry 
Feedstuffs 


Metabolizable 
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All values on a dry matter ‘basis 
Protein requirement — Studies of 
the protein requirement of layers 


were detailed in a paper presented 
by Dr. F. W. Hill, Cornell, and D. L. 
Anderson. The studies involved three 
experiments to determine the protein 
requirement of Single Comb White 
Leghorn layers fed rations high in 
energy value, and to obtain evidence 
of the effect of supplementary fat on 
this requirement 

Jsing a strain of White Leghorns 
with characteristic mature body 
weight of approximately 5 Ib., a level 
of 15% protein was found to be ade- 
quate to support maximum egg pro- 
duction with a ration containing ap- 
proximately 960 calories of productive 
energy per pound (or 1,360 calories 
of metabolizable energy per pound). 

In tests with Leghorns of approxi- 
mately 4 lb. mature body weight 
characteristics, protein requirement 
was found to be between 15% and 
16.5%. A similar ration was used 
here, also. Addition of 5% animal fat 
to the ration, while maintaining pro- 
tein level at 15%, increased egg pro- 
duction more than did supplementa- 


tion with additional protein. Protein 
requirement the presence of sup- 
plementary fat was said to be no 
more than 16 and was indicated 
as probably less. Data were inter- 


preted to indicate a protein sparing 
effect of fat 
Protein-Energy Ratio 

Noting the experiments with White 
Leghorns weighing 5 lb., Dr. Hill said 
it was shown clearly that the pro- 
tein requirement for egg production 
was satisfactorily met with 15% pro- 
tein in a ration containing 960 cal- 
ories of productive energy per pound 


or 1,360 calories of metabolizable 
energy. In terms of the protein- 
energy ratios being used, he said, 


this would correspond to 64 calories 
of productive energy per 1% of pro- 
tein, which is a somewhat higher 
ratio than that estimated by Combs. 

More important than the relatively 
small difference between the ob- 
served and the anticipated calorie- 
protein ratios needed for egg produc- 
tion is the apparent sparing effect of 
fat on protein requirement observed 
in the third expefiment, Dr. Hill said. 

“This observation indicates that 
the simple viewpoint of a fixed pro- 
tein requirement to be supplied by 
the daily allowance of feed is not an 
adequate basis for formulation prac- 
tice,” he said. “The existence of 
nutrient interrelationships limits the 
usefulness on any calorie - protein 
ratio to a limited range of energy 
values and a limited range of nutri- 
ent proportions for which spe- 
cific experimental data are available 
For example, further data are needed 
to show whether less than 5% added 
fat would exert a protein-sparing 
effect. 

“Calorie-protein ratios can be a 
highly useful guide in feed formula- 
tion. It must be recognized, however, 
that at their present state of develop- 
ment, they represent a limited con- 
cept of the relationships involved be- 
tween nutrients, and their indis- 
criminate use can tend to obscure 
rather than illuminate important in- 
terrelationships which merit further 
study.” 

Effect of stress—Dr. L. C. Norris, 
Cornell, speaking on effect of stress 
on the nutritive adequacy of poultry 
rations, in this subject 
has increased greatly during the past 
few years. No evidence, he said, has 
been reported which indicates man- 
igement practices of good poultry 
farms result in general in stresses 
enough greater than those encoun- 
tered under controlled laboratory 
conditions that requirement for 
essential nutrients increased 

He that stress of nutri- 
tional deficiency was at past times 
created in making use of available 
feedstuffs. More recently, he said, in 


said interest 


80 


obser ed 


developing better chick rations, the 
| stress of vitamin E deficiency has 
| been observed in chicks reared on 
| commercial rations. Dr. Norris added 
| that also recently the stress of vita- 
min K deficiency has at times oc- 
| curred on poultry farms. This was 


seen as probably due to dietary 
| changes. It was noted that this stress 
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has been frequently complicated by 
use of sulfaquinoxaline, which acts 
as an antagonist of vitamin K. 

Concluding his remarks, he said 
that for the most part, however, 
stress of nutritional deficiency is a 
laboratory phenomenon where it has 
been observed in determining nutri- 
tive requirements, or where stress 
agents have been used in order to 
accentuate nutritional deficiency. 

Unidentified factors — The present 
status of unidentified growth factors 
in poultry nutrition was outlined by 
A. B. Morrison, Cornell. He said the 
Cornell laboratory has laid consider- 
able emphasis on the study of un- 
identified factors required by poultry 
in order to determine the direct ef- 
fects on growth, egg production, re- 
production and efficiency of feed utili- 
zation. Furthermore, he added, know]- 
edge of possible interrelationships 
between these factors and known 
nutritional essentials is necessary for 
adequate studies on quantitative nu- 
tritional requirements. 

Experiment results have shown 
that a portion of the growth response 
obtained when certain unidentified 
chick growth factor supplements are 
fed to chicks was due to their con- 
tent of an inorganic constituent or 
constituents. This was based on the 
observation that an appreciable 
growth response is obtained from 
ashed materials. 

Mr. Morrison said available evi- 
dence indicates growth response ob- 
tained from ash cannot be due to 
dietary deficiency of nutrients known 
to be required by the chick. Added 
levels of all trace minerals known 
to be required by the chick, altera- 
tion of the calcium and phosphorus 
content of the diet, increased quan- 
tities of sodium, potassium or mag- 
nesium, or 25% additional mineral 
mixture, had no influence on growth, 
he said. 

It was pointed out that although a 
considerable growth response was ob- 
tained from neutralized ash of a mix- 
ture of unidentified growth factor 
supplements or from the neutralized 
ash of a composite sample of corn 
distillers’ dried solubles, data indi- 
cate total unidentified growth factor 
content of both a mixture of five un- 
identified growth factor supplements 
and corn distillers dried solubles can- 
not be entirely explained on the basis 
of their inorganic constituents. 


Complex Problem 


“The inability of investigators, up 


to the present, to determine the 
growth-promoting component of the 
ash of certain unidentified growth 
factor sources illustrates the com- 
plexity of the research on the un- 
identified growth factors,” Mr. Morri- 
son said. “Progress is likely to con- 
tinue to be slow, and it may be some 
time before the various unidentified 
chick growth factors are differen- 
tiated, isolated, and, in the case of 
the organic factor(s), synthesized. 
Natura! materials may perhaps con- 
tinue to be the most economical way 
to supply the inorganic factor(s), 
even after isolation of the factor(s) 
has been achieved. 

“For the time being, it appears 
necessary to continue to include 
crude sources of both the organic 
and inorganic unidentified growth 
factors in practical poultry rations. 
These are in general: animal prod- 
ucts such as fish meal, meat scrap, 
liver meal and fish solubles; dehy- 
drated plant products such as forage 
meals and grass juice; milk by-prod- 
ucts such as dried whey, dried but- 
termilk and dried skimmilk; and fer- 
méntation by-products such as dis- 
tillers dried solubles, dried brewers 
yeast and antibiotic residues.” 


SWINE NUTRITION 


The nutritional requirements of 
swine was the subject of three speak- 
ers. Protein and amino acid needs 


were covered by Dr. Ben E. Sheffy 


of Cornell and calcium and phos- 
phorus v taken up by Dr. G. Boh- 
stedt, University of Wisconsin. Dr. 
S. E. Smith, Cornell, presented a re- 


view of zinc in animal nutrition with 
special deference to swine. 


Protein needs—Dr. Sheffy gave ad- 
ditional data supporting the hypo- 
thesis that protein levels of swine 
rations can be substantially reduced 
if sufficient essential amino acids are 
present in the diet to meet the spe- 
cific requirements. Also, if these are 
present in the proper proportions to 
each other. He said this is true pro- 
viding essential non-protein dietary 
factors are present in adequate 
amounts. 

The work he reported concerned 
protein sources commonly used in 
swine feeds. Eight purebred York- 
shire pigs were self fed each of four 
rations containing 16% protein, 12% 
protein, 10% protein (substitution) 
and 10% protein (corn base). The 
same protein level was fed to each 
group of eight pigs throughout the 
experimental period. 

It was observed that there was lit- 
tle difference in growth response 
from the different levels of protein 
fed when the amino acid require- 
ments, expressed as percentage of 
protein, were met and the amino acid 
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Production of Millfeed Shows Decline 


Production of milifeed in tons for week ending Oct 


25, and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mille In Nebraska, Kaneast and Oklahoma end the citiee 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superier; (3) mille of 
Buffalo, N.¥. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 
South west* North west* buff ymbined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly ¢ rop yr 
Production todate production to date production te date production to date 
. 26,324 441,338 16,381 237,823 10,967 130,206 62,672 800,566 
$27,057 216,263 12,084 $66,304 
28,711 16,101 11,085 66,797 
26,867 432,907 14,607 232,404 10 180,404 60,797 846,085 
26,310 423,978 16,361 250,932 11,662 176,021 64,929 860,931 
25.424 446,626 17,389 268.499 10,720 273,637 63,633 087,601 
265,233 451,008 16,965 155,636 9,190 177,688 60,388 782,331 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity, {All milla. ft Revised 


balance was nearly optimum. When 
both balance and specific levels of 
the individual amino acids are dis- 
torted, poor growth results, he said. 

Calcium and phosphorus—A_ con- 
siderable “linkage” of calcium and 
phosphorus metabolism was pointed 
eut by Dr. Bohstedt as being evident 
from work conducted at Wisconsin 
and elsewhere. A relationship rang- 
ing from 1.1 to 1.5 parts of calcium 
to every 1 part of phosphorus in 


rations of pigs has been observed as 
favorable, he said. 

Present NRC recommendations of 
calcium and phosphorus levels in ra- 
| tlons for market stock or breeding 
| stock may be desirable or necessary 
| where the amount of direct sunlight 
| or vitamin D is unfavorable or vari- 
able, he said 
Dr. Bohstedt noted calcium and 
phosphorus may be sufficiently high 
(Continued on page 09) 
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Know Your Operating Costs 


EDITOR'S NOTE: A considerable 
amount of work in studying feed mill 
operating costes has been done re- 
cently by the US. Department of 
Agriculture, In fact, it ls the first 
such comprehensive survey work that 
has been done, The reports have 
covered “Coste of Operating Selected 
Mills” (Feedstuffs, March 19 
and April 2), “The Changing Pattern 
of Capital Expenditures in the Feed 
Milling Industry” (Peedstuffs, July 
9), and “Inventory Policies of Feed 
Mille” (Peedstuffs, Oct. 1). Conduct- 
ing these studies has been Dr. V. 
John Brensike, agricultural economist 
with USDA. Recently Dr. Brensike 
summarized some of the data and 
pointed out the significance of the 
findings in a talk at the annual con- 
vention of the Virginia State Feed 
Ason, Among other things, he noted 
that many small feed mills have cer- 
tain inherent advantages which make 
them «a continuing part of the feed 
industry in spite of higher costs in 
some categories. Many feed men will 
be interested in the data and com- 
monts reprinted here. 

v ¥ 

This paper is primarily concerned 
with the findings contained in our re- 
ports entitled “Costs of Operating 
Selected Feed Mills,” “The Changing 
Pattern of Capital Expenditures in 
the Feed-Milling Industry” and “In- 
ventory Policies of Feed Mills.” We 
hope that these studies 

1. Stimulate your interest in keep- 
ing better cost records, 

2. Make it possible for you to make 
cost comparisons with other plants, 

3. Help you to find and study areas 
of relatively high cost in your own 
plant, and 

4. Can be used to supplement your 
own information when new plants or 
expansions are planned, 

Farming has changed and with it 
the demand for feed, The wide 
variety of commercial feeds produced 
and the large number of ingredients 
used, especially the use of minor ele- 
ments, antibiotics and vitamin Bu, 
have also changed the production 
process, Better roads, improved rail 
service and mass media for advertis- 
ing have combined with the growth 
of the industry to increase the com- 
petitive pressure on each and every 
feed manufacturer and dealer. 

Feed manufacturers now more than 
ever have to know their products and 
thelr costs, They have to know their 
products, not only in order to keep 
abreast of new and improved prod- 
ucts, but also to advise and counsel 
the farmers in their use. Supplying 
feed and physical services such as 
custom grinding, custom mixing and 
culling is no longer enough. Feed 
manufacturers have to know their 
costs In order to meet the increased 
competitive pressure and understand 


By Dr. V. John Brensike 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


what the feed department contributes , 


to the net returns from the entire | 
operation. 
Now, what does a feed manufac 


turer have to know to make valid 
operating cost comparisons with othe 
firms? According to the results of 
our study, he has to know the volume 
of operation and some of the major 
services rendered, as well as having 
a breakdown of his operating costs 
He must also know the definition of 
each cost breakdown. For example 
what is meant by production costs? 
To describe the results of ou 
study, I believe it will be best to con- 
sider our findings in three sections 
of the industry, namely, the town- 


ship, the county and the area plant 


These terms are used merely to iden- 
tify the different sizes of plants. They 
were chosen because they give some 
recognition to the distribution or 
sales area of each type of plant 
Total operating costs—These three 
types of establishments, operating as 
outlined had average total 
operating costs of $16.43 per ton in 
the township plant, $13.01 in the 
county plant, and $9.30 in the area 


above 


plant. Total operating costs are de- 
fined in this case as including all the 
costs of operating the business ex- 
cept the costs of ingredients, bags, 
tags and similar materials, and 
profits. 

Sales policies, especially as related 
to the method of cost accounting, 


varied considerably from plant to 
plant and from volume to volume 
The influence of volume and related 
factors on the per ton cost of opera- 
tion was so pronounced that it cov- 
ered up the influence of different 
sales channels and practices, office 
and supervisory superstructure, etc., 
until a volume of about 50,000 tons 
per year was achieved. Actually, even 
before this volume was achieved, 
these contrasting sales policies, super- 
structure and accounting methods 
widened the cost variations around 
the average operating costs. 

Ideally, therefore, we would prefer 
to exclude the cost of procurement 
and selling from our analysis in order 
to retain the greatest possible operat- 
ing similarity in our analysis of the 
costs of operating feed manufactur- 
ing establishments. We felt, however, 
that during a 1- to 4-hour review of 
the operating costs in each plant con- 
tacted, it would be impossible to 
break these procurement and selling 
costs out of all the various items of 


@ Run up to 400 Tests per Day 
During the bean season we run 
up to 400 moisture tests per day 
We have used a Steinlite since 
1942, and think the 400G is the 
finest tester for on-the-spot test- 


ing. 
Williams Milling Co 


@ Can Be Checked in the Field 


feeding program 
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ARCADY FARMS 
MILLING COMPANY 


Dept. 12818 
600 W. 138th Chicago 27, 


Being able to check and adjust 
the 400G Steinlite without send 
ing it to the factory saves time 
and keeps the tester in condition 
for accurate moisture tests at all 
times. 

Jasper County Farm Bureau 


City 


® Get Close Checks with Steinlite 
We are getting very close checks 
here in Topeka, with a 400G on 
our moistures, and are very happy 
about it. We tried other testers 
but they didn’t quite fill the bill 
so we returned them. 
Topeka Mill & Elevator Co., Inc. 


@ Built-in Thermometer is Tops 
We have always used Steinlite 
with excellent results. We partic- 
ularly like the built-in thermom- 
eter in the 400G, and the new 
easy-to-read charts. 

Frankfort Grain Company 


Name. 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Dept. is 

618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 

Please send me full information on the 400G Steinlite 
Moisture Tester for Grains, Seeds, Mixed Feeds, Nuts. 
Meal, Flour and many other commodities of consistent and 
chemical granular nature 


Farmers Like the Steinlite 


With a record of 75% of our re- 
cent tests within 3% variation, 
and the remainder on the nose to 
show our farmer customers, you 
can see that I em a satisfied 
Steinlite customer. 

C. M. Kerlin Elevator 


@ Can Be Operated By Anyone 


The 400G Steinlite is so easy to 
operate that any of our employees 
can operate it. It is also fast and 
efficient. We are very much 
pleased with it. 
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cost. Extending the visit to a day 
or two in order to make these cost 
breakdowns in our first study in the 
industry would, on the other hand, 
have resulted in many refusals and 
possibly no study at all. 

We, therefore, chose only the 
major cost item, wages and salaries, 
and attempted to obtain a detailed 
breakdown on this item between pro- 
curement, sales, office and produc- 
tion. Because of the relatively greater 
uniformity of production from plant 
to plant and volume to volume, we 
based most of our analysis on the 
information obtained on the wages 
and salaries and hourly inputs in this 
production operation. 

The study indicates that about 60% 
of these total operating costs are 
payments to workers, supervisory 
employees and officers. These labor 
costs were followed by depreciation, 
transportation, heat, light and power, 
insurance, maintenance and repair, 
interest, taxes and licenses, and our 
“all other” cost category. Transpor- 


tation and depreciation per ton de- 
creased as a proportion of total costs 
as plant volumes increased. The “all 
other” costs item increased rapidly, 
as a proportion of total costs per ton 
produced, as plant volume increased. 

Labor in production — Wages and 
salaries in production, including an 
estimate for the work of proprietors 
and their families, equalled $6.67 per 
ton in the township plants, $5.29 in 
county plants and $3.21 in the area 
plants. 

Wage rates normally change more 
rapidly than do physical labor inputs 
and, according to our study, wage 
and salary rates were lower in the 
small-volume plants than they were 
in the larger-volume plants. There- 
fore, not only do the hourly inputs 
per ton of feed produced yield more 
adequate answers at the time of the 
study, but they will prove more 
meaningful as time goes by and the 
wage rate structure changes. 

In man-hours, it required an aver- 
age of 5 hours and 41 minutes to pro- 


duce a ton of feed in the township 
mill, 3 hours and 52 minutes in the 
county plant, and 1 hour and 52 min- 
utes in the area plant 

Volume of operation, when used as 
a separate factor, explains 63% of 
the variation in labor costs and in- 
puts. This does not necessarily mean 
that volume alone explains this varia- 
tion in these costs; rather, it means 
that the variations are explained by 
volume and the other factors related 
to it such as proportion of capacity 
used, age of plant and equipment, etc. 
It does, however, mean that by con- 
sidering only volume as a factor you 
can explain 63% of the variation 
around the average labor cost of pro- 
ducing mixed feeds in the industry. 

Recent trends—-It required only 3 
man-hours to produce a ton of mixed 
feed in 1952, as contrasted to an 
average of 4 during 1947. This re- 
duction appears to have resulted 
from a modernization of the feed mill 
buildings and the introduction of 
labor-saving machinery. Increases of 
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88% in the hourly earnings of pro- 
duction employees, 67% in freight 
rates and 5% in electricity have un- 
doubtedly encouraged this effort by 
industry to increase operating effi- 
ciency. Any new round of wage in- 
creases and the $1 minimum wage 
law will undoubtedly continue this 
upward pressure on costs. 

This increased efficiency in the use 
of labor, rather than an increase in 
the number of plants and the number 
of employees, appears to have beer 
the means of increasing the volume 
of feed produced by the industry 
since 1947. Industry output increased 
31% during this period, while the 
size of the labor force engaged in the 
production of mixed feeds increased 
only 1%. Prior to 1947, nearly all ot 
the increased output of the industry 
could be explained by the increased 
number of plants and the increased 
labor force. 

Regional differences There ap- 
peared to be no significant regional 
differences in the total costs of oper- 
ating feed manufacturing plants or 
in payments and allocations to the 
employees and supervisors engaged in 
producing the mixed feeds. In terms 
of the hours of work required to 
produce a ton of feed, the southern 
plants producing 2,000 to 50,000 tons 
of feed per year required nearly 2 
hours more work to produce a ton of 
feed than were required to produce 
a ton in plants of comparable size in 
the Pacific, Midwest and mid-Atlan- 
tic areas. 

Lower wage rates in the South ob- 
viously account for the fact that 
physical inputs could differ markedly, 
while dollar costs remain comparable 
However, this is not the basic reason 
for the difference in physical inputs 
The survey of investment and facill- 
ties in plant and equipment indicates 
that this difference may result from 
relatively less mechanization in 
southern industry, although it is too 
sketchy in this respect to be conclu- 
sive. Lower labor productivity ap- 
pears to be the only other possible 
answer for this difference. 

Another regional] difference appears 
in the inventory policies of feed 
manufacturing plants. Plants located 
in areas with deficit ingredient sup- 
plies and producing 10,000 to 34,999 
tons of mixed feed annually hold 
about three times as large a supply 
of ingredients in stock as do com- 
parable plants in areas of surplus in- 
gredient supplies. Plants producing 
35,000 to 74,999 tons per year and 
located in deficit areas stock nearly 
twice as many ingredients as com- 
parable plants in surplus areas. Both 
surplus and deficit area plants mixing 
less than 10,000 tons of feed annually 
normally hold a 30-day stock of in- 
gredients, and plants in either ares 
that mixed 75,000 or more tons per 
year normally hold a 10-day suppl 
of ingredients 

Economies of scale ~~ Throughout 
our discussion of costs has run this 
theme of economies of scale, On the 
average these cost advantages have 
been large and in favor of the larger 
plants. This is not only true of the 
total operating costs but also of 
wages and salaries and hourly in- 
puts. It is also true for investments 
in plant and equipment where the 
township plant requires an invest 
ment of $22 in plant and equipment 
per annual ton produced as con- 
trasted with $7 in the area plant. The 
township plant likewise carries $5.50 


(Continued on page 100) 
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program was withheld until the dis- 


President Gives Benson 100% Backing 


By JOUN CIPPERLY 

Veedstalfs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—President Eisen- 
hower himself—from his hospital 
room in Denver—clamped down the 
lid of the Pandora's box from which 
were emanating political rumors that 
he was about to cast aside Ezra Taft 
jenson, secretary of agriculture, and 
that the Republican party would go 
into the 1956 political campaign out 
promising the opposition in an effort 
to win the farm vote. 

Immediately following a visit with 
his Secretary of Agriculture, the 
President issued an unequivocal state- 
ment confirming his faith in Mr. Ben- 
son. And subsequently, Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s press secretary, James C 
Haggerty, appearing with Mr. Ben- 
son, added his emphatic approva) of 
Mr. Benson's comments about the 
conference with his chief, 

In his statement, the chief execu- 
tive took a slap at the Democratic 
party volunteers for the presidential 
nomination in saying that he would 
not endorse a return to rigid high 
price supports for farm commodities 
Proclaiming the White House faith 
in Mr. Benson, Mr. Haggerty said 
that at no time “has the President 
even thought of such a thing’ when 
asked if a request for Mr. Benson's 
resignation has been considered. 

Reports of the Denver conference 
between the President and his Secre- 
tary of Agriculture reveal Mr. Ben 
son in a fighting mood—a mood he 
previously exhibited as he carried 
the fight to the opposition when he 
appeared in the heart of the enemy 
country at Moorhead, Minn. 

After his talk with Mr, Eisenhower, 
Mr, Benson said, in part, “The ad- 
ministration, according to the Presi- 
dent, will not try to out-promise or 
to out-appropriate those who would 
put polities above the needs of the 
farm community.” 

At the meeting, in addition to Mr. 
Benson, were Arthur Summerfield, 
postmaster general, whose name has 
been identified with a “drop Benson"’ 
movement within the cabinet, and 
Sherman Adams, the chief presiden- 
tial advisor, Accompanying these of- 
ficlals was Dr. Milton Eisenhower, 
the President's brother, long identi- 
fled with the Benson farm program 
ideas, 

Discloses Plans 

At Denver and Moorhead Mr. Ben- 
son partially disclosed plans he in- 
tends to submit to Congress—plans 
in addition to those he requested ap- 
proval of at the last session. He had 
previously rejected the lease-rent 
system of taking land out of produc- 
tion, indicating it as a means where- 
by the agricultural community would 
be frozen into a constant pattern. 

He intimated that he aims to con- 
centrate on a broad program of con- 
servation of land use in the farm belt 
lying west of the Great Plains states 
and probably in the Southeast and 
fringe farm areas in the Southwest 
To accomplish this purpose, it may 
be forecast that he will urge larger 
appropriations to persuade and en- 
courage farmers to switch their 
operations from field crops into pas- 
ture and cover crops. As indicated 
previously in public statements by 
himself and his assistants, through 
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The use of NATURAL VITAMIN A brings important “FISH 
FACTORS” into the feeds to which it is added. “These unknown” PLUS 
FACTORS are not present in synthetic Vitamin A This fact accounts for the 
superiority of NATURAL VITAMIN A. 


Synthetic Vitamin A starts with several million unit potency per gram 
and blends down to proper potencies in a neutral carrier. NATURAL VITA- 
MIN A in fish liver oil potency units are present in only thousands of Vita- 
mins A units per gram, and the less potent a fish liver oil is, the better is its 
reputation, as illustrated by the sequences of Cod, Halibut, Shark and Whale. 


No one will deny the superiority of Cod Liver Oil. The Getz article 
in the August issue of the “American Review of Tuberculosis and Pulmonary 
Diseases” sky rockets Cod Liver Oil Vitamin A values over synthetic 
Vitamin A. 


Vitine Vi-A-10, the 10,000 unit per gram NATURAL VITAMIN A 
DRY STABILIZED PRODUCT is declared by one of the leading labora- 
tories in the U.S.A. as “The best for Vitamin A stability.” 


Regardless cf your requirements, for Vitamin A, concentrates, oils, 
alcohol, water soluble liquid, or dry forms, it will pay you to look to the 
world’s largest comprehensive producer of NATURAL VITAMIN A. 
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Government Report Indicates 


Boxcar Shortage to Continue 


WASHINGTON—No improvement 
has appeared in the railroad boxcar 
supply situation and the week ended 
Oct. 15 showed the largest shortage 
since 1951 during the midst of the 
Korean conflict, according to the 1956 
outlook issue of the marketing and 
transportation situation of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. 

Not only have the railroads been 
unable to supply the necessary freight 
ears shippers have requested but the 
number of cars owned by railroads 


continues to decline, according to 
the AMS report. 

The daily average shortage of all 
types of cars reported by Class I 
railroads for the week ended Oct. 15 
was almost 21,600 cars, the largest 
shortage since the week ended March 
31, 1951. For boxcars (excluding those 
for automobiles) the daily shortage 
for the week ended Oct. 15 averaged 
over 11,300 cars. Although this figure 
was slightly less than for the previ- 
ous week, it was almost 10,000 cars 
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more than for the comparable week 
last year. 
Boxear Numbers Decline 

The number of cars owned by rail- 
roads continues to decline, states the 
AMS outlook issue. As of Oct. 1, 1955, 
Class I railroads and their controlled 
refrigerator car lines owned a total 
of about 1,784,000 cars of all types. 
This is fewer cars than the carriers 
have owned since the beginning of 
1942. Declines have occurred for 
various types of cars, including box 
and refrigerator cars. 

New cars are now being delivered 
every month, but the number is still 
exceeded by the number of cars re- 
tired. During September, almost 
2,900 new cars were installed, but 
more than 5,000 were retired. 


Steps to Correct Shortage 

Some steps have been taken to help 
alleviate the boxcar situation, states 
the government report. 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads has in the past several months 
issued car orders to expedite the re- 
| turning of boxcars to western lines 
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to enable them to handle the greatly 
increased volume of traffic, especially 
the grain movement. Western lines 
were urged to put these cars in shape 
to handle the increased volume of 
grain traffic. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has placed its 
authority behind these orders. 

The ICC has taken several meas- 
ures since June in addition to back- 
ing up the car orders of the AAR 
Division Three of the ICC has issued 
car service orders aimed at specific 
practices tending to hold freight cars 
out of transportation service. 

In addition, shippers and railroads 
have been urged to cooperate volun- 
tarily to obtain maximum service 
from the existing supply of cars, As 
a result, the National Shippers Ad- 
visory Boards are reactivating the 
efficiency committees of their 13 re- 
gional boards. As of Sept. 9, there 
were 438 active committees serving 
825 communities. The railroads have 
also been called upon to eliminate 
so-called 30-day slow schedules and 
circuitous movements of freight in 
cases where these practices are used 
solely to delay delivery. 

The railroads have stepped up their 
car repair program. On Oct, 1, over 
89,000 of the cars owned by the Class 
I carriers (and their controlled re- 
frigerator car lines) were undergoing 
or awaiting repairs. This was about 
8,000 fewer than on Sept. 1 and 38,- 
000 fewer than on March 1. This 
means that a larger number of the 
cars owned are in serviceable condi- 
tion, 

The railroads have also increased 
their orders of new freight cars sub- 
stantially. During the four months of 
June through Sept., 1955, over 46,000 
additional cars were ordered, of which 
about 26,000 were boxcars, other than 
for automobiles. These orders make 
the total number of cars of all types 
on order over 51,000 as of Oct. 1, 
as compared with about 11,000 on the 
same date last year. However, due in 
part to tightness in the supply of 
steel, these cars will probably not be 
available in substantial numbers un- 
til 1956, the situation report added 


Railroad Freight Car Short of Clase I 
Rallroads in 1055 
Daily averagea-— 
Totalt Ihoxt 
Period* No. of care No. of care 
1066 1064 1066 1064 

Jan 368 366 $21 
Feb 687 466 668 $30 
March 1,427 200 1,204 181 
April 2,418 260 1,768 246 
May 6,360 505 3,862 976 
June 10,468 600 6,080 aaa 
July 13,461 740 «10,821 714 
Aug 13,369 7,084 
Bept 12,922 oo8 7,278 
Week ended:{ 

Oct, 1 18,873 5.144 10,606 2,990 

Oct. 8 20,073 2,196 11,940 1,878 

Oct, 16 21,661 2,126 11,334 1,673 

*Averages of daily averages for weeks 
ended in months indicated 

tincludes all types of cars, not only those 
lated 

tOther than automobile cara 

fin 1054, the comparable weeks ended one 
day later than in 1966, Le, Oct, 2, § and 16, 


New Provico Mill 
In Alabama Planned 


CINCINNATI A site has been se- 
lected and plans are being drawn up 
for a new Provico Feed mill at Gun- 
tersville, Ala 

Completion date and exact details 
of the mill have not yet been set 

Provico’s growing business in poul- 
try and livestock feeds in the South- 
east has prompted the move, said 
Mr, R. W. MacGregor, president of 
Kentucky Chemical Industries, the 


parent company. 


NELLIS 
FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 
of Feed Ingredients 


255 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Chicago 4, IIL} 
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Agricultural Economist Foresees 45% 
Increase in Food Production by 1975 


ZAST LANSING, MICH. — Total 
production of and consumption of 
food will probably increase as much 
as 45% by 1975, according to an 
estimate made by Dr. James T. Bon- 
nen, agricultural economist at Mich- 
igan State University. 

Basing his estimates on present 
trends and an analysis of the cause 
of consumption changes in the past, 
Dr. Bonnen says these trends indi- 
cate an increase in U. 8. population 
to 221 million by 1975, a labor force 
of 91 million people, an average work 
week of 35 hours, a 64% increase 
in labor productivity, a doubling of 
the national output of all goods and 
services and a 50% increase in dis- 
posable income. 

His estimates of consumption of 
farm commodities are as follows: 

Dairy products—Should increase at 
about the same rate as population. 


With the increase expected in pro- 
duction per cow k cow numbers 
will probably be upped only 7 
Beef—Total consumption of beef 
and veal should ease by 45% 
That means a boost in per capita 


consumption by 7%%. There will be 
an increase of 10% in beef output 
per pound of feed input 
Pork—Should increase by 35% 
without any boost in per capita con 


capita consumption 
At the same time the farm popu- 


| lation is expected to decline by 32% 


—22 million to 15 million; the farm 
labor force to be reduced by 30%. 
Production per person on farms will 
while the total agri- 
should increase by 


at least double 


cultural output 


45%, Dr. Bonnen says. 


—_ 


| Atlanta Grain Firm 


sumption expected. With constantly 
improved breeding, averag: tters 
will increase by almost two pigs and 
pork output per pound of feed fed 
will increase up to 20% | 
Non-cltrus fruit (apples, pears, 
peaches, etc.) Total consumption 
| should increase by only 10%. That's 
the result of an 18% decline in per 


Leases Soybean Plant 


ATLANTA, GA The Southern 
Grain Co., Atlanta, has leased the 
properties of the Pom Chemica! In- 
dustries, Inc., and will operate the 
plant. Howard A. Brennan, formerly 
vice president and general manager 
of the Pom firm, will continue with 
the lessee. 

The Pom plant was built in 1950 


at a cost exceeding $250,000 original- 
| ly as a peanut oil extraction plant 
| and in 1951 was converted to process- 


ing soybeans 

The Southern Grain Co. merchan- 
dises grain and grain products in 
the southeastern states. 


Oarl W. Boyer 


PRESIDENT—New president of the 
Pennsylvania Millers and Feed Deal- 
ers Assn. is Carl W. Boyer, Potts- 
town (Pa.) Roller Mills. He was 
elected at the recent convention of 
the association, succeeding Robert E. 
Francis, C. Y. Wagner & Co., Belle- 
fonte, Pa. 


Grit 


Feeding 


nits 


Du Pont Realigns 


Sales Organization 


WILMINGTON—A realignment of 
sales organization has been an- 
nounced by the Polychemicals De- 
partment of the Du Pont Co 

Elmer F.. Schumacher continues to 
head up the sales divisions as gen- 
eral director of sales, but immedi- 
ately under him will be two direc- 
tors of sales, one heading up the 
sales development and service ac- 
tivity in industrial chemicals and the 
other in charge of the like organiza- 
tion in the plastics field. 

John H. Daughtridge and Russell 
C. Weigel, formerly assistant direc- 
tors of sales of the department, are 
promoted to directors of sales. Mr. 
Daughtridge will oversee the sales 
and technical service organization 
concerned with chemicals like metha- 


Approx. 10 Lbs 


PROFITS 


, Your Grit sales go up when you Display-Feature-and 
Sell Easy to Stack, Self Feeding GRAN-1 GRIT 
Feeder Packs. They SAVE Poultry Raisers, Dealers 
| and jobbers both Time and Labor handling heavy 
: Bags and release valuable storage space. 


nol, ammonia, anti-freezes, nitrogen 
} products and other such products of 
high-pressure synthesis. Mr. Weigel 
a6 will be in charge of the sales and 9 
i technical sales service organization a 
| concerned with plastics Be: 
4 Three assistant directors of sales . 


were appointed. Arthur M. Cole, for- 
merly manager of sales to the wood, 
rubber and adhesives industries, was 
promoted to assistant director of 


sales in the industrial chemicals field. 

{ GRINDS FEED FINER Jerry D Shaw, formerly manager of ‘ 

| GRAN-I-GRIT, with its sharper grinding edges, grinds feed | Plastics sales, was named an assis- 

3 finer in the gizzard. Finer grinding of feed releases more | ‘#nt director under Mr. Weigel to : 

4 nutrients from the grains and grasses that birds consume. head the staff concerned with : 

“Tefion” tetrafiuorethylene resin, 

{ BETTER USE OF FEED “Tynex” nylon filament, “Butacite” 2 
Because GRAN-I-GRIT releases extra nutrients from feed, | polyvinyl butyral resin, “Plastacele” = 
your birds get more body-building nourishment. Pullets de- | cellulose acetate plastic, and such iF 
velop bigger, stronger and faster with less feed and when in | products. C. D. Bell continues as an 
production they produce the same number of eggs with LESS | assistant director under Mr. Weigel 


FEED AND WITH LESS COST. to head up the organization con- 
These extra nutrients also help speed the growth and feed | cerned with plastics such as “Lucite” 
conversion of broilers. Faster growth and quicker marketing | acrylic resin, “Zytel” nylon resin, and 
of broilers means better profits. “Alathon” polyethylene resin. 

USED BY LEADING POULTRY BREEDERS In the chemical! sales division 


Leading poultry breeders and Top commercial egg producers | Frank G. Keenen, formerly manager, 
nitrogen products sales section, will 


use and recommend GRAN-I-GRIT. They know from ex- 

perience how GRAN-I-GRIT helps improve livability of become product manager for am- 
chicks, growing stock and layers and how GRAN-I-GRIT’s —. and related products, effec- 
tive Nov. 1 


Feeder Packs are unbeatable where birds are separated into 
breeding pens Francis M. Jornlin, who was assist- 
ant manager of nitrogen product 
sales, will become manager of that 
section, while Myers F. Gribbins, 
who was Philadelphia district man- 
ager of the same section, will be- 
come his assistant. 

William W. Beck will become act- 
ing manager of sales training and 
personnel. He formerly assisted in 


GET THE FACTS 
Take time out now and write for our new GRAN-I-GRIT 
Free Booklet that tells how GRAN-I-GRIT Saves and Makes 
Poultry Raisers More Money and How GRAN-I-GRIT will 
Step Up your Grit Sales. Also gives full details on retail and 
jobber opportunities. 


| NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORPORATION monte cAnOLiha 
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Cob Crusher for making Corn Cutter and Grader Vertical Feed Mixer Corn Sheller with blowers Magnetic Separator 
Poultry Litter with Aspirator VY, to 5 tons and larger for grain and cobs protects mill machinery 


4 
Forced Air Carloader Regular and Pitless Twin Molasses Mixer Corn Scalper with or Chain Drag in double and 
with motor or belt drive Corn Shellers without air cleaner single geared types 


Electric Truck Hoist Model “M" Hammermill Attrition Mill Blowers Model "'S" Wide Corn Crusher and 
cuts handling costs with direct connected motor for any size plant Throat Hammermill Feed Reguiator 


KELLY ouPLEY 


ine is fu The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing 
GUARANTEED Springfield, Ohio Check Here! 


jf" ’ Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY DUPLEX machinery checked |_| Twin Molasses Miner 
Geeta Vester ; We will gladly ship at the right. Please send me full information on these ma [ ) Vertical Feed Mixer 
you any Kelly Duplex chines without any obligation Model Hammermill 
machine on approval. Medel Hammermill 
If it is not completely Vertical Screw Elevator 
satisfactory, you are NAME = () Cob Crusher 
free to return it within () Comm Cutter and Groder 
30 days ofter arrival Truck 
at destination, by pre- FIRM Corn Sheller with Blowers 
paid freight, for re- Regular Corn Shetler 
fund of full purchase Pitiess Corn Sheller 
price. In addition, CITY. STATE Magnetic Separator 
each Kelly Duplex is Forced Air Carioader 
gvaranteed against Corn Seatper 
defects in material Chetan Oreg 
and workmanship for Mail this Attrition Mill Blower 
90 days. | Corn Lrusher-Reguiater 
Card- Grain Feeder 


Electric Beg Cleoner igation Electric Bag Cleaner 


Complete Line Catoleg 


mOQDERNIZE yourR mitt with 

 pEPENDABEE ILL EQUIPMENT 

for top service and economy increased profits! 
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A “Twin” ead 2 Kelly 
Duplex Vertical Feed 
Mixers give yea continu 
ous operation 
profits. While the batch?) 
from one mixer is 
processed, the second 
mixer is preparing few 
batch, 


Interest in molasses is at an all-time peak. Always high in nutri- 
tional value and palatability, it's now low in price compared to 
corn... and is being used liberally in all the latest supplement 
formulas. 

What does all of this mean? Simply that there's 
big volume and big profits ahead for you in both 
private brand and custom mixed sweet feeds — 
especially when you use the Kelly Duplex ‘Twin’ 
Molasses Mixer. With its twin paddle rotor, this 
machine adds molasses in just the right proportion 

assures fast, thorough, even mixing without ball- 
ing or lumping — and practically eliminates al! 
cleaning. Carefully designed and sturdily con- ay 
structed for unsurpassed operating efficiency, a 
economy and life, the ‘Twin’ requires only a mini- 
mum amount of space — and can be adapted to 
any plant setup. Investigate its profit-making pos- The “Twin” is furnished with a 7'+ H.P. motor, aT H.P. 
sibilities now! conveyor motor and a 2 H.P. molasses pump. 


the “Twin is furnished! 
with @ H.P. moftor,} 
a ) WP, conve yor motor 
ond. 2° HP molosses 


Check and mail card today for full information 
on this profit-making combination! 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MANUFACTURING CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


sont 


Vertical 
Feed 
Mixer 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 72 


(Sec. 34.9 P.L.&R.) 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


VIA AIR MAIL 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 


Lets you load, mix and sack a complete batch 
in less than 15 minutes. Mixes evenly and thor- 
oughly . . . uses less power . . . is practically 
noiseless. Built to give you steady, dependable 
performance .. . less maintenance . . . longer 
life. Six sizes—'2 to 5 ton capacity. 


7¢— POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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DOGS, NUTRITION AND DISEASE 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In the accom- 
panying article Dr. Hadley C. Ste- 
phenson, consulting veterinarian, Cor- 
nell Research Laboratory for the 
Diseases of Dogs, Ithaca, N.Y., dis- 
cusses vitamin deficiencies and the 
role played by carbohydrates, pro- 
tein and fats in the control and 
treatment of infectious and non-in- 
fectious diseases of dogs. He also 
touches on the so-called trace ele- 
ment condition and upon food al- 
lergy from the viewpoint of a prac- 
tieing veterinarian. This article is the 
text of a talk he gave at the recent 
Dog Food Convention of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn. held 
in Chicago. 

¥ 


Nutrition is life. Disease is also 
part of life, but we could get along 
without it. No one really knows what 
life could be without disease. A prac- 
ticing veterinarian sees life in dogs 
influenced not only by nutrition but 
by disease. 

Dogs are mammals. Dogs are ca- 
nines. Those two designations or clas- 
sifications have influenced the beliefs 
and prejudicés of al] dog-owning peo- 
ple. The fact that dogs are canines 
and mammals is important as it 
enables us to use information ob- 
tained from other mammals and oth- 
er canine in our management and 
care of this animal. The dog has 
benefited from this thinking. 

However, the designation canine 
has influenced people to think that 
his eating habits and ability to use 
food is limited to that of certain 
meat-eating canines. The facts are 
that as far as utilization of food is 
concerned, the dog is omnivorous 
and thus resembles man to a great 
extent. This fact, of course, is not 
new. However, the thinking of peo- 
ple always has to be reckoned with. 


Vitamin World Important 


The extensive work on vitamins 
has become a most important influ- 
ence in the prevention of disease 
through better nutrition. As a veter- 
inarian I have had first hand ex- 


perience with the changes in dog | 


health that have been brought about 


as a result of the recognition and | 
utilization of vitamins. I well recall | 


the successful treatment of a well- 
defined case of rickets shortly after 
the publication of Mellenby’s work 
on vitamins A and D. We had only 


just passed out of the stage of des- | 


ignating vitamins as water soluble or 
fat soluble. 


The effects of a lack of vitamin A | 


in the nutrition of the dog are not 
so striking to a veterinarian as a 
lack of vitamin D. When D is de- 
ficient the results are easiiy recog- 
nized by changes in bone structure. 
A influences growth and many sys- 
tems such as sight and skin. The 
dog cared for by the veterinarian 
rarely has had an A-free diet. He 
must decide, then, whether the dis- 


eased conditions present are from | 


other causes or because of a defi- 
ciency in vitamin A. 

Even when he is certain that a 
lack of vitamin A has brought about 
the condition seen, his subsequent 
use of vitamin A is not always fol- 
lowed by favorable results. The dam- 
age has been done, a diseased condi- 
tion has become established, recov- 
ery will depend upon more factors 


Technical Agricultural 
Products With 
Controlled Specifications 


By Dr. Hadley C. Stephenson 
than optimum intake of vitamin A. 

When recovery is complete to the 
extent possible, the dog then has an 
organ such as the eye or the skin, 
that never again can function per- 
fectly. Later, when some other dis- 
ease condition occurs, not related to 
a lack of vitamin A but effecting 
the system or organ previously af- 
fected, the veterinarian is presented 
with a confusion of findings that tax 
his ability to help his patient. 

Dog food manufacturers are well 
acquainted with the effects of the 
various vitamin deficiencies from 
their experimental] work. However, I 
would like to tell about a few of 
the benefits that have been bestowed 
upon dogs by the use of vitamins in 
their rations or diet. 

Rickets is not nearly so common 
today as 25 years ago; chronic con- 


stipation is disappearing, thanks to 
our knowledge of the benefits to be 
derived from the B complex; black 
tongue is not now seen as frequently 
as it used to be; litters have a better 
start in life; nervousness is better 
controlled because of our use of 
thiamin; riboflavin has prevented and 
helped to control many eye disease 
situations; vitamin E is thought to 
be important in preserving the liv- 
ability of the embryo and the func- 
tion of muscles. Other benefits could 


PERFORMANCE 
PRE-MIXES 
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be mentioned. These benefits are seen 
in every day practice by veterinari- 
ans. 

Apparently the natural resistance 
of dogs to infectious disease is af- 
fected by nutritional factors. This is 
an observation made and believed by 
many, many people including veteri- 
narians. However, it has been most 
difficult to actually demonstrate the 
connection. We know it to be true 
but we have relatively little actual 
experimental proof, 

I would like to interject an obser- 
vation that I made in my own prac- 
tice in the early 20's. It was this: 
Any dog I attended that showed evi- 
dence of rickets turned out to be a 
very poor risk in the prevention or 


Southern Idaho by: 


Alan Bader 
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Telephone: Ogden 9525 
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bags 


prevents slipping and improves stacking at no extra cost! 


We are extremely proud of our non-slip Stak-LOK outer 
sheet designed to solve multiwall bag stacking problems all along 
the line, from production to delivery. 


This tough, stubborn kraft sheet ‘acts like a brake” in stacking 
... creates a high coefficient of friction which does away with 
the need for creped or other special finish outers, and makes 
non-skid inks unnecessary. Yet, its rugged surface still 

prints your brand in the same clear colors you have always used. 


Why not ask for samples—now? Better yet, why not call for a demonstration? 


KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 


Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. « Daily News Bidg., Chicago 6, Mi. 
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the treatment of canine distemper or 
in the treatment for intestinal para- 
sites, 

Three items have recently come to 
my attention that show immunity or 
resistance to infectious disease can 
be affected by diet. The Drs. T. F. 
and Lols M. Zucker (Proc. Soc. Exper. 
Biol. & Med., 85:517, 1954) have 
shown that pantothenic acid-deficient 
rats can be infected with pseudo- 
tuberculosis, According to the Drs. 
Zucker, “This indicated that panto- 
thenate deficiency abolished the 
species-determined natural resistance 
of the rat to this organism.” 

Mason and Bergel (Fed. Proc., part 
1, 14, 442, 1955) point out that labora- 
tory animals can be prepared dietet- 
ically so that Myobacterium leprae 
can survive and produce typical! lep- 
rosy lesions. They fed vitamin E de- 
fielent diets high in unsaturated fats 
to rate and hamsters with the result 
they could infect them with leprosy. 

A. E. Axelrod and J. Pruzansky 
(Fed. Proc, part 1, 14, 427, 1955) 
demonstrated that a marked inhibi- 


tion of antibody response to diphtheria 
toxoid occurs in panthothenic acid, 
folic acid, pyridoxine, riboflavin and 
biotin deficient animals. These three 
examples of research into the role of 
nutrition as directly related to re- 
sistance to infectious disease are 
significant. They point up the need 
for more critical examination of why 
animals are or are not resistant to 
infectious disease 


Fewer Deficiencies 

We have really just touched the 
high spots in regard to our present 
working knowledge of vitamins. The 
veterinarian, of course, would rather 
not meet up with any of the avita- 
minosis. As a matter of fact, he act- 
ually meets up with such deficiencies 
to a much lesser extent than he did 
20 and 30 years ago. Progress certain- 
ly has been made 

Veterinary practitioners encounter 
little disease in dogs that can be di- 
rectly attributed to deficiencies in 
protein and carbohydrates. However, 
he does attend dogs that apparently 
are fed fats that are low in linoleic 


acid, The veterinarian knows that the 
puppy without a glossy coat and a 
fair to good layer of so-called puppy 
fat under the skin is probably in for 
trouble before maturity. The veteri- 
narian knows that too high a caloric 
intake of fat in the diet will result 
in lessened total consumption of food 
and hence too little protein and car- 
bohydrate. Udall and others have 
shown that a diet containing only 
1% of caloric fat will result in skin 
disorders. The skin will tend to right 
itself if the fat is up to at least 6%. 


Skin disorders in dogs, due to fat 
deficiency, tend to right themselves 
if fats containing linoleic and lino- 
lenic acids are added to the diet. 
Pork fat is such a fat. Veterinarians 
have been employing this knowledge 
for at least two decades. Of course, 
fat is being prescribed in skin dis- 
orders of dogs rather routinely, the 
same as are vitamins. It is not al- 
ways a simple task to determine that 
there is a true fat deficiency. 


The veterinarian rarely is able to 
recognize a true protein or carbohy- 
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drate derangement. He is conscious 
of the fact that protein should be 
of such a quality as to provide the 
essential amino acids. The over-all 
use of protein by the veterinarian 
is in the treatment of disease. If he 
is attending a dog that is acutely ill 
with an infectious disease, such as 
leptospirosis or an acute flare up of 
a chronic disease, such as nephritis 
with uremia, he may resort to the 
use of intravenous feeding with 
amino acids and sugars according to 
the indications. Intravenous feeding 
is not directed at the cause of the 
illness but is used to tide the dog 
over an acute situation. Intravenous 
feeding is one of our most valuable 
tools for such a purpose. The re- 
sponse of a sick dog to the intra- 
venous injection of a total of 10 
grams of dextrose is truly remark- 
able. The caloric intake is not the 
answer alone. The answer seems to 
be in the sparing of body tissue pro- 
tein and the supplying of readily 
available energy. 


Kidney Disease Prevalent 

Veterinarians are very much con- 
cerned with the amount of kidney 
disease that they presently encoun- 
ter. We would be very thoughtless 
if we thought diet to be the main 
cause of these cases. As a matter of 
fact the formulation of the modern 
dog food appears to give us a very 
good diet for the prevention of kid- 
ney disease. We know that canine 
infectious hepatitis, canine distem- 
per and leptospirosis all produce kid- 
ney damage. We are suspicious that 
the development of kidney disease in 
the older dog quite possibly is the 
consequence of the dog having had 
one or more of these diseases in early 
life. No doubt we will find the an- 
swer to the prevention of kidney 
disease in the control or prevention 
of the infectious diseases whether of 
a viral or of a bacterial origin. 

As a practicing veterinarian, I have 
encountered a number of situations 
that were suspected as possibly be- 
ing due to defects in nutrition. Some 
of these so-called defects in nutri- 
tion were apparently of a toxic na- 
ture. 


On one occasion some 45 dogs in a 
veterinary hospital manifested ner- 
vous symptoms within an hour of 
each other. These dogs varied in age 
from four months to seven years. 
All of the dogs had convulsions. None 
of the dogs later showed evidence 
of infectious disease. None were sig- 
nificantly affected by intestina) para- 
sites. Recovery was prompt and com- 
plete. However, six days later when 
I fed my own five-year-old some of 
the food eaten by the dogs in the 
hospital, she entered the convulsive 
state in about one hour. She made 
prompt recovery. 

The conditions produced were 
thought to be the result of an im- 
proper cooking or baking routine. 
The important thing to me as a vet- 
erinarian, was the fact that such a 
condition did not recur. Control meas- 
ures were instituted which prevented 
the recurrence of the defective bak- 
ing or cooking. Here is a condensed 
story of an accident. It cou'd hap- 
pen to anyone. The lesson learned 
was acted upon. 


Hepatitis X 

Within the past three years the 
veterinary press has reported on 
three outbreaks of hepatitis of un- 
known origin, clearly not of an in- 
fectious nature, at least in the minds 
of those who have investigated these 
outbreaks. Apparently the hepatitis 
produced in these dogs is the result 
of some factor in the food. The most 
recent report was a study by J. W. 
Neuberne, W. S. Bailey and H. R. 
Seibold, published in the July, 1955, 
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Guard the performance of your swine feeds! Pigs eat less feed per pound of gain on modern, 
antibiotic-fortified rations. Consequently, such rations should contain higher levels of vitamins. 
This has been emphasized repeatedly by nutrition authorities. 


Be sure your swine feeds contain sufficient vitamins to boost their efficiency and to prevent ni chemmitiiinics aed enaee You at tit 


tume and simplify purchasing. 


specific deficiencies. Use MERCK VITAMIN Mixtures. From the wide variety of these mixtures 
you can pick the one best suited to your needs. Ratios of ingredients are based on authoritative 
recommendations. The carrier for the vitamins is specifically designed for uniform distribution 
and precision mixing in feeds. 


PREE— MERCK CATALOG AND PRICE LIST. Gives uses, specifications, and prices on all 
Merck Products for the Feed Industry. Send for your copy today. 


Research and Production for 
Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition 


@ Co. toe 


FACILITIES AT ST. LOUIS, exctusively de- 
voted to the feed industry, enable Merck to offer supplements 
in a wide range of specifications to meet your needs, By 
making Merck—the world's foremost producer of vitamins 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
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Journal of the American Veterinary 
Medical Assn. Whether this hepatitis 
x is really a toxic nutritional defect 
or is infectious is important, How- 
ever, if it proves to be nutritional 
in origin we should still learn a les- 
son from it. 

A third condition encountered after 
the use of a particular dog food for- 
mulation was the development of in- 
coordination, loss of balance and de- 
rangement of eyesight. The causative 
agent in the food proved to be meg- 
asol. This was an accidental con- 
tamination, Following proper control 
measures in formulation there was 
no reeurrence of the condition. For- 
tunately, the distribution of this par- 
ticular food was over a limited geo- 
vraphical area, 

I think the above illustrations are 
of some importance. Such things have 
happened, Such mistakes can throw 
doubt on the ability to produce a 
food that is nutritionally adequate. 
From the standpoint of nutrition, 
the food was adequate, or at least 


not known to be inadequate. The 
important thing is that manufa 
turing processes were promptly 
changed and proper contro! measure 
were instituted in the first and third 
illustrations so that there has been 
no recurrence 

The second illustration in which 
liver disease developed calls for fur- 
ther research. This research must be 
done because of the growing im- 
portance of liver disease in the old 
dog. Dr. Olafson of Cornell has said 
“The liver changes but it never com- 
plains.” As a veterinarian we know 
that dogs do have disease and 
that chronic liver diseas¢ rarely 
recognized, Few symptoms are shown 
by the dog The changes come about 
gradually. The liver doesn’t com- 
plain. 

‘Experimental work as reported by 
Gyorgy (Paul Gyorgy, M. D OT 
den’s Review of Nutrition Research 
Vol. XVI, No. 3, May-June, 1955) 
indicates that dietary liver injury 


may be produced in rats by nutri 


tional factors. I would like to quote 
two paragraphs from a review made 
by Gyorgy 

“In rats kept on a semisynthetic 
diet low in casein, acute fatal necrosis 
or its sequela which is post-necrotic 
scarring was encountered in only 40 
to 50% of the experimental animals. 
The rest showed at the end of the 
experimental period (120 to 150 days) 
signs of more or less marked, diffuse 
hepatic fibrosis; only a small, usually 
negligible proportion of the animals 
remained free from hepatic injury 
in any of its manifestations. With 
the addition of choline to the semi- 
synthetic experimental diet, cirrhosis 
was almost completely prevented, but 
necrosis, although accelerated and in- 
tensified, was increased only slightly. 
However, supplements of methionine 
or cystine prevented the development 
of necrosis.” 

Regarding cirrhosis of the 
Gyorgy has this to say: 

“In contrast to the complicated 
mechanism of massive hepatic ne- 


liver 
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Product of N. V. Philips-Roxane—The Netherlands 


Approved for 
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Twelve months’ test at 30 day intervals shows no loss in potency 
of Bo-Dee Mineral Stable Vitamin D, when mixed with the following minerals: 


Ground Limestone 
Steamed Bone-meal 
Calcium Phosphate 
Magnesium Sulfate 


lodized Sodium Chloride 


Ferrous Sulfate 
Copper Sulfate 


Manganese Sulfate 
Cobalt Sulfate 


The Vitamin D of a Vitamin D, concentrate in oil wes practically gone in 60 days. 


These tests were conducted by the WARF which has issued its seal of ap- 
proval on the Vitamin D, as used in the above mineral mixture. Further- 
more, the WARF has found that BO-DEE Mineral Stable Vitamin D, 
maintained its potency for one year under the conditions described above. 
To the best of our knowledge these results have never been duplicated. 
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crosis, the dietary factors beneficial 
in the prevention of cirrhosis may be 
identified by one common denomi- 


| nator; that is, a sufficient supply of 


lipotropic factors, in particular of 
choline and its precursors (methio- 
nine, betaine). The benefit seen fol- 
lowing administration of vitamin B.. 
may be due to its choline-sparing ef- 
fect.” 

More Liver Disease 


Apparently veterinarians are find- 
ing an increase in liver disease in 
dogs. It is quite possible that this 
is because of an increasing number 
of dogs in the U.S. and increasing 
concern over their health on the part 
of the owners. It may be because 
dogs are living longer and hence, 
may have more time for the develop- 
ment of liver disease. Much of the 
liver disease probably is the result 
of damage done by previouss infec- 
tious diseases such as canine infec- 
tious hepatitis. In all probability some 
of the liver disease is nutritiona! in 
origin. We should be conscious of 
this latter possibility and direct re- 
search toward a better understand- 
ing of the causes. 

Before I leave the parts played by 
fat, protein and carbohydrate in the 
disease processes as seen by the vet- 
erinarian in his practice I would like 
to give one more item relating to fat. 

In a study by Udall (Gaines Vet- 
erinary Symposium Paper, 1954) on 
the relation of fat to stress, he dem- 
onstrated that the ability of growing 
dogs to overcome the stresses of 
cold and work could be favorably in- 
fluenced by an increase in the caloric 
fat intake, at the same time an ade- 
quate caloric intake of protein and 
carbohydrate was maintained. Udall 
maintains that this stress-relieving 
function of fat operates in acute in- 
fectious disease conditions, as it does 
in the two stresses studied, that is 
cold and work 

I have devoted much of this to 
discussing the avitaminosis and the 
role played by carbohydrates, pro- 
tein and fats in the control and 
treatment of infectious and non-in- 
fectious disease of dogs. I would like, 
also, to touch on one so-called trace 
element condition and upon food al- 
lergy. 

Thirty years ago goiter in the very 
young puppy and in the middle-aged 
dog was a condition encountered each 
year by veterinarians, at least in 
the Northeast. I haven’t seen such 
a case in over two decades. I at- 
tribute this to be the result of the 
widespread use of iodized salt. 

Food allergy is always with us. 
We also encounter allergies of a con- 
tact nature, such as that from hay. 
If a dog has an allergy to soybeans 
we do not condemn the soybeans. 
The problem of determining which 
food element is responsible is not 
solved by the changing from one dog 
food formulation to another dog food 
formulation. It is solved by the use 
of tests with food and plant extracts 
by the controlled feeding of foods 
of known content. This, of course, 
takes time. 

Isolation Reduces Resistance 

I have been associated as a con- 
sultant for the past two years with 
the Cornell Research Laboratory for 
Diseases of Dogs. I have been im- 
pressed with the growth possibilities 
in dogs and other animals that are 
raised in isolation. Here with knowl- 
edge of nutrition as finally repre- 
sented by commercial foods, avail- 
able to all, has come into its own. 
Good, vigorous, fine-looking animals 
are raised for testing purposes. They 
do not have infectious disease nor 
do they have parasites. 

As test animals they are nearly 
perfect. They react to virus diseases 
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STABILIZED 
ANIMAL FATS 


IN POULTRY 
DOG and 
LIVESTOCK 
FEEDS 


The fact that a majority of the papers presented at the 
recent meeting of the National Poultry Science Association 
were on the subject of Animal Fats in feeds indicates the 
high level of importance assigned to fats by poultry nu- 
tritionists. 

A series of broiler feeding tests recently completed at 
the University of Maryland on a special strain of broilers 
using stabilized animal fats at 10%, 12'4% and 15% of 
the total ration and with protein at 24%, 24.67% and 25.7% 
and 27.1% levels produced marvelous results in feed effi- 
ciency. In 7 weeks and 3 days, three-pound broilers were 
produced on feed required pe und of gain of only 1.72 
pounds with 10% stabilized animal fat and 24% protein; . 
and 1.69 pounds of feed per pound of gain when 15% of 
stabilized animal fat and 25.7% protein were used, 


Commenting on broiler feeding tests made with hi 
levels of animal fats in the feeds, Dr. Slinger of the De- 
partment of Poultry Husbandry, Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, Ontario, says: “The use of high levels of 
fat could revolutionize the present concepts of efficiency 
in broiler production”. 


Stabilized animal fats have also been used at relativel 
low levels to very good feeding advantage in dog foods a 
in cattle and hog feeds. As a result, increasing numbers of 
feed mills are producing feeds containing animal fats. 


The advanta feeds containing animal 
fats can be set down as follows: (1) Such feeds are more 
palatable; (2) they are not dusty; (3) they contain more 
energy; (4) reduce ane hay intake; (5) have increased 
feeding efficiency; (6) feed costs; and (7) boost 

feeding profits. 


ONAL 


REN 


ALSO SUPPLIES 
® FATTY ACIDS 


MINERALS, VITAMIN Bu 

® RIBOFLAVIN, NIACIN and 

® those UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH 
FACTORS now considered a 
necessity in Poultry and 

Hog feeds. 


Dr. A. R. Patton, Chemistry Department, Colorado 
A&M College says: “In general animal proteins are better 
feeds for animals than plant proteins. Their amino acid 
make-up more nearly matches that of the animal tissues to 
be built. Quite aside from this, animal proteins also tend 
to contain more minerals and vitamins than plant protein 
feeds, and part of the superiority of animal protein is due 
to these factors”. 


Anothet point in favor of meat proteins is that they 
contain vitamin B,,. and other unidentified meat protein 
factors, Also, the migerals in meat scrap are non-toxic and 


readily absorbed by the digestive cract. 


Much research has shown that a balanced combination 
of vegetable and animal proteins produces the best feeding 
efficiency, other factors being correct and to the same 
levels. Then too, meat scrap—50% protein—generally 
provides protein at a lower cost per pound than linseed 
oil meal or soybean oi! meal. 


And here are other Plus Values provided by meat scraps: 


32 times the Calcium—6 times the Phosphorus 

2 times the Riboflavin and Niacin—and 18 times 
the Fats found in vegetable proteins . . . and in 
addition other unidentified meat protein factors. 


There are just a few of the reasons why you cannot go 
wrong by using meat scraps in feed formulations. Better 
feeders recognize the value of meat protein and want it in 
their feeds. 


Write for Date on Stabilized 
Animal Fats and Meat Protein, TODAY! 
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with no evidence of any developed 
resistance. The conclusion is obvious. 
The resistance of an animal, such 
as the dog, to an infectious disease 
is determined by his natural resist- 
ance, because he is a member of a 
certain species, or by his acquired 
resistance, because he has had some 
previous exposure to that particular 
disease and has developed a degree 
of immunity to that disease. 

Those who operate nutrition labo- 
ratories for dogs are well aware of 
this fact. Animals kept in a éfate 
of near-lsolation are immunized 
against disease and nutritional ex- 
periments bear fruit. 

Dogs as commonly housed in the 
US. are not housed in a state of 
near isolation nor complete isolation. 
Under such ordinary every day con- 
ditions, animals more readily con- 
tact infectious disease. If the full 
fruits of our knowledge of nutrition 
are to be fully realized in dogs we 
must do more research on infectious 
disease and make that research 
knowledge widely available. Today 
the vaccinated dog is better able to 
profit from our knowledge of nutri- 
tion than is the unvaccinated animal. 

We realiy have come a long way 
in our knowledge of nutrition of 
dogs. When through research, we 
can improve our knowledge of the 
diseases of dogs, we will then be 
able to reap the full benefits of our 
present and growing knowledge of 
nutrition, 


Cotton 
Queen to Be Chosen 


MEMPHIS, TENN. Cotton bag 
fashions will take the spotlight in 
Chicago in November as 64 finalists 
from contests in 37 states compete 
for the 1955 title of National Cotton 
Bag Sewing Queen. 

The finals will climax the third 
annual cotton bag sewing contest 
sponsored by the National Cotton 
Council, the Textile Bag Manufac- 
turers Assn., and Pfaff Sewing Ma- 
chines to highlight the thrifty reuse 
value of cotton bags as fabric for 
home sewing purposes. 

Winning entries from state and 
regional fairs, displayed in the Vene- 
tian Room of the Hotel Morrison 
Nov, 10, will feature a colorful array 
of wearing apparel and household ac- 
cessories made from cotton bags that 
formerly contained such products as 
feed, fertilizer, seed, flour, meal and 
sugar. 

The 1955 queen and two runnersup 
will be selected by a panel of home- 
making experts. The winners will be 
announced at a press reception and 
cotton bag fashion revue Nov. 15. 
They will share prizes valued at 
$2,500, The queen will receive a 12- 
plece gift wardrobe of all-occasion 
fashions made from cotton bags. 


Nebraska 
To Build Elevator 


FREMONT, NEB. new $500,- 
000, million-bushel grain elevator will 
be constructed here by the Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co. 

The new storage bins will adjoin 
the firm's present facilities in Fre- 
mont. March 1 has been set for com- 
pletion of the project which will be 
constructed by the Ryan Construction 
Co., Omaha. Hugh Dinsmore is man- 
ager of the Fremont plant. 


UNIFORM QUALITY 
GUARANTEED 
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A. H. Bailey, Retired 
Miller Publishing Co. 


Toronto Manager, Dies 


TORONTO Alfred H. Bailey, 
former Canadian manager of the 
Miller Publishing Co., died Oct. 15 


He was 84. In failing health for a 
number of years, he was moved re- 
cently to a hospital near Toronto 

Mr. Bailey was born in Orillia, Ont 
His family moved to Winnipeg in 
1881 and after concluding his educa- 
tion he became a printer and later a 
news reporter. He was a member of 
the editorial staff of Commercial, 
published in Winnipeg, and later 
served in the agricultural depart- 
ment of the Winnipeg Free Press, as 
well as news correspondent for The 
Northwestern Miller 

In 1907 Mr. Bailey was named 
manager of The Northwestern Miller’s 
branch office in Toronto which had 
been founded three years earlier. 
From that time until his retirement 
in 1950 he devoted his energies to 


the service of the Miller family of 
business publications, now. comprising 
The Northwestern Miller, Feedstuffs, 
The American Baker, Milling Produc- 
tion and Croplife. 

Mr. Bailey served as a member of 
the board of directors of the Miller 
Publishing Co. for 17 years. 

Mr. Bailey is survived by his widow. 
His two children predeceased him. 


Early & Daniel Report 
Shows Income Decline 


CINCINNATI—The Early & Dan- 
iel Co, reported gross income of $32,- 
204,187.25 for its fiscal year ended 
May 31, with net income of $323,- 
205.09. Totals for the previous year 
were $35,610,181.67 and $416,105.84, 
respectively 

The company’s balance sheet as of 
May 31 listed current assets of $5,- 
637,662.29, and current liabilities of 
$2,451,391.46, compared with $5,927,- 
835.54 and $2,337,160.70, respectively, 
a year earlier. 


Kansas Firm Plans 


1,050,000-Bu. Addition 

TOPEKA, KANSAS — Pau! R. 
Bailey, vice president and general 
manager of the Topeka Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., has announced the com- 
pany will build a 1,050,000-bu. addi- 
tion to ite grain elevator. 

Construction of the $350,000 addi- 
tion will start about Nov. 1. 

The new structure will boost the 
company’s grain storage capacity to 
2,070,000 bu. at this elevator. The 
company has an additional 600,000- 
bu. storage capacity at its feed mill. 

Mr. Bailey said the company will 
install an aeration system built into 
the tanks. He said this is a relatively 
new method for maintaining the con- 
dition of storage grain by pulling air 
from the top down through the grain 
and exhausting it outside. 

“This can only be done,” Mr. Bailey 
said, “when outside temperature and 
humidity are such so as to lower the 
temperature and the moisture con- 
tent of the grain.” 
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How Many Cattle by 1965? 


The cattle industry accounts for 
about a third of the farm income in 
the tenth federal reserve district. It 
also is one of the major agricultural 
enterprises for which the substantial 
expansion of recent years can be 
justified. In a recent study at Iowa 


State College, it was concluded that 
the demand for beef has been increas- 
ing while that for pork has been de- 
clining in relation to disposable con- 
sumer income. 

Major reasons listed for this change 
are: (1) urban consumers—who eat 
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much more beef per capita than 
farmers—are becoming a relatively 
more important part of total popula- 
tion; (2) occupations of both rural 
and urban people have become more 
sedentary, which has caused con- 
sumers to demand more lean meats 
and less fatty foods; (3) with higher 
incomes, consumers have increased 
their purchases of beef relative to 
those of pork; (4) disposable income 
in the U.S. has become more equally 
distributed; and (5) vegetable oils 
have offered increasing competition 
with lard. The study concludes that 
relative demands for beef and pork 
are likely to follow the same general 
trends in the future, although they 
may proceed at different rates. 
Almost all current projections an- 
ticipate continued growth of popula- 
tion and per capita incomes. It also 
seems likely that consumers will con- 
tinue to demand more of the leaner 
types of meat. If these assumptions 
are realistic, it appears that the beef 
industry may offer an excellent op- 
portunity for some needed adjust- 


he magic of the brand 


There’s something about a touch of 
red paint on RED BRAND fence 
that attracts buyers . . . that draws 
ustomers to you... that turns sales 
mresistance into a desire to buy. That 
is why RED BRAND dealers agree 
there’s a certain magic in the woven 
ire with the top wire painted red 
,.. the bright red Galvannealed barbs 
s... and the distinctive Red Top Steel 
BPosts. That's why they sell on sight. 
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RED BRAND Defender 


the magic of advertising 


For over 60 years, we’ve been 
farmers why RED BRAND is a 
better fence. We tell them in farm 
magazines. We tell them on radio. 
Now, we're telling them on televi- 
sion. The magic of this is that every 
week we tell almost every farmer in 
your territory why RED BRAND 
is his best fence buy. What other 
products you sell give you such 
powerful support? 


Mokers of Red Brand® Fence Red Brond® Borbed Wire 
Red Top® Steel Posts Keyline Poultry Netting Noll: Gotes 
Non-Climbable 


the magic of special promotions 


RED BRAND wants to do more for 
you than just help sell more fence, 
That’s why we push Practical Land 
Use. When a farmer begins this pro- 
gram, he starts to buy more and 
more of things he needs. You help 
him become a better farmer. You're 
first in line for his business. This is 
the kind of magic we like to do for 
our dealers. For more facts about 
Red Brand magic, write today. 


KEYSTONE STEEL &2 WIRE COMPANY 


Peoria 7, Winols 
Bole Te 


Fence * Ornamental Fence Keymes® 
Keycorner * Keybeod Keywoll Keyweld 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: Accurately 
planning for the future growth of 
the beef cattle industry requires an 
analysis of many factors. The ac- 
companying article, from the Monthly 
Review published by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Kansas City, projects 
such important influencing factors as 
population, per capita income, the 
price of beef and the price of pork 
into the next decade to arrive at an 
estimate of about 107 million as the 
number of cattle that can be handled 
in the U.S. by 1965. 


ments in the district's agriculture. 
Thus, an analysis of the potential 
growth of the beef industry in the 
U.S. seems appropriate. 

In the subsequent portions of this 
article, an effort will be made to col- 
lect, tabulate, and interpret informa- 
tion for use in making projections 
that should help in planning the 
future growth and financing of the 
industry. The projections will be for 
the decade ending in 1965. The popu- 
lation and per capita income esti- 
mates used are based on studies made 
by reputable agencies. 

Expected Demand 

Generally, the beef industry is 
highly specialized in the US. Farm- 
ers and ranchers produce beef cattle 
primarily for sale. Ultimately, the 
number they sell is determined 
largely by the demand for beef, In 
turn, the demand for beef is deter- 
mined by a number of forces. Among 
the more important of these are popu- 
lation, per capita incomes, prices of 
competing meats and the price of 
beef itself, These forces probably will 
continue to be important inthe 
future and cannot be ignored in an- 
alyzing the demand for beef and 
projecting trends for analytical pur- 
poses. Beef consumption in the U.S. 
has been closely related to population, 
per capita incomes, and meat prices 
ever since reliable statistical data 
have been available. Although there 
have been shifts in the relative im- 
portance of these factors during cer- 
tain periods in the past, empirical 
data verify that they remain impor- 
tant today. 

It is estimated that there are ap- 
proximately 165 million people in the 
US. at the present time. Since popu- 
lation growth is an important factor 
influencing the future demand for 
beef, it is necessary to estimate the 
nation’s population a decade hence in 
order to estimate properly the de- 
mand for beef at that time. Although 
estimating population growth has 
proved a hazardous task in the past, 
it is necessary to make certain as- 
sumptions, concerning such growth in 
order to do analytical work in many 
phases of economics. Consequently, a 
number of projections pertaining to 
population growth have been made by 
reputable agencies. 

Recently, the Bureau of the Census, 
US. Department of Commerce, made 
a number of projections of U.S. popu- 
lation based upon different but 
reasonable assumptions pertaining to 
fertility and migration rates. On the 
basis of these assumptions, popula- 
tion estimates have varied from 185 
to 182 million people for the U.S. by 
1965. The Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report has estimated the 
population for 1965 at 190 million. 
In addition to these studies where 
specific estimates are made for 1965, 
a number of other projections have 
been based on a population growth of 
approximately 15% during the next 
decade, Such projections also would 
result in a popylation of 190 million 
people by 1965. In order to be on the 
conservative side, a population esti- 

(Continued on page #9) 
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| chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- | Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 

water Beach Hotel, Chicago; City; exec. V. Lioyd 8S. Larson, 
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; : Feb. 17— Washington State Feed March 7 — Distillers Feed Confer- 
Nov. 6-8 — National Renderers | Grain Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Assn.; Chinook Hotel, Yakima; sec., ence; Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 


Assn.; Bismarck Hotel, Chicago; | Minn. John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Gites 
pres., John J. Hamel, Jr., 30 N. La- Jan. 22-24—Indiana Grain & Feed Bildg., Seattle 4, Wash. 2 
Salle St., Chicago 2, Til. | Dealers Asen.; Claypool Hotel, | Feb. 19-21—Ohio Grain & Fees | Eaquirer Bldg. 5, 
Nov. 7-9—Midwest Feed Produc-  dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600  Pealers Assn.; Commodore Perry Obie. 
tion School; Hotel President, Kansas | Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. | Hotel, Toledo; sec., L. E. Folsom, 222 March 15-16 — Oregon Feed and 
City, Mo.; sec., Lioyd 8. Larson, 20 Jan. 23-25 — Southeastern Poultry | Chatham Rd., Columbus 14, Ohio, Seed Dealers Assn.; Multnomah 
West 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. and Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, Feb. 22-23— Virginia Polytechnic | Hotel, Portland; sec., Leon Jackson, 
Nov. 7-10 — Idaho Dairy-Livestock Atlanta, Ga.; sec., J. Paul Williams, Inst. Nutrition School; Hotel Roa- 809 Lewis Bidg., Portiand 4, Ore. 
: Short Course; U. of Idaho, Moscow; | 615 E. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. | noke, Roanoke, Va.; chmn., Paul M. March 18-28—Grain Elevator and 
chma., D. L. Fourt, U. of Idaho, Mos- —s_ Jan. 26-28—American Dehydrators | Reaves, V. P. L, Blacksburg, Va. Processing Superintendents; Muehle- 
cow, Idaho. Assn.; Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, Feb. 27-28 — Midwest Feed Mfrs. | bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., 


Nov. 11 — Ohio Animal Nutrition | Cal.; exec. V. P., Joseph Chrismar., | 
Conference; Plumb Hall, Ohio State | Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. | 
Univ., Columbus, Ohio; sec., W. J. | Feb, 7-8—Utah Nutrition and Pro- | . J t 
Tyznik, Dept. of Animal Science, | duction Conference; Utah State Agri- Genuine Cane BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 
Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. cultural College, Logan; sec., Dr. 


Nov. 18-15—Tennessee Feed Manu- Lawrence Morris, Animal Husbandry NORTH AMERICAN TRADING & IMPORT co., INC, 


facturers Assn.; Peabody Hotel, Mem- Dept., Brigham Young Univ., Provo, LANES IMPORTERS OF BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES IN THE a bee 
phis; W. H. Levine, 613 First Utah. 429 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
American National Bank Bldg., Nash- Feb. 12-14—Grain Processing Ma- 


ville 3, Tenn. 


Noy. 15-17 — Minnesota Poultry 
Hatchery Assn.; Hotel Radisson, Min- 
neapolis; sec., L. M. Baumgartner, 
Litchfield, Minn. 

Nov. 17-18—Florida Feed Dealers 
meeting and nutrition conference; 
University of Florida, Gainesville; \ 
sec., Julian ©. Smith, c/o Flint River 
Mills, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Nov. 17-18—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; University of Florida, 
Gainesville; chmn., Dr. John P. 
Feaster, Univ. of Fla., Gainesville, | 
Fla. 

Nov. 21-22—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., Mark G. Thorn- 
burg, 928 Des Moines Bldg., Des 
Moines 9, lowa. } 

Nov. 25-26— American Society of 
Animal! Production; Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago; sec., W. M. Beeson, Purdue | 
University, Lafayette, Ind. | 

Dec. 5-6—Farmers Elevator Assn. Jia ~ 


of South Dakota, Huron, 8.D.; sec., 
\ 


~ You get top mileage from 


Bemis Burlap Bags 


Salo Bb 


/ vi 


Dec. 8-9— North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. Nutrition Con- 
ference; College Union Bidg., N.C. 
State College, Raleigh; sec., William 
Hoyle, Laurinburg Milling C o., Laur- 
inburg, N.C. 

1956 


Jan. 6-7—Kansas Seed Dealers 
Assn.; Hotel Broadview, Wichita, 
Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 901 Wiley 
Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Jan. 9-10—Kansas State Formula 
Feed Conference; Kansas State “4 
lege, Manhattan; chmn., Dr. F. 


Atkeson, Kansas State College, Big | 
hattan, Kansas. 


Jan. 15-17—New Mexico Grain & 


Feed Dealers Assn.; Hilton Hotel, “Rey Bemis Burlap Bags are economical. And, since they 

Albuquerque; sec., H. B. Hening, P.O. | 2 eee 

Box 616, Albuquerque, N.M. are multi-trip bags, every re-use cuts the cost still 
Jan. 16-17—Northwest Retail Feed | 

Assn.; Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, more. Bemis quality burlap gives you maximum 


Minn.; sec., W. D. Flemming, 112 | 


re-use ... lots of mileage. 


nera cos —St. Louis 2, Mo. 


PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
with THACE MINERAL 


EVERY MINERAL NEEDED... (Except 
limestone and salt). Five soluble phos 
phates and eight Trace Minerals, biend- 
ed in exact predetermined amounts for 
ideal animal nutrition, Write for detail« 


THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. ¢ 
53 W. Jackson Chicago 4, Ul. 


Also in the Bemis Family for the Feed Industry 


| Label 


—— 


CALIFORNIA 
PELLET MILLS Bemilin Dress 


Prints 


Multiwall 
Paper Bags 


Waterproof Bags 
Cotton Sheeting Bogs 
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best coccidiostat 


for all your poultry feeds 


NFZ’s exclusive molecular structure, the attachment of a nitro group to key points 
on the furan ring, makes it extremely effective against coccidiosis and many other 
harmful bacteria. What's more, this molecular arrangement prevents NFZ from enter- 
ing the tissue in measurable amounts. Thus, NFZ is never a stress factor and can be 
fed to birds of all ages without fear of dangerous side effects. 


NFZ, and only NFZ, provides... 


@ anti-coccipiar action @ action 
—keeps death and weight losses —inhibits bacteria associated with many 
to a minimum weight-robbing, vitality-sapping second - 
—permits the development of natural, per- ary infections 
manent immunity —maintains vigor, improves feed effi- 
—is consistently effective at one low level ciency, produces more uniform flocks 


in all rations 


Use double action NFZ, the time-tested coccidiostat that’s safe for birds of all ages— 
non-toxic to livestock and pets. Only NFZ will give your customers superior coccidiosis 
protection PLUS an effective defense against many harmful secondary invaders. Don't 
take chances with your customers’ profits. 


HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


SPECIALISTS 


IN FEED MEDICATION 
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Dean M. Olark, “Grain,” Board of 
Trade, Ohicago 4, Ill. 

March 22-28—Maryland Nutrition 
Conference for Feed Mirs.; Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.O.; chmn., 
Dr. G. L. Romoser, U. of Md., Col- 
lege Park, Md, 

April 56—Texas Feed Manufactur- 
ers, Hotel Texas, Fort Worth; sec., 
Monroe U, May, P.O. Box 6666, Dal- 
lias 19, Texas. 

April 6-7-—Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assen. Hotel Texas, Fort 
Worth; sec, Ben Ferguson, 614 
Meacham Bidg., Fort Worth 2, Tex. 

April 12-14—California Hay, Grain 
& Weed Dealers Asen.; Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., John F. 
Gilmore, 1400 Tenth St., Sacramento 
14, Cal, 

May 8-5— Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Asen.; Kansan Hotel, Topeka; 
sec, O. Case, 901 Wiley Bidg., 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 

May 21-22 — National Cottonseed 
Products Association; Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, Dallas; sec., John F. Moloney, 
19 8S. Cleveland St., Memphis, Tenn. 
May 28-256—American Feed Manu- 


facturers Asen.; Morrison Hotel, Chi 
cago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 West 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, UL. 

June 4-5 Fastern 
Feed Merchants; 


Federation of 
Hotel Commodore, 
New York; sec., Howard J. Benson, 
Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Sherburne, N.Y. 

dune 6-9— Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Asen.; French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Indiana; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

dune 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Asen.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stalicop, 
414 Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash 

June 17-19 — Indiana Grain and 
Feed Dealers Asen.; Purdue Union 
Bidg., Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

June 28-30—Association of South- 
ern Feed and Fertilizer Control Of- 
ficiais; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., Bruce Poundstone, U. of Ky. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Lexington 20, Ky 


Truck Dumper Added 
To Port Facilities 


SEATTLE One of the largest 
truck dumpers in the entire Pacific 
Northwest has recently been com- 


pleted and put into operation by the 
port of Seattle at its Hanford Street 
Grain Elevator, announces Clarence 
H. Carlander, president of the port 
commission 

The mechanism will accommodate 
1 truck trailer up to 60 ft. in 
length and up to 50 tons in weight, 
and is capable of unloading from 10 
to 12 fully loaded grain trucks an 
hour, Mr. Carlander stated 

Operated by two hydraulic jacks 
located on either side and powered 
by a 50-horsepower motor, the dump- 
er can truck and 
trailer together without the necessity 
of uncoupling them, and virtually up 
the entire unit at about a 30 


ind 


iccommodate a 


ends 


degree angle, dumping the grain into 
a hopper for distribution by conveyor 
belt to the grain-storage bins 

including the truck 


Cost of the unit 


General Mills uses feed bags sewn with 
Super Cordura rayon for greater strength...lower cost 


Super Cordura” 
yet makes 


Strong, uniform thread of 
gives sewn ends extra strength 
bage easier to open. And the cost is leas than 
ordinary threads, 


DU PONT “per Cor “Wa qd 


N“ the extra strength of Du Pont 
“Super Cordura’’* high tenacity 
rayon efficient 
sewing for multi-wall The Feed 
Division of General Mills, for example 
has found that sewing thread of 


makes possible more 


bags 


Ppuper 


Cordura gives bag ends greater 


strength than those sewn with conven 


tional threads and the cost is lower' 

What's more, “Super Cordura’’ helps 
give General Mills a more efficient bag 
closing operation. That's because the 
Du Pont yarn is treated with a special 
lubricant finish to insure good sewabil 
ity. The extra strength of this thread 
reduces break during sewing per 
mits the use of smaller needles. The 
amaller holes mean minimum loss from 
sifting Because of the extra trength 
of “Super Cordura,’ one size yarn re 
places several conventional sizes, ‘This 


means greater savings in lower thread 


HIGH TENACITY RAYON 


inventory 

Consider the advantages of bags sewn 
with Du Pont “Super Cordura’’ the next 
time you place an order for multi-walls 

. and use “Super Cordura”’ in closing 
your own filled bags 

E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
Textile Fibers Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware 


*Du Pont's registered trade mark for its high tenacity rayon yarns, 


Advantages as 
ER CSCORDUR,: 
or Dag Sewin 
. Lowe, Cost 


“Sup 
thread 


BETTER THINGS FOR GETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


dumper, scales, foundations and con- 
nections, was approximately $50,000 

“This is in line with our policy of 
complete modernization and expan- 
sion of the Hanford Street facility, 
where we are spending about $2,600,- 


000 to make it one of the nation’s 
most modern and efficient grain- 
handling facilities,” Mr. Carlander 
said 


The dumper was designed for the 
Port of Seattle by Marshall, Barr & 
Associates, local consulting engineers 
The Hanford Street Grain Elevator 
is leased to Kerr-Gifford Division of 
Cargill, Inc. 

M. J. Weber, secretary of the Port 
of Seattle Commission, emphasized 
the importance of the grain-elevator 
project by stating, “We feel that we 
are now definitely in a strong position 
to compete with Columbia River grain 
elevators for the storage and handling 
of just about all types of grain. The 
storage capacity of this terminal has 
recently been expanded from 2,300,- 
000 bu. to 5,800,000 bu., with the con- 
struction of five new 700,000 bu. steel 
storage tanks adjacent to the present 
elevator. In addition, just a short time 
ago we completed construction of a 
new car dumper, capable of unloading 
60 railroad cars of grain in nine 
hours, with four operators. The form- 
er method required ten men to un- 
load 35 cars in a 9-hour period,” Mr 
Weber said 


Cob, Hull Roughage 
Tested for Heifers 


LEXINGTON, KY.—The Kentucky 
Ex pe rime Station ported 
s indicating that corn- 


recently 1 
on feeding 
seed hulls make satis- 
heifers 


cobs and cot 
factory roug for dairy 


ent 


when supple! d with Purdue cat- 
tle supplement A or some other high- 
protein supplement 

The report says in part: “When 
the intake roughages was limited 
heifers fed corncobs as a sole rough- 
age iined .92 lb. daily; heifers re- 
ceiving cottonseed hu gained .69 Ib 
daily and heifers fed 2 clover-timothy 
hay and 17 protel com trate 
gained .78 Ib. daily 

“In a second trial, when the heif 
were fed ie cottonseed hulls they 
would eat * average gain was .BO 
Ib. daily ch compares vorably 
with hei ed either clover-timothy 
hay or corncob 

“Corncobs were not palatable as 


either of the other two roughages but 


were consumed in adequate amounts 


for the heifers to make satisfactory 
rates of gain. Cottonseed hulls seem 
to be very palatable. Studies are be- 


ing continued to determine why cot- 
hulls are not equal to hay 
or corncobs on a pound for-pound 


tonseed 


basis 


Cornell Sets Feed 


Dealer Conferences 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Cornell University 
has announced the dates and loca- 
tions for its 1955 dealer con- 
ferences as follows 

Nov. &, Little Valley; 
tavia; Nov 10, Oswego 
Sherburne; Nov 17, Long 
Nov. 21, Albany; Nov. 22 
keepsie; Nov. 29, Ithaca 


feed 


Nov. 9, Ba- 
Nov. 11, 
Island; 
Pough- 


MORE GRAIN STORAGE 
PLEASANT HILL, ILL.—A 66-ft 
high addition to the Ross Lemmon & 
Son elevator is being built to increase 
the firm’s grain storage capacity. The 
new concrete tank will have a capac- 
ity of 22,000 bu 


PROVED ON-THE-FARM 
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Business-Builders 


for Feed Manufacturers 


Information 


for Farmers 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN 50-L8. BAGS 


Here is the ideal, fast-selling 
package for direct sales to 
farmers and cattlemen. 


SWINE FEeEDs 
WITH 


These authoritative leaflets on the advantages and correct usage 
of Paco Molasses Distillers Dried Solubles are responsible for 
improvement and increased business in all formula feeds. They 
contain exactly the kind of information wanted by Feed Manu- 
facturers .. . no exaggerated claims, no “‘bull."’ Just the facts on 
what PACO is, what it will do, what it has done, how to use it 
for bigger profits. 


The complete line of Paco folders is now available to all Feed 
Manufacturers and Dealers, for their own information, along with 
other literature to distribute to their customers. If you are not 
acquainted with PACO and its many advantages as a fortifier 
and “‘freshener’’ for all types of feeds, we will be pleased to send 
by return mail the data you check on coupon below. 


PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 
Animal Feed Sales Department, 1429 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Without obligation send the following: 
C) POULTRY FEEDS, with PACO 
[) SWINE FEEDS with PACO 
C] DAIRY ond BEEF CATTLE FEEDS with PACO 
Folders to distribute to our customers: 
Indicate: CUSTOM MIX DAIRY FEEDS with PACO 
no. desired FARM USES of PACO 


CLIP THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Here 


for ‘ \ 
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alve Bag Packer 


SHAKES... SETTLES ...AS IT WEIGHS AND FILLS 
YOUR BAG SIZE AND co ST Cari Bottorff Keith M. Sorum Floyd VPolsgrove J. A. Roxell 


TERRITORY MANAGERS—tThese four territory managers have been added 
4 AUGER-MATIC fills, shakes and weighs paper valve bags all | to the sales staff of Dannen Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo. Carl Bottorff, who 


in one operation, Just push the starter button and when desired has been in feed sales work, will be in chay-> of a territory in southeastern 


weight is reached it shuts off automatically, Cuts cost of bags Nebraska. He is a graduate of Kansas State College, Manhattan. Keith M. 

, ‘ Raval , Het and fit : Sorum, who has had elevator and sales experience, has been assigned the 
and packing costs on powcere Duran ar, pellet anc FOCUS northwestern Nebraska territory of the firm’s western district. Floyd Pols- 
materials . . . reduces dust to a minimum. | grove, who was herd manager for Hillside Farms at Washington, Mo., will 
be in charge of a territory in southeastern Kansas. He is a graduate of the 
, school of agriculture of the University of Missouri. J. A. Rozell, also a 
[ SECURITY BAG CLAMP | | Missouri graduate, was recently released from the U.S. Army. He has been 
= poreg wet  H | assigned the southwestern Colorado territory of the firm’s western district. 
built-in positive teeding ovger te 

insure the flew of fleffy, fibrous or 
sticky materials which ore inclined 


te cleg or bridge in the hopper 


A BUTTON conreot | 


WEIGHS MATERIAL 


Built-in scale provides con 
stant, accurate weight of ma 
terials being packed avtemot 
eliminates need 
for pre weighing of additional 


handling. Also has a Fine 
Weight odivitment wheel 


for final edjustment of net 
tond gross weights ond 
shuts off machine when pre 


SKAKES BAGS 
Jolts each bag vigorously 
ond repeatedly during the 
filling process Thit ore 
vents any slack filled 
bogs permits the use 
of minimum tte volve 
bogs at correspondingly 
lower cost for bogs 


set weight is reached 


VIRGINIA OFFICERS—New officers of the Virginia State Feed Assn., 
elected at the 10th annual convention in Richmond recently, are, left to 
right, J. L. Ingles, Roanoke, secretary-treasurer; James W. Boehling, Rich- 
mond, president who formerly was secretary-treasurer, and W. W. Chewning, 
Richmond, reelected vice president. Wilbur Gouldman, Colonial Beach, is 
the retiring president. 


INEW! 


Your Present Auger-MATIC is now 
more versatile than ever 


New small sizes spouts and 
augers now available to fit 
production requirements on 
10 to 25 pound bags. You can 
change in a matter of minutes 
from packing 100 pound bags 
to the 10 pound valve bags .. . cut cost 
by using minimum size bags for exact 
weight y Bom 


Easy to Mix = Just Like Water 


© Using Marcol B-75 eliminates expensive 
heating, pumping or blending equipment — 


oo | pours, handles, and mixes just like water. 
E | © Supplies Extra energy. 


DEHYDRATED | 


© Ends the dust problem. 
* Marcol B-75 has SUPER STABILITY. 


Also All Grades and Grinds Sun-Cured | Write for Free Sample 
Put New Value in Your Feed — Oil it with Marcol B-75 


THE A. B. CAPLE CO. 


Toledo 5, Ohio 


; Fill Valve Bags a¢ Small as 10 Pounds ce (NG 

| 
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s BEST 


Rordens 


What’s good for growth in your feeds 
is also good for the growth of your feed 
business. Borden’s natural-source sup- 
plements, built from milk, fish and 
fermentation products, help you offer 
what's best for your customers, best 
for your business. 


Borden's natural-source feed supple- 
ments, right from the start, provide you 
with a complete feeding program, rich 
in both identified and unidentified 
growth factors. Part of the Borden 
Four-Point Program for the feed man- 
ufacturer, Borden research assures that 
these supplements are standardized to 
meet the latest nutritional develop- 
ments. Rigid production controls and 
testing guarantee their stability, qual- 
ity and strength and are further 
checked constantly in field tests. 


Completely comprehensive, the 
Borden Four-Point Program offers you 
every possible help in marketing your 
feeds: the Borden Technical Advisory 
Service for laboratory and production 
assistance; Borden Basic Research for 
continuing development of better forti- 
fiers and supplements; professional ad- 
vertising and merchandising aids of all 
kinds, and farmer education materials 
to help you promote better feeding and 
management practices. 


You owe it to your business to get 
the full details of Borden's natural- 
source supplements and the Four-Point 
Program, Use the coupon below. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY, = 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT, 
350 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK ¥ 


Gentlemen: 
Please send us complete information 
about your NEW four-point program. 


Name 
Firm 
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Modernization of Feed Plants 


The greatest need in the feed in- 
dustry today appears to be the 
modernization of existing plants for 
the manufacture of feed, and, as 


* 
By Glenn C. Gordon 


small a floor space 
pansion 

(f) Pire hazards such as lack of 
fire sprinklers, open wiring and mo 


to allow for ex 


possibility of selling their present 
property and building new up-to-date 
plants on adequate property. This 
actually, in certain cases, probably 


EDITOR'S NOTE: A comprehen- 
sive outline of the problems and 
points to consider in modernizing 
feed mills is presented in the accom- 
panying article. The author—Glenn 
©. Gordon of the Glenn C. Gordon 
Organization, Alhambra, Cal.—cites 


| basic considerations and then goes 
| inte the various aspects of feed manu- 


facture, describing ways in which im- 
provements can be made. Mr. Gordon 


uch, careful consideration should be tors, poor housekeeping and poor should be recommended. Many own- says a good plant should be able to 
given by all parties to the solution dust control ers hesitate to handle the problem in show a cost of operating, not includ- 
of this problem. (g) High fire insurance premium this fashion since this approach sets ing, of course, sales and delivery, of 

Many problems face the owners due to building type and above fire up additional competition in an al- approximately $1.50 per ton. Many 


and operators of feed mills which 
have been in operation longer than 
15 years. These problems include: 
(a) Insufficient capacity. 
(b) Too great a labor force is nec- 


hazards. 

(h) Structure too 
addition of bin 
structural support through to new 
or existing foundations 


weak to permit 


witnout carrying 


ready highly competitive field. Since 
the plant ginal problems would 
then be transferred to the new own- 
ers, they are still the problems of 
the engineer to solve. 


plants, he notes, actually do better 
than this, but it should be remem- 
bered that in comparing costs per 
ton, different organizations use dif- 
ferent bases for their figures. This 


| essary to operate the plant, (i) Antiquated dust control throw We will then concern ourselves article is reprinted from the Bul- 
i (c) Diffieulty of adding to present ing out some of the most valuable with the problems as we see them. letin of the Association of Operative: 
F ystem the new ideas and processes portions of the feed Just how can these obsolete plants Millers. 
| being developed, These problems are not insur be remodeled to produce a feed which 

(d) Difficulty of adding adequate mountable but do require a consider on today’s market must be held ex- 
bulk delivery facilities within the able amount of study and planning tremely close to formula, at a cost to cooperative members and yet sell 
plants. to adequately do the job required which will permit a reasonable profit at a price in competition with the 


president of out-in-front Desert Gold Feed Co., our needs and that it is giving us a perfect 4 4 ST. LOUIS ELEVATOR 
§ Liberty, Missouri. blend—ev en at relatively high levels of mo- CAPACITY 2,500,000 Bus 
lasses used in our feeds. * 


(e) Original plants built on too 


Many owners seriously consider the 


* Leon Miller, Pres 
Desert Gold Feed Co., 
Liberty, Missouri 


to the owner or an adequate refund 


| being proposed 


most completely automatic and well 
managed plants in the area? 


Questions About Area 

Before investigation within the 
plant is started, certain questions 
about the area must be checked: 

(a) Will sufficient poultry or live- 
stock be raised in the area to sup- 
port a plant for the next 15 or 20 
years? 

(b) Have residences encroached on 
the property to such an extent that 
the civic organizations would pro- 
hibit any expansion of facilities? 

(c) Are streets or highways ade- 
quate to allow easy flow of bulk and 
sack trucks to and from the plant 
without undue loss of time? 

(d) Are any building or other codes 
in the area which 
might require costly changes later 
that might change the cost picture? 

If external influences seem to dic- 
tate that it is practical to continue 
the business in the present area, then 
an engineering analysis of the plant, 
itself, must be made to determine 
how the present facilities can be util- 
ized to the best advantage in the fu- 
ture plant. 

Economic Study 

A careful economic study should be 
made and should include: 

Feed production records. 

Present production costs, 
rect and indirect. 

Present growth of the area in con- 
sumers of the feed. 


both di- 


Size of individual consumers. 
Division of consumers into groups 
' based on quantity of feed required 
per week. 
a Probable future growth of the con- 
sumers in the area. 
{ : Average distance from plant to 
| consumer 
Size and activity of competing feed 


“No Question About It— when plans were 
drawn for our new push button, labor saving 
lant, we knew that Wenger equipment 
would be mixing the molasses and other liquid 
ingredients for our feeds”, says Leon Miller, 


bulk 


“Many years ago we were among the first to 
use Wenger Molasses Mixing equipment for 


Photo of Mr. Leon Miller ond his automatically 
controlled Wenger 750 Series Mixer. 


know now that our new Wenger 750 Series 
Mixer has more than enough capacity to meet 


“Since the first load of feed left our plant in 


COMPANY 


FIRST PUBLIC STORAGE 
SOFT FEED INGREDIENTS 


: applying molasses to mixed feeds containing Sept., 1955 our sales have increased steadily +. 

: ground ear corn, That is the basis of our opera- week after week—proof that our customers Feed Grain Becbeatinwe 

tion today and those years of satisfactory experi- like what they are getting. We wouldn’t be | & a 

ence with Wenger equipment left no question without our Wenger 750 Series Mixer and cleledelhy. Call 

about it, We knew what to expect... and we Storage Tank Pumps.” nt 
WENGER Equipment may be the answer to your problems and profits! WRITE TODAY for free : nao 


Wustrated folders on... Series 500, 600, 700, 750, 800, 1100, 1200, 1250 or 1275 Series Wenger " 
Molasses Feed Mixers... Wenger High Molasses Pellet Systems Wenger Pellet Coolers... Three : 
Models of Fat Mixers... Metered Flow Pumps ond Storage Tank Pumps for any liquid. 


| CO HOICE 
for Our New ysh Du 4 
— 
: 
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VITAMIN E 


FEED SUPPLEMENT 


mad 
OISTILLATION PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES orvisiow OF KODAK 


CONTAINS distilied d-clpho tocophery! ocetote concentrate absorbed on beon 
20,000 INTERNATIONAL UNITS OF VITAMIN E PER POUND 


This makes vitamin E a sure thing in your feed 


Rely on the vitamin E in natural seeds and grains to put the vitamin E in your 
feed and you're taking a chance on two things: (1) there may not be enough there 
in the first place and (2) what is there may lose its potency in milling, mixing, 
and storage. 

Use a few dimes’ worth of Myvamix Vitamin E Feed Supplement per ton 
and you're sure of two things: (1) there will be vitamin E to start with, and (2) it 
will still be there when the feed is eaten. That's because you start with material 
you can count on to have 20,000 International Units of Vitamin E to the pound, 
and the vitamin E is in the acetate form that will hold its potency even after 
storage in finished feed for six months at 100 F. We put the vitamin E in Myvamix 
on a dry, non-dusting soy meal base that makes it as casy to handle as anything 
in your mill. For information or a quotation, write to Distillation Products In- 

. dustries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York, Chicago, and Memphis 
« Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 
“Myvomix” bs @ trode-mork, 


producers of ALY W Vitomin 


Also... vitamin A... distilled monuglycerides 


7 some 3500 Eastman Organic 


Chemicals for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries is « division o¢ Eastman Kodak Company 
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mills or proposed new feed mills. Type of normal delivery of mate- 


Proposed sales campaigns to in- | rials such as rail or truck and the 
crease sales to additional customers. | percentage of each | 
Present customer loyalty. Availability of product uch 


Modern push-button control systems for batching and other operations are 
an important part of many new and modernized feed mills. Shown here ts 
a feed plant control board from which equipment is centrally controlled. 


as whole grains, supplements, etc 


Such other pertinent information 
as may be desired 

From this study it will be possible 
to determine the optimum capacity in 
tons per hour the plant should be re- 
designed to produce and other allied 
decisions which must be made before 


in adequate plant evaluation can be 
made 
In the study of any plant, several 


major fields should be investigated. 
We will take these one at a time for 
a brief study 


MATERIALS RECEIVING The 
iving section should be 
determine whether 

ind supplements can be 


materials 
evaluated to 
whole grain 


rece 


received at a suitable rate and at a 
reasonable cost, without undue con- 
tamination between products and 


thout requiring any production 
portions of the plant being incon- 
venienced during times of receiving 


these materials. Amount and location 
of rail trackage should be studied to 
determine how best to handle rail 
cars and if any adjustments are nec- 


EUREKA 3-SCREEN 


cCoustauction 
squipment F 


i} 
ae 
; ly | 


Keep Abreast 
of the Trend... 


plan wisely with time-tested Eureka Super Cleaners 


Today, better grain cleaning with better cleaning equipment is of prime importance in every 
country elevator, processing plant and terminal elevator. Regulatory reforms long advocated by 


grain associations and allied groups are being put into practice. 


Now is the time to take inventory of your grain cleaning needs. To make sure of future 
profits, to be fully prepared to compete in present and future markets, an analysis of equipment 
may be in order. Do you require complete cleaning fa ilities? New up-to-date replacements? 
Countless Eureka installations have proved Eureka efficiency and cost-reducing potentialities. 
You'll find the Eureka line of Cleaners covers every conceivable cleaning requirement. 


Eureka 3-Screen, 2-Air Super Cleaners ...............15 sizes 
Eureka 4-Screen, 2-Alr Super Cleaners ulS sizes 


Eureka Double Twin Shoe Super Cleaners 
Eureka Receiving Scalpers (single or 2-screen) 


6 sizes 
1] sizes 


Catalog 180-B describes in detail each piece of equipment. Gives construction and operating 
details, screen arrangements, installation diagrams, dust collector recommendations, power re- 


quirements and cleaning capacities on various grains. 


A post card will bring you a free copy 


s. HOWES co., INC. SINCE 1856 


SILVER CREEK, 


LONDON, 


ENGLAND 


| essary in the receiving pit at the 


tracks. 

Ordinarily, the receiving pit should 
be large enough to hold the large 
initial flow of material that is dis- 
charged quickly as soon as the car is 
opened so that it is not necessary for 
the unloading crew to wait until this 
first surge of material is removed 
from the hopper before starting the 
removal of the rest of the product 
from the car. By the time the car 
has been swept and moved, this larger 
storage of material in the hopper will 
have been removed and ready to re- 
ceive the next car without loss of 
time by the unloading crew 

Two primary methods of unloading 
cars are available to the operator. 
Probably the most widely used is the 
ear shovel, which is adequate if not 
more than one car every two hours 
is required to be unloaded. Double 
shovels can be used if slightly greater 
capacity is required. 

Also, a skip type unloader on which 
the operator rides can be used. This 
system requires a greater initial cash 
investment, but since the entire 
operation is handled by one man and 
also since unloading would continue 
at a uniform rate, it is quite a prac- 
tical system from a cost standpoint. 
Working conditions for the men are 
better also since they do not have to 
climb the pile of feed nor become so 
physically tired that production falls 
off in the afternoon. This system is 
somewhat safer also since occasion- 
ally a man can get caught in the 
cable of the car shovel. 


Alr System 


A third method of receiving grain 
products utilizes a complete air sys- 
tem which is higher in first cost and 
also higher in daily operating cost 
since the horsepower required to pick 
up the material and transport it to 
its destination is many times as great 
as a mechanical system, but it does 
have advantages such as reduced 
dust at the unloading point, does not 
require pits for hoppers, elevators, 
etc., and does not require as many 
moves for the rail cars since several 
pick-up points can be obtained quite 
economically and is often used when 
storage space on tracks is limited. 

Receiving material by truck obvi- 
ously has many of the same problems 
as by rail, but the problem is simpli- 
fied in many cases by the use of a 
truck dump which can unload an 
entire truck in a matter of minutes. 
If the bulk of the trucks to be un- 
loaded are not semi’s, the cost is very 
low since all that is required is a 
front end lift at a very economical 
figure. If the primary need is to be 
able to unload semi’s, it is then nec- 
essary to use a platform lift which 
often costs between $25,000 and $30,- 
000 installed. If the number of trucks 
per day is large enough, this type of 
unloading system will very easily pay 
for itself and is then recommended. 


If the feed plant is located in an 
area adjacent to residential and com- 
mercial buildings it is often neces- 
sary to install dust collection along 
with the receiving hopper. This can 
economically be done by using peri- 
meter air pick-ups around the edges 
of the hopper which picks up the dust 
at its source before it is mixed with 
large amounts of air and becomes ex- 
pensive to handle 

INGREDIENT STORAGE — The 
storage of feed ingredients ready for 


INVESTIGATE 


@ Steamed ROLLED OATS 
@ Steamed CRIMPED OATS 
PULVERIZED OATS 


Write for information 
DES MOINES OAT 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Phone 6-3155 
Des Moines, lowa 
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CLULCE re THE FEED INDUSTRY 


LIME CREST 


TRACE-MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


Lime Crest Trace-Mineral Pre-Mixes are 
designed to help manufacturers make feeds 
to meet today’s requirements . . . con- 
veniently, economically, scientifically. An 
exclusive blending process insures uni- 
formity and accuracy of composition. All 
pre-mixes are formulated for effective feed 
fortification . . . laboratory controlled for 
maximum quality. 

Important too is Lime Crest’s leadership 


“A New Key to Feed Efficiency”’ tells the story of 
the development of Lime Crest pre-mixes . . . and 
their advantages. Send for your free copy today. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 
Write for a free reprint of the chapter on Energy Values 
of Feedstuffs for Poultry from the 1955 Edition of The 
ickens by Dr. Harry W. Titus. 


Scientific Feeding of 


(PATENT APPLIED POR) 


in trace mineral research. Lime Crest 
pioneered the use of better ingredients in 
pre-mixes. It originated the important 
principle of using minerals that are more 
compatible with the fat-soluble vitamins. 
Today’s Lime Crest Trace-Mineral Pre- 
Mixes reflect our continued dedication to 
the production of the most advanced prod- 
ucts in their field . . . to help you produce 
better feeds. 


LIME CREST PRODUCTS 


are made by Limestone Products Corporation of America 


Newton, N. J. 


Dept. A-11 
World's Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 


Makers of LIME CREST CALCITE CRYSTALS — the 3-in-1 calcium supplement for poultry; LITTER- 
KEPE-—the ideal conditioner for poultry litter; Non-Skid BARN CALCITE—for safe, non-skid barn floors. 


Canadian Distributor: The Ash Chemical Company, Boord of Trade Building, Montreal 1, P.Q. 
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Ingredient and mixed feed storage must be well planned with adequate facill- 
ties In today’s efficient feed plants. Shown here is part of « distributions sys- 


tom for feeds in a modern plant. 


adequate batching is a very pertinent 
problem and requires much considera- 
tion in existing plants being studied 
for remodeling. Too much of the in- 
gredients in these plants today must 
be purchased in bags, stored in bags 
and cut-in at the mixer by hand at 
the time the batch is being prepared 
This system requires paying a higher 
price to have the product bagged, a 
higher price for unloading from the 
car, labor cost of stacking in a very 
sizable ingredients warehouse, labor 
cost again to break down the stacks 
at time of need, wheeling, usually by 
hand, to the batch area and then 
cutting into the mix. 

By having adequate storage work 
bins, these materials can be pur- 
chased in bulk with an initial saving 
and stored at the time of unloading 
in bins ready for easy flow into batch 
equipment; saving wheeling two 
ways, stacking, unstacking, opening, 
cleaning and returning bags, all of 
which are expensive even without 
giving much consideration to the 


When A Farmer Asks... 


“What is the best 
seed treatment?” 


Can you give him the facts? 


For the man who wants the best in 
seed treatment, there is but one an- 
swer,,., the modern PANOGEN Proc- 
Here's why: 

FIRST, liquid PANOGEN is the only 
seed disinfectant containing cyano 
(methylmercuri) guanidine. Tests 
prove this a most effective mercury 
compound for controlling seed-borne 
diseases, 

SECOND, because this active in- 
— is so much more effective, 
iquid PANOGEN can do a better job 
with less mercury than other seed dis- 
infectants, This assures greater safety 
from germination injury 

THIRD, liquid PANOGEN's power- 
ful, fast-working vapor action pene- 
trates every crack, pore and crevice in 
the seed. It even destroys diseases un- 
der the hull! 


FOURTH, liquid PANocEN helps 
control a wide variety of smuts, 


ura 
A PRODUCT OF PANOGEN, INC. 
> 


vy 


PANIOGEN .. . the 
liquid seed disinfectant for 
beth fully automatic and 
slurry treaters. 


Station studies show 
PANOGEN-treated seed can be expected 

to come up faster, give better stands, 
produce better grain and more of it. 

FIFTH, because PANOGEN-treated da! 
seed is colored pink, the farmer can —— 
see for himself that each seed is a 
(And that same pink color 
protects you by helping identify seed 
so it will mot be purchased for non- 


SIXTH, PANOGEN is the only liquid 
seed disinfectant widely 
recommended by agricultural colleges 
from coast to coast 

For more facts on the modern 4 
PANOGEN PROCESS or the name of 
your nearest PANOGEN Distributor, 
write to Panogen, Inc., Ringwood, 


tested and 


visinractant 
RINGWOOD, ILLINOIS 


blights, and other seed-borne diseases. 
Because it attaches itself tightly and 
permanently to the seed, it continues 
to give protection after planting. Ex- 


that 


| 


rodent problem in sacked storage 
areas. 

It is desirable with certain ingredi- 
ents to buy in bags but with these 
they should be cut directly from the 
car or truck into receiving systems 
and stored in work bins for use at 
the batch area. Some plants find it 
useful to arrange a hammermil! 
somewhere convenient to this receiv- 
ing line so that certain ingredients 
that become hardened in bags can 
be re-sized before placing in work 
bins. The size of work bins for stor- 
age of certain materials must be 
carefully selected since it is inad- 
visable to store some materials for 
lengthy periods. Products in this 
category are such materials as soy 
meal, fish meal, meat scraps, etc. 

BATCHING SYSTEM—The actual 
batching system is the heart of any 
feed mill, and all other items must be 
gauged to its speed. Since production 
requirements are set from the eco- 
nomic evaluation of the plant and 
area, it then becomes the engineer's 
and operator’s job to devise an eco- 
nomical method of approaching this 
goal with a minimum of initial in- 
vestment for changes and yet obtain 
a reasonable labor and maintenance 
production cost. 

Since a major problem in existing 
plants is the fact that they are too 
tightly crowded between storage 
facilities and a railroad, it is often 
necessary to make a major change, 
reassigning present batching bins and 
areas to additional grinding, pellet- 
ing or other uses, and move into an 
adjacent area now used as an in- 
gredients storage warehouse and 
erect an adequate set of batch bins. 
The number and size of these bins is 
governed by the size of plant and the 
number of formulas being used regu- 
larly. The usual number of bins 
ranges from 12 to 20, but in one plant 
for which we have just completed the 
design, they found that they needed 
40 bins above the batching operation 
to adequately handle the problem. 


Equipment Needed 


Equipment for an adequate batch- 
ing plant should consist of: 

1. A metering system from the 
bins which would range from gravity 
flow, if speed and accuracy are not 
essential, to conveyors or feeders 
where greater accuracy is necessary. 

2. A scale hopper into which in- 
gredients are weighed which should 
have large gates for quick dumping. 

3. A good horizontal ribbon type 
mixer sized to suit the production re- 

(Continued on page 84) 


You Can Count On 


© Leadership Research 
© Quality Control 

© Outstanding Facilities , 
© Quick Servico 


Trace Mineral Premixes . . . lodized- 
Mangenesed Caiclum (any desired jev- 
ol) . . . Menganesed Calcium [any de- 
sired level) . . . Electro (free-flowing) 
Calclum .. . Pellet Machine Calcium 
. Reguler tplein) Calcium . Dust- 
fess (piain) Celclum .. . Shelimaker 
Calcium Grit . . . Sarn-Brite (Barniime). 


Write — Wire—Phone 
Calcium Carbonate Co. 


CHICAGO 6, TLL CARTHAGE, MO. OMAHA, MEBRASEA 
227 W. Adems fox 409 325 WOM. Bids 
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Bive Streak Twin 
Spiral Mixer with 


Gap Permanent 
Magnet 


Blue Streak 
Double Chain 
Drag Feeder 


Blue Streak 
Advance Custom 
Mill with 
Pratermatic 
Screen Change 


Twin Spiral Mixer 


Blue Streak 
Vertical and 
Herizental 
Screw Conveyors 
Blue Streak 
Advance 
Custom Mill 


Any feed mill designed and automated by Prater is 

bound to make more profits than other mills . . . 

. there are many production records to prove this 
f fact! Why is this true! Because any experienced mill 

¢ operator knows that it takes a combination of the 

two—a good mill layout and efficient machinery 


The DUAL-POWER to produce good feed, economically. Prater has been 


providing both for many years and this experience 

Gneak Advance Custom Mill pays off in your mill—this is just one reason why 
Here's the answer to that need for unlimited conveying Prater is the leader in the industry. Regardless of 
capacity in any direction! This new Blue Streak DUAL- the size of your mill . . . or how little equipment you 
POWER Advance Custom Mill has an extra motor directly need, let Prater analyze your needs and make 
connected to the blower. Highly efficient for medium and recommendations. There's no obligation. 


FARMERS READ ABOUT AND PRATER ENGINEERS OFFER 


DEMAND GRANULAR GRIND 4/ <7 PERSONALIZED SERVICE! 


Prater's engineers consider every factor of a mill's 
To back up the users of Blue Streak Advance Custom operations before making ree dotions for mill 


Mills and other Prater equipment, Prater is advertis- layout, construction end machinery. Before each cow 
ing Blue Streak Granular Grind and Mixing in well custom feed mill or Blue Streak installation gets a stamp of approval, 
known state farm papers. Thousands of farmers are Prater engineers must be satisfied that there's maximum feed produc. 
being educated to know more about Granular Grind tion at minimum cost—and that the miller is satisfied! 

ond that it's only obtainable through his Blue Streok 

equipped custom miller. This is just one of the many 

ways Prater helps the Blue Streak Custom Miller in- 

crease soles. 
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| PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY, 1515 South 55th Court + Chicago 50, Illinois a 


“On our last three houses totaling 15,000 birds we averaged 3.45 lbs still using the same brand of feed, but since the manufacturer has 
ma at 9 weeks, 3 days. Feed conversion was down to 2.54. We thought started adding Vigofac we’re getting much bigger birds and much 
we were getting good results last year”, says Mr. Chambers. ‘‘We're _ better feed conversion. That’s where we make our profit.” 


got 2000 more pounds 
per 5000 birds the same 
amount feed with 


J. A. Chambers, Lexington, Ky. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


Headquarters for Antibiotics, Vitamins and Growth- Promotion 
feed ingredients for Animal Health and Nutrition 


Broilermen’s Jury” reports 

The Vigo 


on 


broiler 


“Our results with 600,000 birds showed 
us that Vigofac gives us more pounds 


of gain on less feed” 
Sirman N. McAllister, Broiler Service Manager, Frankford, Delaware 


“The most meat we ever put on birds 
in 10 weeks” Lorenz Gades, Glenwood, Minn. 


“Best bunch of birds I’ve raised in 23 
years” H. Clifferd Murray, Frankford, Delaware 


feeds 


As a feed formulator you naturally judge a new ingredient on its 
performance in controlled tests—conducted by qualified scien- 
tists at research farms and experiment stations. 


Data from these sources, still coming in, confirm 
earlier reports that Vigofac produces a greater im- 
provement in rate of gain and feed efficiency than 
any other source of Unidentified Growth Factors. 


But as a feed salesman F tow also want to know what your cus- 
tomers think of the product. Is it helping them to more profita- 
ble production? Is it helping to sell your feed? 


There’s plenty of evidence that it is. Tens of millions 
of birds raised on Vigofac-fortified rations have now 
been marketed. Growers have had a chance to com- 
pare results. And they’re mighty enthusiastic—as 
these statements from large-scale producers show. 


Feed dealers we’ ve talked to are just as enthusiastic about broiler 
rations containing Vigofac—and the advertising behind it. It 

ives them another advantage to talk about, makes their selling 
job easier. Vigofac in the bag improves your feed’s performance 
rating. Vigofac on the tag helps to give it still more sales appeal. 


“Gives us a brand-new selling story 


that competition can’t match” 


..» Feed Dealer Frank Satterwhite, Lexington, Ky. 
“Since Vigofac was added to our line of broiler rations our feeders 
get bigger birds and better feed conversion. That means more profit 
or them and for us.” 


Here are Mr. Chambers’ actual feeding records with birds 
on Vigofac-fortified ration: 


“My birds averaged 3.66 lbs. in 75 days with Vigofac,"’ reports 
Sirman N. McAllister. “‘We get bigger, sturdier birds ready for 
market in less time and at better feed efficiency than on any pre- 
vious program. After seeing what Vigofac has done for us, we 
wouldn't be without it.” 


‘1 66 days 5010 42,950 17,160 2.50 3.43 
#2 =| 67 days 4980 45,100 17,320 2.60 | 3.48 
#3 | 66 days 4980 43,500 17,200 2.53 3.45 
| A product of 
630 Flushing Ave. 1151 Chattahoochee Ave., N. W. 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. Atlanta 2, Georgia Exclusively for 
425 N. Michigan Ave. 1500 16th Street the Feed Industry 


Chicago 11, Illinois San Francisco 3, California 
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50th Year of Food, 
Drug Law to Be Noted 


WASHINGTON—Industry groups, 
trade associations, individual firms 
and consumer organizations will join 
forces with federal and state offi- 
clals in a year-long program of ac- 
tivities during 1956 to mark the 50th 
anniversary of national legislation in 
the food, drug and cosmetic fields. 


This was announced by Eugene H. 
Holeman, president of the Associa- 
tion of Food and Drug Officials of 
the United States, as he named the 
members of a 50th anniversary gen- 
eral committee, The committee is 
made up as follows: 

Joe F. Lakey, director, Division of 
Food and Drugs, Texas Department 
of Health, will serve as coordinator 
for control officials; Henry J. Hoff- 
man, chief chemist, Minnesota De- 
partment of Agriculture, Dairy and 
Food, chairman of control officials; 
Commissioner George P. Larrick, 
Food and Drug Administration, 
vice chairman for control officials. 


US 


Coordinator for consumers will be 


Mrs. Theodore S. Chapman, president 
General Federation of Women 

Clubs; Howard A. Prentice vice 
president, Corn Industries Research 


Foundation, coordinator for industry 
S. F. Riepma, president, National 
Association of Margarine Manufac- 
turers, chairman for food industries 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., president, American 
Bakers Assn., vice chairman for food 
industries. 

A. H. Fiske, vice President, Eli 
Lilly & Co. was named chairman for 


drug and cosmetic industries; S. L 
Mayham, executive ice president 
Toilet Goods Assn., vice chairman, 


drug and cosmetic industries 
Mr. Holeman 


who is superintend 


ent of the Division of Food ind 
Drugs, Tennessee Department of 
Agriculture, will serve as general 
chairman. 

He said a variety of anniversary 
events will take place throughout the 
coming year. On June 30, 1906 
President Theodore Roosevelt signed 
both the first Food and Drugs Act 


and the Meat Inspection Act 


| 


Texas Firm Names 


Midwestern Manager 


FORT WORTH—Fort Worth Steel 
& Machinery Co. has appointed Walt 
Connell of Arlington Heights, IL, to 
its newly-created post of midwestern 
regional manager, with headquarters 
in the firm's Chicago office. 

J. D. Brance, company president, 
announced the appointment at the 
firm’s main offices in Fort Worth. The 
company produces and distributes 
conveying and elevating machinery 
and specialized machinery for veg- 
etable oil extraction plants. 

Mr. Connell previously was regional 
manager in Chicago for the American 
Pulley Co., which he joined as a sales- 
man in 1948. He studied mechanical 
engineering at Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis 

He now supervises a region includ- 
in seven of FWS&M’s sales districts, 
encompassing 10 states and parts of 
three others. The region includes of- 
fices and warehouses in Kansas City 
and St. Louis as well as Chicago. 


LOAD BULK CARS CHEAPER, EASIER 
FORSTER BULK LOADER 


SIMPLE, LOW COST 
SYSTEM OPERATED 


BY ONE MAN 


Here is the ideal answer to 
the trend to bulk loading. 
The Forster bulk loader 
folds compactly on the 
dock, moves easily into 
either end of boxcar and 
retracts smoothly to permit 
easy filling of the center 
of car. One man can oper- 
ate. Plenty of capacity for 
quick loading. Many satis- 
fied customers. 


te 


When not in use, Forster Bulk Loader folds out of the way on dock 


WRITE TODAY FOR 


Ve FORSTER MANUFA 


MA 


INES FOR MODERN MILLING 


Forster Bulk Loader extended into boxcar 


COMPLETE 


NOTE THESE 
STAR FEATURES 
* Dustiess operation 

* Operated by one man 


* Requires minimum space on 
dock 


* Easy to install 


* Totally enclosed fan cooled 
motors 


* Dust tight magnetic starting 
equipment 


* All steel construction 


* Ball bearings throughout 
Guaranteed agains? defects 


DETAILS 


People will gamble on anything. 
Now they’re beginning to save money 
on the chance that it may be valu- 
able again some day. 

Pipe smokers are supposed to be 

more contented than cigarette smok- 


| ers. Well, for one thing, they're not 


so continually being confused and 
upset by conflicting and exaggerated 
advertising claims. 
A good driver is not just one who 
obeys traffic rules, but one who is 
quick enough to dodge those who 


don't. 
When money talks these days it’s 
probably asking what happened. 


Know how to tell when 
reached middle age? 
To answer this it takes no sage; 
You've reached middle age, my friend, 
when your middle 
Simply ain't no longer liddle. 


“Back already, Mrs. Olson! It must 
have been quite expensive abroad?” 
“That wasn't why I came back. 
My husband sent more money than 
I asked for, so I began to won- 


der...” 

think it’s so far-fetched 
For 


you've 


We don't 
that Washington didn't tell lies 
one thing, he didn’t play golf 


Two scientists were discussing the 


future of nuclear fission. One was 
pessimistic and predicted a cosmic 
tragedy within 10 years. The other 


said he would give odds of 100 to 1 
that no such thing would happen 

“Those are long odds,” said his 
colleague. ““What makes you so cer- 
tain?” 

“IT don’t have to be certain. I only 
know that I can collect my bet and 
you can't.” 


PEAT SALES LTD. 


PO. Box 199. Mew Westminster, Coneds 
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oDAY, high-energy feeds are helping broiler 
fo growers produce top-quality birds—faster 
and at lower cost. Even so, many such rations 
are failing to deliver full potential in feed 
efficiency. 


HERE’S THE ANSWER 


For peak performance a high-energy level in 
feed must be balanced by the proper amount 
of effective protein. The best way of obtaining 
an effective protein in today’s broiler feeds is 
by use of added Methionine. 


Because birds on a high-energy ration con- 
sume less feed, each pound must contain extra 
nutritive values. Therefore, definite amounts 
of protein and other factors are added in con- 
centrated form to bring the ration into balance. 
But, until recently the amount of Methionine 
required to assure optimum efficiency from 
feed energy has not been known. 


Now, work at the Du Pont nutrition labora- 
tory clearly defines the Methionine-energy con- 
cept (see chart). By using this new information, 
formulators can add the specific amount of 
Du Pont Methionine needed to balance energy 
at any practical level. This means new effi- 
ciency for many broiler feeds—even those al- 
ready excellent by present standards. 
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Methionine content plots below the line of true requirement, Dotted 


rag ABOVE: Feed containing 960 cal Ab. falls short of full efficiency. Its 
line shows result of addition of .05% Methionine. 


TECHNICAL HELP — Du Pont personne! are prepared to work with nutritionists in 
the application of the Methionine-energy concept to broiler feeds. 


DATA FOR DETAILED STUDY Write Du Pont for full information on diets and 
experimental procedure employed in establishing the new Methionine-energy 
concept. 


LABORATORY RESEARCH CONTINUES to refine and extend the new know!- 
edge about Methionine and its practical applications. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.) Du Pont Company of Canada Limited 
Grasselli Chemicals Department 60 Richmond Street West 
Animal industry and Nutrition Section Terente, Canade 
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How to Breed and Select sneer mover. 


For Meat-Type Hogs 


By Stewart H. Fowler 
State College of Washington 


There is general agreement among 
swine specialists as to what the meat- 
type hog is. That is, basically he is 
a well-museled hog that exhibits 
superior development in the loin and 
ham. He earries a bit more stretch 
than the average hog, without sacri- 
fice of over-all balance, is extremely 


NORTH EAST 


trim in the jowl and middle, and is 


smooth and firm in 


| ever, such unity o 


not exist regarding 
of consistently placing 


mal on the market 


Feeding an animal on a lower plane 
protein and 


of nutrition with 


extent, this is true and is all right 
as long as the higher proportion of 
muscle to fat is accomplished by a 
proportional increase of muscle with 
a corresponding decrease in fat and 
not accomplished by solely starving 
fat off of a muscle-deficient animal. 


Wilson and co-workers (1953) 
found that pigs receiving high pro- 


his fleshing. How- 
f agreement does | tim rations produced leaner car- 
the best means | ©288e8 than those on medium or low 


more 


such an ani- 


protein. Whatley et al. (1953) founc 

that restricting the energy intake 

during the latter part of the fatten- 

| ing period reduced the rate of gain 

and produced a leaner carcass. How- 

| ever, a reduction in dressing per- 

| centage offset the carcass value ad- 
vantage of the leaner carcass. 

Work reported by McMeekan and 

Hammond (1940) indicated that ra- 
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pid early growth and siow later 
growth in hogs produces the best 
| developed muscle and a minimum 


than I’ve ever had 


cattle gain before”’ 
,..says Roscoe Prosser, Edinburg, Indiana y 


‘Stilbosol’ builds more 
beef at less cost... 


Mr. Roscoe Prosser of Edinburg, Indiana, is 
a seasoned cattle feeder with 30 years’ experi- 
ence, After feeding a supplement fortified with 
‘Stilbosol’ to a check lot of 30 steers for 100 
days, Mr. Prosser concluded, “My cattle gained 
a pound a day more than I’ve ever had cattle 
gain before.” 


Mr. Prosser started 30 cattle, of mixed breeds, 
on feed December 1, 1954. They were thin, 
with a lot of frame, and averaged 835 pounds 
He fed them all the ground corn and cob mea! 
they'd clean up, two pounds of protein supple- 
ment with ‘Stilbosol’ and a mixture of alfalfa 
hay and straw. 


He sold this bunch of steers on March 10, 1955, 
after they'd been on feed for 100 days. They 
averaged 1171 pounds at market, having gained 
336 pounds per animal during this period, or 
an average of 3.36 pounds per steer per day 


Several other observations were made by Mr 
Prosser. He reported that his steers on supple- 
ment containing ‘Stilbosol’ seemed to eat more 
but gained lots faster. His cost of gain was 
lowered considerably because of the more 


efficient use of feed. He also noticed that his 
steers stayed on feed better. 

When asked if he was satisfied with the results 
of feeding a protein supplement with ‘Stilbosol,’ 
Mr. Prosser answered, “You bet! I’ve got 300 
steers and 106 heifers on rations with ‘Stilbosol’ 
right now.” 

Many cattle feeders are reporting their satis- 
faction with ‘Stilbosol’-fortified supplements. 
‘Stilbosol’ is Eli Lilly and Company's trademark for 
Diethylstilbestro!l Premix, Lilly. ‘Stilbosol’ is the only such 


premix compounded under license from the lowa State 
College Research Foundation, Inc. 


(Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) 


EL) LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION; INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In the accom- 
panying article, Stewart H. Fowler, 
animai breeding-swine specialist at 
the State College of Washington, 
Pullman, analyzes the different meth- 
ods of selecting swine for producing 
meat-type hogs consistently. As- 
suming, from studies done, that it is 
more economical and easier to pro- 
duce meat-type hogs by proper breed- 
ing than by modifying the feeding 
procedure, he explains the several 
different methods being used to se- 
lect breeding stocks to give the con- 
sumer the desired leaner pork. The 
article is the text of a talk he gave 
at the recent Swine-Type Conference 
held at Colfax, Wash. 


of fat. Accordingly, the recommen- 
dation might be made to start pigs 
fast and finish them off slow. Mé- 
Meekan (1940) presents data, how- 
ever, which shows the size of muscle 
fiber in pigs increases under good 
nutrition but is reduced on a low 
plane of nutrition suggesting that 
care must be exercised in adjusting 
fed intake so as not to handicap full 
muscular development. 


Proper Breeding Easier 
As a result of their studies, What- 
ley and co-workers (1953) concluded 


| that it is more economical and easier 


to produce meat-type hogs by proper 


| breeding than by modifying the feed- 


ing procedure. To accomplish this, 
it will be necessary to identify meat- 
type strains and select individuals 
of desirable meat type for use in the 
breeding herd. We must locate those 
individauls that carry superior mus- 
cle development and identify those 
that will transmit that superior mus- 
cling to their progeny. 

Perhaps the cry has been too much 
in the direction of “too much fat” 
without enough consideration of “too 
little lean.” There is not a swine 
producer in the country that can 
take a muscle-deficient hog and 
make a meat-type hog by modified 
feeding procedure, The best he can 
hope to do is pad the animal's frame 
with fat so as to hide this lack of 
muscling at acceptable market 
weight. It is necessary to breed that 
muscle development into the hog if 
the producer is going to provide the 
cuts of lean, quality pork that the 
housewife is demanding. 

For many years, beef cattle pro- 
ducers have appreciated the impor- 
tance of adequate natural fleshing 
(lean meat or muscle) in their breed- 
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ing stock and today are making 
heavy inroads into the swine pro- 
ducer’s pork market by placing 
tempting cuts of red lean beef in 
front of the housewife at :the self- 
service meat counters over the coun- 
try, even to the point of challenging 
pork’s monopoly of the American 
breakfast table. Next time you are 
in your local shopping center, watch 


Mrs. Housewife compare that pork 
chop with the “sad little eye” of 
lean and the predominance of fat 


with the T-bone steak with the feath- 
er of marbling and predominance of 
red, lean meat in the adjoining dis- 
play section. Is there any doubt in 
your mind which cut she will put in 
her shopping basket? 

If we are to breed this muscle 
development into our hogs, we must 
first, identify those animals carrying 
this superior muscle development. 
At present, we have about three 
methods that can be used with vary- 
ing degrees of success: (1) visual 
appraisal of the live animal, (2) back- 
fat probes or measurements on the 
live animal, and (3) progeny per- 
formance through carcass evalua- 
tion. 

Visual Appraisal 

Visual appraisal of the live animal 
is the weakest and least effective 
method of identifying these superior 
meat-type strains. However, it is the 
method used to the largest extent 
at the present time. The main dis- 
advantage of this method lies in the 
fact that very little relationship ex- 
ists between outward appearances 
and desirability and the more eco- 
nomically important characters, such 
as carcass quality. Furthermore, the 
genes of a superior animal are often 
hidden by an unfavorable environ- 
ment. 

Downey (1951) “sums up” the sta- 
tus of this method by saying that 
visual judging of live hogs is only 
a crude method of assessing carcass 
quality. He points out that even 
skilled judgés can only appraise the 
outline of the pig's conformation— 
they can roughly compare the rela- 
tive proportions of the body but can 
only guess at the proportion of fat 
to lean in the carcass. Furthermore, 
variations in body conformation as 
measured by visual scoring has a 
somewhat low heritability so that 
progress in improving body confor- 
mation would progress rather slowly 
if based entirely on visual inspection, 
especially if several other factors 
are being selected for at the same 
time. 

In studying the heritability of con- 


formation in swine, Stonaker and 
Lush (1942) found difference in 
scores in a population of Poland 


China were 20% heritapnle. With the 
highest possible score being 54, the 
parents selected scored 3.55 points 
higher than the average. With such 
selection, an improvement of about 
0.71 point per generation could be 
expected. 


Fat Measurement More Accurate 

Lasley and co-workers (1955) re- 
ported that measurements and scores 
taken on live hogs were more ac- 
curate in determiinng the amount of 
fat in the live hog than they were 
in determining the amount of lean. 
Heart girth and flank girth were 
more highly correlated with the per- 
centage of fat in the carcass than 
with the percentage of lean cuts; 
and body length, as scored in the 
live hog, was negatively correlated 
with the percentage of fat in the 
carcass. 

Earlier work reported by Lasley 
et al (1953) indicated that higher 
yields of lean and lower yields of 
fat were correlated with certain live 
hog scores, such as, greater length 
of body, longer legs, trimmer jowls, 


SCROGGINS GRAIN CO. 
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smoother shoulders, better symmetry, 
less width of back, less depth of body 
and less flat shape of back. 

This would indicate that some pro- 
gress toward more acceptable meat 
type can be made through visual ap- 
praisa] of conformation. However, as 
with most anything in our modern 
age, some moderation must be ob- 
served. For example, we do not want 
to return to the long, stilted-legged 
hog of the '20’s making it impossible 
to “pull the hams down to the hocks,” 
nor do we want to narrow the back 
until we lose loin muscle develop- 
ment, nor do we want to pursue less 
depth of body to the point of sacri- 
ficing feed capacity and constitution. 

However, visual inspection, intelli- 
gently applied, can lead to enough 
progress to make it worthy of con- 
sideration and does provide encour- 
agement for the livestock judge in 
his work. 

As visual estimates of carcass 
value in the live animal are not too 
accurate and tend to favor narrow, 
shallow, long bedies and long legs, 


other mefhods of measuring carcass 
value in prospective breeding ani- 
mals are needed. Fortunately, two 
such methods, based on the corre- 
lation between backfat thickness in 
the live hog and backfat thickness 
and percent of lean cuts in the car- 
cass are available. One is the rapid 
“probing” method developed by Hazel 
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indicating that backfat measure- 
ments can be used as fairly reliable 
estimates of leanness of the carcass. 
Their probing technique was de- 
veloped to measure this backfat 
thickness in the live hog. 

A narrow metal ruler, 6 in. long 
and about one quarter in. wide, 
graduated in tenths cf inches, is in- 


serted through an incision in the 
skin and is pressed through the un- 
derlying fat to firm lean tissue un- 
defneath. Measurements are usually 
made in three places: just behind 
the shoulder, in the middle of the 
back, and over the last lumbar verte- 
brae, which is near the crest of the 
rump (all measurements made at 


and Kline (1952), and the other 
employs the use of the Lean-Meter 
developed by Andrews (1955) ana 
Whaley at Purdue. 

Hazel and Kline (1953) found cor- 
relations of —.75 and +.79. respec- 
tively, between four backfat meas- 
urements taken on carcasses and the 
percentages of lean cuts and fat cuts, 
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DISCOVERED A ‘GOLD MINE’ 
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The Day The Postman 
Brought Me a Booklet Crammed 
Full Of Money-Making Facts 
About HI-PRO-CON—Staley’s 
Amazing 50% Protein, Dehulled 

Soybean Oil Meall’’ 


"{ learned how to get 260 Ibs. more ‘true’ bean meats per ton— how to pack more 
nutrition in balance—how to put up to 21% more soybean oil meal in my present 
bulk storage bins—how to speed up pellet mill production rates 5% to 20%—how 
to standardize protein quality so feeds will give the same fine results every time!” 


“IT sent in for a free book and got a gold mine by return 
mail—a 40-page gold mine of information: 
Meal As It Affects Feed Performance!’ 

“It arrived right in the nick of time, too! I was getting 
gripes by the dozen from my customers. Sales were slip- 
I was plenty puzzled because just 3 months 
before I'd had a record month in sales! 

“Yet my plant manager had made a thorough check on 
everything, all the way down to each step in our milling 


ping badly. 


operation. He, too, was baffled. 


“I turned to the Staley’s book for help and there I found 
I was amazed to discover that 


the key to my problems. 


hulls and other nutritionally unavailable materials in each 
ton of ordinary 44% soybean oil meal | had been using. 

“Today however, I'm happy to say that’s all over. I've 
been using Hi-Pro-Con ever since. This remarkable 50% 
protein, dehulled, special heat-treated Soybean Oil Meal 
is the one high-protein source that guarantees me standard- 
ized protein quality. And now my feeds give the same fine 
resulta every time. I'm sold on Hi-Pro-Con, as you, too, 
will be once you try it. It costs little more to start—and 
pays off handsomely in long-range results. Why not send 
for your FREE copy of Staley's remarkable book yourself? 
It may prove a gold mine for you too!" 


‘Soybean Oil 


protein sources often fluctuate from batch to batch —some- 


times as much as 58%. 


"TMA. for feed product of A. Staley Mig. Co. 


I could hardly believe my own 
eyes when I saw that there were more than 260 pounds of 
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A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO, 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


FREE—MAIL COUPON BELOW 


A. Seley Manutecturing Co. 
Please send me by return moll * FREE book, 
“Soybean Ot Meal Quality As Affects Feed Perform- 
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Ever since the prehistoric cow 
nibbled grass or sampled the wild oats or alfalfa, Urea 
has been a feed ingredient. Cattle and other ruminant animals 
digested the natural Urea and other simple nitrogen compounds 
common in feed plants of that day, as they are in feed crops now. 
In those early times as now, rumen activity was probably slow 
and variable, since natural feeds were high in fiber much of 
the year, and low in Urea and other sources of protein. 


Today PROCADIAN* 
Urea Feed Mixture makes it 
easier for you to build supplee 
ments to fit every modern beef, - 
and sheep feeding program. High-quality, 
free-flowing PROCADIAN Urea is available in any quantity 
for immediate shipment from the big, modern plants of Nitrogen 
Division, the nation’s largest producer. See us now for 
quotations and prompt service. 


NITROGEN DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


fo 


* Trade-mark 


Bellevue 1464 
Ironton 86-4366 
Broadway 5443 
Columbia 2-4040 
Kalamazoo 5-8676 
Hemlock 1-0920 
Wainut 7805 
Columbia 3-6676 
Hopewell 6301 
Dunkirk 68-3201 
Hanover 2-7300 


P. 0. Box 166, Omaha 7, Neb 

P. 0. Box 96, Ironton, Ohio 

6060 College Ave., indianapolis 20, ind 
Box 168, Columbia, Mo. 

511 Paterson St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

1095 Market St., San Francisce 3, Cal 
133 Carnegie Way, N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga 
1203 Gervais St., Columbia 1, $. C 

P. 0, Box 28, Hopewell, Va 

2999 West 6th St., Los Angeles 5, Ca! 

40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


PIEHL’S 
ALFALFA MILi 


BLISSFIELD, MICHIGAN 


Dehydrated and Suncured 
Ai Meal—Hay & Straw 


sites about 1% inches off the midline 
of the body) 

Hazel and Kline (1952) found the 
method quite accurate, with a corre- 
lation of +81 the average 
backfat measurements taken 
on live hogs and on carcasses. They 
also found that measurements made 
on 96 live h 


iccurate 4a 


between 


of four 


indicators of leanness 
mal cuts than were 
carcass mm rements of backfat 


thickness. (Table 1) 


and per cent 


| Table 1—Correlations Between Back- 


fat Th ckness and Loin Area, 
Ham Area and Primal Cuts 


Lean Lean 
loia ham primal 
Measurement area area cuts 
Average of four 
fat 
~414 — 427 —.460 
‘ = t fat 
measurements — 6538 —.499 


They found that the most accurate 


sites were just behind the shoulder 
ind at the middle of the loin about 
1% inches off the midline of the 
body. In later investigations, Hazel 
ind Lush (1954) found a correlation 
rf 70 between the probe measure- 


two locations and the 
lean cuts in the carcass. 


ments at thes« 
per cent 


When Are Probes Accurate 
The question arises as to how early 
these probes may be made with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy to 


t thickness in the car- 
Whatley and co- 
workers (1954) have supplied an an- 
swer. They found that carcass back- 
fat thickne had low correlations 
with 56- and 84-day probes, the 112- 
day probe had a much higher corre- 
lation with the carcass backfat thick- 


predict back! 


‘ass at laughter! 


ness, and the probe at 140 days (186 
lb.) was as closely correlated with 
the carcass backfat measurements 


were slightly more | 


as was the final probe at 210 Ib. just 
before slaughter 

Thus, it appears that probe meas- 
urements on 160- to 180-lb. pigs will 
give a good estimate of their carcass 
backfat thickness at a _ slaughter 
weight of 210 lb. These workers sug- 
gest that the early probe could be 
useful in breeding stock, 
especially boars. They also reported 
that probes on 210-lb. boars are not 
too reliable an indication of carcass 
merit as many boars are ranting at 


selecting 


this weight and therefore are not 
gaining normally. Blunn and co- 
workers (1955) reported that the 
Nebraska Station selects boars at 
154 days of age with the smallest 
backfat measurement, other things 


being equal. 

In view of present federal grades 
for slaughter barrows and gilts, a 
meaty hog should measure about 1.5 
in. of backfat at the shoulder and 
about 1.2 in. at the loin when meas- 
ured by the probe method at a live 
weight of 209 Ib 


Backfat Thickness Heritable 


Lasley et al (1955) found that 
backfat thickness as measured in the 
live hog was 42% heritable. This 
would mean that if the producer 
could select boars and gilts at 200 
lb. with an average backfat thick- 
ness of 1.3 in. from his herd that 
averaged 1.5 in. of this weight, the 
average backfat thickness of their 
offspring should be about 1.42 in. 
Such selection during the course of 


several breeding seasons could level 
off the average backfat thickness of 
his herd at a very acceptable figure. 

The Lean-Meter measures backfat 
thickness in the live hog at the same 
or similar sites as the probe method. 
However, the method is based on the 
differences of electroconductivity of 


“Our Company has been a user 
of Draver Feeders since 1927. 
During this period we have sub- 
jected these feeders to the most 
rigorous conditions, receiving 
many thousands of hours of pro- 
duction with a minimum of 
maintenance cost and a high 
degree of accuracy. 

* User's Name on Request 
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they're mixed under positive, mechanical control. 
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each model 
choice of drives for installation convenience. 
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fat and muscle, fat being a rather 
poor conductor whereas muscle and 
blood are excellent conductors. Meas- 
urements are made by the insertion 
of a slender needle containing appro- 
priate electrodes. The needle is passed 
perpendicularly through the backfat 
into the underlying lean tissue and 
readings can be secured from a 
special measuring device. 


Progeny Performance 

Progeny performance through car- 
cass evaluation is carried out by mat- 
ing a boar to a small group of sows 
and slaughtering a sample number of 
the pigs at market weight to deter- 
mine their carcass desirability. This 
will sample the genetic worth of the 
boar. If the slaughtered progeny 
prove desirable, the boar can be used 
to fullest advantage the following 
breeding season with a reasonable 
degree of assurance that progress 
will be made toward attainment of a 
meat-type herd. In addition, brothers 
and sisters of the high-testing slaugh- 
tered animals can be used to good ad- 
vantage in the breeding herd. 

The relatively new Certified Meat- 
Hog program is largely based on this 
method. This program is designed to 
identify breeding lines that are su- 
perior in the farrowing pen, feedlot 
and packing plant. For a litter to 
qualify as a Certified Meat-Type lit- 
ter it must first meet the require- 
ments of Production Registry. 

Representatives that meet require- 
ments of weight for age are then 
slaughtered and their carcasses rust 
measure within certain set brackets 
for length and average backfat thick- 
ness. In addition the area of the 
cross-section of the eye muscle of 
the loin, cut at the tenth-eleventh 
ribs, must meet minimum standards. 
The area of this muscle (longissimus 
dorsi) serves as an index of the 
amount of lean in the carcass. Kline 
and Haze! (1955) found a correlation 
of .66 between the area of the tenth 
rib and the per cent lean cuts in 23 
carcasses. 

Testing Stations 

In addition to the Certified Meat- 
Hog program, some states now have 
swine testing stations, such as, the 
one being established under the guid- 
ance of the Iowa Swine Producers. 
An entry will include four boar pigs 
and two barrows, by the same herd 
sire and out of at least three dams. 
Entries will be tested in- duplicate 
lots of three pigs each, and rate and 
economy of gain records will be kept 
from 60 to 200 Ib. on each lot. Slaugh- 
ter tests will be made on the barrows, 
and the boars will be probed for back- 
fat thickness at 190 Ib. 

One major disadvantage of progeny 
testing is that it is slow. Records on 
a male's progeny must be obtained 
before he can be used extensively in 
the herd. However, this is not a seri- 
ous handicap in swine since the gen- 
eration interval (average age of 
parents when offspring are born) is 
not too great. 


Improvement Through Breeding 

There is sufficient evidence avail- 
able that within every breed there 
are hogs of meat type that will reach 
market weight in six months or less 
and still make as efficient gains as 
lard-type hogs. It is the problem of 
the breeder to identify these individ- 
uals and then concentrate and ex- 
pand such strains within their breed. 
The Certified Meat-Hog program “is 
the most progressive step ever made 
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Energy Values of Feedstuffs 
For Poultry 


By Dr. Harry W. Titus 


The energy value of a feedstuff 
may be expressed in several ways. 
The gross, or total, energy of a feed- 
stuff is the number of calories a 
given weight of the feedstuff yields 
when it is completely burned or 
oxidized. To be somewhat more 
precise, one may say that the total 
energy is the number of calories 


yielded when the end products of the 
oxidation are. CO, NO, N, SO,, and 
PO. 

The digestible energy of a feedstuff 
is the total energy of said feedstuff 
less the total energy of the feces re 
sulting from it 

The metabolizable energy is the 
digestible energy less the sum of the 
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total energy of the urine and the 
total energy of the combustible gases 


| that result from fermentation in the 


| may be 


alimentary canal. In a ruminant, the 
total energy of the combustible gases 
relatively large, but in the 
chicken so little of any combustible 
gas normally is formed that this loss 
of energ practically nil. So, the 
metabolizable energy of a feedstuff 


| for the chicken is the total energy 


of said feedstuff less the total energy 
of the excrement (feces and urine). 

The net energy is the metaboliz- 
able energy less the energy unavoid- 
ably lost in the utilization of the 
metabolizable energy. This loss of 
energy is often referred to as the 
heat increment and sometimes as the 
energy required for maintenance. 

The productive energy is the net 
energy that is stored as protein and 
fat in a growing or fattening animal, 
or the net energy that is used for the 
production of milk or eggs. 

The Fraps productive energy, in 
the case of the chicken, is the net 


capitalize on 
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@ “Cadmium-ize’"’ means to control large roundworm 
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oxide feed—and offers licensees the promotional 


V And—ia the swine belt—-a heavy radio schedule sending swinemen to feed dealers 


EDITOR'S NOTE: In the accom- 
panying article Dr. Harry W. Titus 
of the Lime Crest Research Labora- 
tory, Limestone Products Corp. of 
America, Newton, N. J., describes the 
different energy values used in 
studies of poultry nutrition, and it is 
concluded that the best energy value 
of a feedstuff for general use is the 
metabolizable energy value. Dr. Titus 
then goes on to explain various 
sources of error in many of the Fraps 
productive energy values. This article 
is the text of a talk by Dr. Titus at 
the recent annual meeting of the Ani- 
mal Nutrition Research Council. 


energy that is stored as protein and 
fat by a young growing chicken. 
Which One?t 

The question to be considered is: 
Which of the several energy values 
of a feedstuff should be used in 
studies of the nutrition of poultry? 

Obviously, the total, or gross energy 
value of a feedstuff is of little utility. 
Not all of any given feedstuff is di- 
gested, and not all of the digested 
portion is absorbed. Hence, some of 
the total energy of a feedstuff is lost 
in the feces 

The digestible energy value of a 
feedstuff is of limited utility. As de- 
termined, it takes into account the 
energy lost in the feces but does not 
take into account that lost in the 
urine. 

The metabolizable energy value of 
a feedstuff is of the greatest utility 
because it is a measure of the energy 
that is available for all purposes, in- 
cluding maintenance. 

The net energy value of a feedstuff, 
when measured as productive energy 
for maintenance, or productive energy 
for growth, or productive energy for 
egg production, should be of the 
greatest utility. It would be, as its 
name indicates, a true net energy 
value of the feedstuff for the pur- 
pose specified. Unfortunately, as 
Swift and French (1954) point out in 
their book, “Energy Metabolism and 
Nutrition,” the perfection of the net 
energy concept is in a practical sense 
a weakness because net energy 
values are not constants. A net 
energy value determining one set of 
conditions is not fully valid under a 
different set of conditions. The net, 
or productive, energy value of a given 
feedstuff varies with the use made 
of the energy and is influenced by 
plane of nutrition, environment, de- 
gree of activity, stage of growth and 
reproductive activity. 


The Best Energy Value 

It must be concluded, therefore, 
that the best energy value of a feed- 
stuff for general use in studies of the 
nutrition of poultry is the metaboliz- 
able energy value. Garry (1955), in 
opening a symposium on the “Assess- 
ment of the Energy Value of Human 
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and Animal Foods” at the Hannah 
Dairy Research Institute on April 30 
of this year, said, “When the ma- 
jority of workers accept uncritically 
theories hallowed by use and wont, 
and know little of the experimental 
bases on which their practices rest, 
then a review can be of the greatest 
value.” 

I should like to paraphrase Garry’s 
statement and say, “When a number 
of workers in the field of poultry 
nutrition blindly use Fraps produc- 
tive energy values and do not take 
the time to learn how those values 
were obtained and what their limi- 
tations are, and do not apply the 
safeguards in their use that Fraps 
provided, then a critical discussion of 
Fraps productive energy values is in 
order.” 

Fraps (1946) did not determine 
directly all the productive energy 
values he published in Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station Bulletin 
No. 678. The majority of these values 
were calculated. Moreover, in the 
case of the few values that were de- 
termined “directly,” Fraps assumed 
that the maintenance requirement 
per unit weight of chicken is the 
same at the limited level of feed in- 
take that it is at full feed. That as- 
sumption is not valid, and its use 
yields a highly questionable estimate 
of the feed, or of the energy, required 
for maintenance. This criticism is an 
important one because one must de- 
duct from the total feed, or the total 
energy, the maintenance requirement 
to obtain the quantity of feed, or the 
number of calories of energy, that is 
used for productive purposes. 

Inasmuch as the majority of Fraps’ 
productive energy values were cal- 
culated, it should be pointed out that 
Fraps used metabolizable energy 
values in his calculations. In turn, 
his metabolizable energy values were 
calculated from digestibility data. It 
is a valid procedure to calculate me- 
tabolizable energy values from di- 
gestibility data only if the digesti- 
bility data are accurate and if suit- 
able energy equivalents of the di- 
gested nutrients are used. 


Apparently Not Typical 

As I have pointed out in another 
place (Titus, 1955), some of the di- 
gestibility data used and published 
by Fraps appear not to be typical of 
the feedstuff for which they are 
given. For example, Fraps (1944, see 
also 1946) gives the digestibility of 
the nitrogen-free extract of solvent- 
extracted soybean meal as 0.30 (or 
30%). that of other soybean meals 
as 0.26 and 0 34, and that of ray soy- 
beans as 069. For soybean meal, 
other workers have reported values 
that range from 0.78 to 0.83, and the 
average of those values is about 0.80: 
Such differences in digestibility, as 
that between 03 and O08 for the 
nitrogen-free extract of soybean 
meal, lead to rather large differences 
in the calculated productive energy 
value of feedstuffs. For example, de- 
pending on the digestibility data that 
are used, one may estimate the Fraps 
productive energy of “average” sol- 
vent-extracted sovbean meal to be 
as little as 551 Cal./lb. or as much 
as 774 Cal./Ib. The latter value is 
more than 40% larger than the 
former 

Other digestibility data used and 
published by Fraps (1944, 1946) may 
be questioned. In general, Fraps’ 
values for the digestibility of the pro- 


Feed Mixers 
Products 
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tein in high-protein feedstuffs appear 
to be low. For this reason, in part, 
Fraps’ productive energy values for 
high-protein feedstuffs tend to be 
smaller than those calculated from 
other digestibility data. 

At least one of the energy equiva- 
lents of digested nutrients used by 
Fraps is in error. Fraps tacitly as- 
sumed, as have several others, that 
the energy value of digested protein 
is the same for the chicken that 
it is for the ruminant. He (Fraps & 
Carlyle, 1942) multiplied the weight, 
in grams, of “effective digestible 
nutrients” by 4.2 to obtain metaboliz- 
able energy. Inasmuch as he (Fraps 
& Carlyle, 1942) defined the “effec- 
tive digestible nutrients” of a feed as 
the sum of the percentages of digesti- 
ble protein, the digestible ether ex- 
tract multiplied by 2.25, and the di- 
gestible nitrogen-free extract, he as- 
sumed that 1 gram of digestible pro- 
tein is equivalent to 4.2 calories; that 
is, he assumed that digested protein 
has the same energy value as digested 
starch. In the case of those animals 
in which the end product of protein 
metabolism is urea, one might use 
that approximation; but, in the case 
of those animals in which the end 
product of protein metabolism is uric 
acid, that approximation is much toc 
high. The chicken derives only about 
3.84 calories of metabolizable energy 
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from each gram of digested protein 
(Barrott, et al, 1938). 

By way of explanation, it may be 
said that “average” protein, when 
burned in a bomb calorimeter, yields 
about 5.65 calories per gram. When 
burned in the animal organism, how- 
ever, it ylelds appreciably less energy 
because the end products of protein 
metabolism are not completely oxi- 
dized, If “average” protein were com- 
pletely digested and metabolized for 


the production of heat, each gram 
would yield about 4.18 calories when 
the chief end product is urea, but 
only about 354 calories when the 
chief end product uric acid. Uric 
acid has a much higher energy 
than urea. 


value 


Three Sources of Error 
There are, then, at least three 
sources of error in many of the pro- 
ductive energy values published by 
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Fraps (1946) and currently used by 
both poultry nutrition research work- 
ers and nutritionists employed in the 
commercial feed industry. They are 
(1) the use of a method of calculat- 
ing the maintenance requirement 
that is not valid, (2) the use of di- 
gestibility data that in some in- 
stances are not typical of the feed- 
stuff to which they were applied, and 
(3) the use of an energy equivalent 
for protein that is too high. 

A further source of error is that 
many of those who have used Fraps’ 
productive energy values have done 
so without taking into consideration 
the fact that the energy value of any 
feedstuff is dependent on its composi- 
tion. The composition of several of 
the feedstuffs studied by Fraps is 
not the now as it was when 
Fraps worked with them. For ex- 
ample, the corn used in Fraps’ studies 
contained 9.9% of protein, 4.1% of 
ether extract, and 71.6% of nitrogen- 
free extract, whereas the corn in use 
today contains appreciably less pro- 
tein. Fraps (1946) fully realized that 
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the composition of a feedstuff affects 
its productive energy value and pub- 
lished what he called production co- 
efficients. Those production coeffi- 
cients can be used to Calculate the 
Fraps productive energy value of a 
given feedstuff when its composition 
is appreciably different from that of 
the feedstuff Fraps studied. Appar- 
ently those production coefficients 
have been ignored by those who have 
used Fraps’ tables. 

Hill and Anderson (1955) have re- 
cently reported on a comparison of 
productive energy and metabolizable 
energy determinations with chicks. 
They found that productive energy 
values are highly variable, whereas 
metabolizable energy values are re- 
producible, and concluded “that me- 
tabolizable energy is a more consis- 
tent and probably more useful 
measure than productive energy.” 

In concluding this paper, I should 
like to repeat what Widdowson 
(1955) said at the end of a paper she 
presented at the previously men- 
tioned symposium on the “Asessment 
of the Energy Value of Human and 
Animal Foods.” She said, “My con- 
clusion must be confession. We have 
all made mistakes, even Atwater. 
But we can console ourselves by 
thinking that ‘the man who makes no 
mistakes does not usually make any- 
thing.’ He certainly does not make 
food tables.” 
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Albers Milling Co. to 


Give Away Turkeys 


LOS ANGELES—The Albers Mill- 
ing Co., a division of the Carnation 
Co., has launched a nation-wide mer- 
chandising campaign on two of its 
products, using turkeys at prizes. 

An estimated 77,000 turkeys will be 
purchased by Albers in conjunction 
with the firm's Flap Jack Mix cam- 
paign on the West Coast and the 
canned Friskies promotion for the 
rest of the U.S. Grocers buying these 
products will be supplied with a card- 
board turkey display and entry 
blanks. Customers in each store regis- 
ter and have a chance to win a 12-lb 
dressed turkey from the store’s own 
meat department. 


Dates Chosen for ’56 


Georgia Conference 


ATLANTA, GA.—The 1956 Georgia 
Feed and Poultry Conference will be 
held June 4-5 at the Dinkler Plaza 
Hotel, Atlanta 

Will L. Kinard, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Georgia Feed Assn., an- 
nounced the dates. 
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all at sea about high-level feeding? 


High-level feeding problems sometimes stump the experts. The 
important thing to remember is that during periods of stress, when 
feed intake drops and customers want results, your high-level feed 
should provide the protection of extra vitamins in addition to an 
effective and economical antibiotic. 

When you add CSC’s antibiotic supplements BACIFERM or 
PENBAC to your high-level feeds, you get the effective antibiotic 
bacitracin, plus these additional natural nutrients: B-vitamins, 
high protein, vitamin K and unidentified growth factors. 


Bacitracin, the antibiotic with selective activity, fights secondary 
invaders, reduces mortality and stimulates appetites. Its effective- 
ness in controlling conditions associated with air sac disease, blue 
comb, infectious sinusitis, non-specific enteritis and infectious swine 
enteritis has been proved in test after test. 

BACIFERM or PENBAC not only assure unexcelled perform- 
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Who'll Stay in the Broiler Business? 
Question Answered at Virginia Meeting 


RICHMOND, VA. — Strengthening 
the broiler industry so that it can 
meet its greatest competition—from 
other meats—-was the theme of a 
panel which critically surveyed all 
phases of broiler production and mar- 
keting during the 25th annual Vir- 
ginia State Poultry Federatien con- 
vention at the Hotel Jefferson re- 
cently. 

The frank opinions of five men con- 
nected with all phases of the broiler 
industry drew much audience com- 
ment—and many questions. 

Hollis Shomo of the Virginia De- 
partment of Agriculture division of 
markets moderated the pane) discus- 
sion of “Who's Going to Stay in the 
Broiler Business.” Panel members in- 
cluded Julius Bishop, Athens (Ga.) 
Poultry Co., representing the fully 
integrated broiler operation; Ray 
Firestone, Firestone & Co., Troutville, 


Va., With the processor-grower view- 
point; George Heitz, Rockingham 
Poultry Marketing C 
Broadway, Va., repre 


Operative, 


enting process- 


ing; C. Grattan Lin isey Lindse,s 
Robinson & Co., Roanoke, feed and 
financing representative, and Homer 


Wilson, Bruce & W 
Ga., who has a partially integrated 
operation. 

A comparison of the advantages- 
disadvantages of the feed efficiency 
and 90-10 contracts was made by 
pane] members. 

The necessity for integrated broiler 


ison, Gainesville, 


operations can be “headed-off" if the 
“fullest possible cooperation is 
achieved between everyone in the 
production process,” one panel mem 
ber said. There has been too much 
back-biting between industry seg 
ments in Virginia, he charged 

Mr. Heitz said that Georgia and 


areas to the South went to integra- 
tion of necessity more than any oth- 
er reason. He, too, termed closer co- 
operation between all segments as 
the best solution for Virginia. 

The integrated operator who owns 
flocks has eggs when 
needed and gains closer supervision 
or control, Mr. Wilson, who has a 
semi-integrated operation, said. “It 
is more profitable to own your own 
flock,” he pointed out. 

Mr. Bishop cited the importance 
of “top supervision” in an integrated 
set-up or flockowners will do as well 
or better. He outlined how his firm 
has developed its own male line dur- 
ing the past four years and hopes 
to have its own female line next year. 
Mechanica! egg cooling facilities are 
needed from May through Septem- 
ber if top hatchability—one way to 
stay in the broiler business—is ob- 
tained. 

Hatcheries must have eggs of the 
right kind when needed, Mr. Shomo 
summarized. 

Mr. Lindsey said financing is one 
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and D, plus an antibiotic supplement to contro! and reduce 


disorders. 


Red Rose Milk Replacer is a profitable feed for both you and 


your customers . . 


. easy to sell because it mea: 
and extra marketable milk for every dairyman. 8 


better calves 


jure your 


profit feed line is complete—sell all your dairy customers Red 


Rose Milk Replacer. 


Distributors from Maine to Florida; Ohio to the 


tape plus 


SEND FOR DAIRY KIT! 


Valuable Dairy Book; handy calf 
milk production charts 

get them free at your Red 
Rose Dealer or send 25¢ to: JouHn 
W. & Sons, Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania. 


Extra profits for you 
...extra milk for your 
customers from Red 


Rose Milk Replacer! 


Land O’Sun manager Ted Kretz- 
schmar at the entrance to one of 
the nation’s largest and most 
modern dairies serving Metropol- 
itan Miami. 


These 6 week old Holsteins are 
strong and healthy on their Red 


Rose Diet. Red Rose Milk 
Replacer helps eliminate trouble- 
some scours, stomach disorders. 


& 


heifers at 
Land O'’Sun. These herd replace- 


Year-old Guernsey 


ments grew fast on Red Rose 
Milk Replacer’s “early nutrition.” 


| grower 


He 


| included 


of the weaknesses of the broiler in- 
dustry in Virginia. The 90-10 growing 
contract contributes to losses, he 
said. He pointed out these disadvan- 
tages: 

1. Emphasis for sucess is on mar- 
ket price, creating a tendency to 
think of market rather than cost of 
production and putting pressure on 
feed dealer or contractor to “shop 
around.” 

2. Even the best growers “relax” 
when prices—and profits—are down. 

3. It reduces the control by con- 
tractors over the grower. Costs of 
production in Virginia run consistent- 
ly higher than some other areas. 

4. Contractors and feed dealers are 
under pressure to sell feed and sup- 
plies at a narrow margin. This makes 
for one of the “weak links” because 
they cannot accumulate reserves 
against adversity. 

5. There is no penalty for the grow- 
er doing a poor job. Inefficiency is 
costly. 

6. Ten per cent of the profits are 
not sufficient repayment for the risk 
the contractor takes. 

7. Processors are unable to obtain 
a steady supply because it does not 
assure the grower of any income. 
This creates too much instabi'ity. 

With incentive contracts, he noted 
that more specialists can gain effi- 
cient and quality production while the 
90-10 achieves the opposite. 


Efficiency Contracts 

Mr. Wilson pointed out that guar- 
antees amount to writing a check 
before the broilers are grown where- 
as feed efficiency contracts keep the 
interested because he gets 
on the kind of job he does. 
“works with and educates” his 
growers. Three problems with the 
efficiency contracts he has observed 
the desire by growers for 


paid 


| more broilers, inadequate numbers of 
| feeders and waterers and the “make 


so much regardless of price” phil- 
osophy. 

If growers can make as much off 
3.000 chicks as off 4,000, he consid- 
ered it unwise to concentrate on 
numbers while sacrificing quality. 

Mr. Lindsey noted the “flexibility” 


| of incentive contracts. It isn’t a blan- 


| ket 


guarantee, but requires that 
growers share the market risk. 
Incentive contractors are con- 
cerned with how cheaply a pound of 
broiler meat can be produced, Mr. 
Bishop said. Selling prices over a 
year, if cost of production is low, 
will take care of the integrated op- 
erator, Constant production also 
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GROWTH 
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MORE 
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should be considered, he added. His 
operation is “streamlined.” Labor 
cost per unit no longer is a factor 
in his larger operations where one 
man cares for 40,000 birds, he added. 
He objected to automatic feeders 
because the grower doesn’t see the 
birds enough. 

Mr. Firestone echoed the need for 
intense cooperation within the in- 
dustry with all concerned with other 
segments. 

Mr. Wilson recommended 24 to 30 
five-foot feeders and three eight-foot 
waterers per thousand chicks with a 
chick per square foot. Mr. Bishop 
noted his firm puts its supply flocks 


in for off-season production and lets 
the flock owners produce during the 
more favorable season. 

If the pressure is kept on to pro- 
duce soundly and efficiently, Mr. 
Lindsey noted, the industry tends to 
take care of itself as far as over- 
production is concerned. 

“There's no place in the integrated 
operation for the marginal producer,” 
Mr. Bishop said. Mr. Wilson added 
that he has lost fewer than 10 grow- 
ers in seven years. 

A record attendance of more than 
500 was recorded at the poultry fed- 
eration meeting. Homer R. Kline, 
Edom, was elected president, succeed- 


ing Preston E. Moyers, Broadway. 
E. C. Compton, Standardsville, was 
elected vice president, and W. M. 
Heatwole, Jr. Harrisonburg, was 
named secretary-treasurer. 
Eugene Brown, Producers Dis- 
tributing Agency, discussing Vir- 
ginia’s poultry markets, emphasized 
the necessity of the industry's achiev- 
ing stability and competitive advan- 
tage. Poultry distributors must sup- 
ply their customers a product of high 
quality, with reasonable dependa- 
bility for daily deliveries at competi- 
tive prices. Virginia poultry volume 
sold in eastern areas no longer is 
increasing in proportion to total vol- 
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ume sold. The answer is found mostly 
in other producing areas. 

One of the talks included a predic- 
tion that a profitable year for poul- 
try producers lies ahead. The speaker 
was John R. Bickers, Doane Agri- 
cultural Service, Inc., Memphis. 

He predicted that egg prices will 
be very favorable through most of 
1956. But he warned of a depressed 
broiler market for the first several 
months of next year because of ex- 
cessive production. Feed costs will 
be down but not enough to offset 
broiler price drops, he said. Mr. 
Bickers expects “substantial losses” 
to be incurred by producers and 
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ANOTHER DRAMATIC REPORT FROM LEADING 
STATE EXPERIMENT STATION PROVIDES 
FURTHER EVIDENCE STABILITY AND 


Published report (Poultry Science 34, GOS |1955]) offers an interesting 
comparison between Micratized Vitamin A and fish liver oil. Tests conducted 
at a leading State Experiment Station show stability of Micratized Vitamin A 
in storage and its vital role in diet of turkey poults. 


NOPCO 
COMPANY 


Harrison, N.J. Richmond, Calif. 


Basle producers of Micratized (truly stable) Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 


3 
4 


Showing Retention of Vitamin A in 
Turkey Starter Feeds Containing Mi- 


cratized VitaminA and Fish Oil Stored 


“ate! 


~ Under Barn Conditions in Texas. 3 


. Retention of Vitamin A 
Time Storage Temperature in Turkey Starter 
Stored ; ur Micratized Vitamin A Fish Liver Oil 
Maximum | Minimum 
Months Units/Ib % Units/Ib 
0 | — {990 | — | on 
1 94.0 | 76.0 | 9,700 | 98 4,400 48 
2 96.2 | 754 {10,000 | 101 3,100 34 
3 88.1 | 66.0 |9800 | 99 | 2,500 | 27 
4 76.8 | 52.6 | 9,200 93 2,600 28 


This test showed that Micratized Vitamin A remained stable in spite of 
heat and in spite of the minerals in turkey feed, while the feed containing 
the fish oil rapidly lost potency. 


Availability 
and pe of Micratized Vitamin 
A as Measured by the Growth and © 


Mortality of Turkey Poults, 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
100 Front St., Harrison, N.J. 


Please send me Bulletin M-6, the full story 
of the experiments. 


Name. 


vera i 
Initial} 2wk | 3wk | 4wk | 6 wk | 2wki3 wk | 4 wk | 6 wk 
A {Control no | | 226 8} 60| 100 
Vitamin A 
{ Control plus 
B MicratizedA,| 52 | 235 | 394 | 495 | 995} 12 | 20; 20 
4000 USP 
units/Ib 
Control plus 
C fish Liver Oil) 52 | 220 | 267 8 | 36 | 100 
units/Ib 
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4% hree batches of turkey feed similar 
in composition to that used in Test #i 
were prepared. The first was a control which 
contained no added vitamin A. The second 
contained 4000 USP units of vitamin A 
per pound in the form of Nopcay “10,” a 
Micratized product. The third contained 
4000 USP units per pound supplied by fish 
liver oil. In order to provide a critical test of 
the two vitamin A supplements, it was 
necessary to eliminate all other sources of 
vitamin A and carotene from the ration. 
This was accomplished by using milo in 
place of corn and by eliminating ingredients 
such as dried whey, fish meal, meat scraps, 
and alfalfa. In making these changes, various 
unidentified factors necessary for optimal 
growth in turkeys were necessarily elimi- 
nated from the ration. 


The three batches of turkey feed were fed 
to three groups of 25 poults each. Observa- 
tions on weight gain and mortality were 
made over a 6-week period. The results are 
shown in the table opposite. After 2 weeks, 
Group A showed very poor growth and high 
mortality. All poults in this group were dead 
by the end of the fourth week. Group B, 
which received the feed containing the 
Micratized Vitamin A product, grew in a 
satisfactory manner over the 6-week period. 
Considering the fact that unidentified growth 
factors were eliminated from the ration, the 
weight gains and mortality may be con- 
sidered normal. The feed efficiency was 2.69. 


Group C was only slightly better than Group 
A in growth and mortality. In this group too, 
all the poults were dead by the end of the 
fourth week. A chemical assay of the feed 
used in Group C was conducted five weeks 
after the start of this experiment. It was 
found that substantially all of the vitamin 
A originally added had been destroyed. 


This series of experiments includes additional 
research on animal and poultry feeds which 
will be of interest to you. We have reprinted 
the whole report in our Bulletin M-6. It is 
available to anyone who fills in and mails 
the coupon at the foot of this page. 
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financing agencies early in the year. 
Production, however, will be adjusted 
and prices will again be favorable 
later in the year. 

Mr. Bickers said it appears that 
recent broiler price declines won't 
break through the cash cost of pro- 
duction floor. If this is true, produc- 
tion won't be curtailed enough to 
prevent a further pile-up of broilers 
early next year, 

He listed four factors as respon- 
sible for next year’s optimistic out- 
look: improved efficiency in labor 
use, feed conversion and production 
per unit; reduced feed prices; re- 
duced supplies of eggs, farm chickens 
and turkeys, and a fast-growing de- 
mand backed by high incomes. 


Better Management 

The limiting factor in feed con- 
version on the average broiler farm 
now isu't the feed but management, 
Dr. J. M, Snyder, Beacon Milling Co., 
said. Some people, through poor man- 
agement, are putting “50 miles-per- 
hour governors” on feed capable of 


doing 100 miles per hour, he said 
He listed various sug- 
gestions water space and 
feeder space, good ventilation, 1 sq. 
ft. of floor space per bird and good 
sanitation 


management 


sufficient 


Dr. Snyder mentioned these new 
trends in broiler management: more 
automation; buik feed delivery; pel- 
let feeding; debeaking; us hor- 
mones, high level antibiotk arseni- 
cals and furazolidone; more use of 
white, cross-bred chicks; round hang 
ing feeders; use of chicks with in 
born capacity to convert feed effi- 


ciently. 
Dr. Clayton Holmes of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute predicted a bet 


ter balanced poultry research pro- 
gram at the college as a result of 
recent strengthening of the depart- 
ment. Research is being expanded 
Preston E. Moyers, Broadway 


federation president, said lack of tur- 


key research facilities at VPI puts 
Virginia growers at a competitive 
disadvantage. He noted VPI's re 


quest for $300,000 to establish a tur- 
key research farm. But only $50,000 
of this was approved by the capital 
outlay commission 

O. H. Green, Spartanburg, S.C., 
president of the American Poultry & 


Hatchery Federation, voiced ‘“con- 
cern that the hatchery industry 
often subsidizes the broiler industry 
with “distress” chicks. 


He predicted that more will be 
heard about a female line which 
would be developed for broilers. He 
also expressed confidence that broiler 
hatching egg strains will be developed 
which will lay a “nominal number of 
eggs and still turn into a broiler 
bird.” 

Dr. James M. Gwin, Poultry & Egg 
National Board general manager, 
called for product promotion on a 
national basis because it produces 
greater assurance against sudden 
price changes in isolated areas and 
against the possibility of creating 
price vacuums, spotty markets and 
abnormal movement of supplies. 
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HAMMERMILL 


.. assures you a profitable custom grinding 


operation because: you have full grinding 
capacity always — you grind more jobs 


per day — you serve each customer faster 


—you have a perfect, uniform granular 


SCREEN LOCK 


lock. 
SHOWS OPERATION 
OF THE SCREEN 
CHANGE 


you dollars in time and labor. 
to any one of three screens from the 
| | workfloor without stopping the mill. Insert 
| 
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grind — you use less horsepower with 
the separate motor on the fan. 


INSTANT SCREEN CHANGE... 


... and you add extra screens 
in seconds — without tools! 


The Bryant Simplex Screen Changer saves 


Changes 


an extra screen manually in less than 30 
seconds without loosening bolts or using 


‘ 
JO any tools. Never any feed leakage, 

s—y screen enters from top of the mill and slides 

LZ freely into grinding position and is locked 


securely by the exclusive Bryant screen 
Just one of the many advanced 
engineering features in the Bryant 
Double-Duty Hammermill. 


FIND OUT THE REST OF THE BRYANT DOUBLE 


DUTY STORY — WRITE, WE'LL SEND YOU A COPY 


HAMMERMILL 


OUBLI 


BRYANT ENGINEERING CO. 
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Antibiotics Establish 


Favorable Bacteria, 
Scientist Reports 


WASHINGTON—There is no evi- 
dence that antibiotics fed continu- 
ously to farm animals over a long 
period of time brings on resistant 
strains of harmful bacteria, (elegates 
to the recent International Confer- 
ence on the Use of Antibiotics in 
Agriculture were told. 

Dr. Max Finland of Boston City 
Hospital, authority on antibiotics in 
human therapy, said that on the con- 
trary, antibiotic feeding has resulted 
in establishing favorable bacteria in 
the animals 

This, he said, may account for the 
fact that on premises where anti- 
biotics have been fed continuously at 
high levels for a considerable period, 
groups of animals receiving no anti- 
biotic in their feed may still show a 
good growth rate for a limited time. 

Dr. Finland’s explanation is that 
the antibiotics have “cleaned up the 
premises”——reducing the presence of 
harmful bacteria and at the same 
time stimulating the growth of favor- 
able ones 

He did not propose an end to anti- 
biotic feeding, once this favorable 
situation is achieved 

“Not only is it likely that the 
harmful bacteria would return once 
the amount of antibiotic was reduced 
or withdrawn, but there is also the 
possibility that the favorable strains 
might not return,” he said. 

Evidence produced at the confer- 
ence indicated that under normal 
farm operating conditions, antibiotic 
supplements have in no way lost 
their “punch” as growth stimulators. 

(A review of all the papers pre- 
sented at the conference appeared in 
the Oct. 22 issue of Feedstuffs.) 

Other comments at the conference 
not summarized previously included 
a comment by Dr. Damon Catron of 
Iowa State College, moderator of one 
of the sessions. He said that the 
swine breeding herd at his college 
had been fed antibiotics for more 
than five years and in this time the 
number of baby pigs saved per litter 
has gradually increased from about 
7.5 to more than 12. 

At this session, Dr. N. R. Ellis of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
had reviewed the results of feeding 
antibiotics to breeding animals and 
had said that antibiotics may have 
some favorable effect on breeding 
and reproduction. 
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Oey’ 1,000,000 tons of Cura-phos® 
aye been used by the feed industry. 
is economical, natural source of 
phosphorus comes only from Cura- 
cao Island in the West Indies. Every 
ton is guaranteed to contain at least 
14% phosphorus and 31% calcium, 
and the fluorine content of less than 
00.5% meets the American Feed 
Control Officials’ definition of a low 
fluorine rock phosphate. 


Uniform, free-flowing Cura-phos is 
used by many leading manufacturers 
to fortify ltry, swine and cattle 
feeds, Stocks of 100 Ib. bags are con- 
veniently located at Norfolk, Va., 
Jacksonville, Fla., New Orleans, La. 
and Newark, N. J. Service is fast 
and dependable. 


Biological availability is an impor- 
tant factor in determining which 
phosphorus supplement to use for 
your feeds. The high biological 
availability of the phosphorus in 
Cura-phos has been proved again in 
new test work on chicks, carried out 
by the Lime Crest Research Labora- 
tory. Write today for a concise sum- 
mary of the report on these recent 
tests. 
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USDA Studies Green- Chopping Cost Factors 


WASHINGTON — How does 
the pas- 
ture to the cows instead of the cows 
to pasture—compare cost-wise with 
other dairy-herd feeding methods? 
To help find the answer, economists 
of Michigan State University, Penn- 
sylvania State University, and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture have 
checked the experiences of 328 dairy 
farmers in Michigan and Pennsyl- 
vania in preliminary cooperative re- 
search studies of expense and income 
factors related to green-chopping. 


Results of these studies showed 
that this method—also called “zero- 


grazing’ or “soiling’—tusually does 
increase forage yields considerably 
Increased yields with green-chopping 
averaged about double those from 


grazing in the Pennsylvania and 
Michigan tests. The field harvesting 
machine causes less damage to pas 
tures than trampling dairy cattle and 
is less finicky than the cattle in 
gathering food. 

The studies indicate 
larger dairy operators may 


however, that 
profit 


PERFORMANCE 
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Distributed in Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri and Easern Colorado by: 
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more than smaller ones from ma- 
chine methods in feeding cattle, and 
that green-chopping appears to be 
particularly weil adapted to dairy 
farms that are short of crop land 
relative to labor and cows. It makes 
possible a larger volume of business 
without adding more land. The in- 
vestigators conclude that green-chop- 
ping is not likely to replace conven- 
tional grazing on all farms, but it 
may well result in satisfying profits 
on some. 

Timeliness and skill in keeping ma- 
chinery in good working condition 
become important considerations 
Highly productive forage’ also are 
important. The investigators cite a 
Minnesota study which suggests that 
tall, quick-growing crops such as 
sudan grass or oats should be utilized 
as part of the program for best re- 
sults. In Michigan, two of the three 
farmers who were most successful in 
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your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN 
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offers America’s 
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equipment. And 
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Moreover, your SPROUT- 
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trained to help you increase 
production at lower unit costs, For 
example, Guy Stiffler is a typical 
Sprout Waldron representative. Af- 
ter six years on the Muncy engineer- 
ing staff gaining experience in 
Sprout Waldron machinery and mill- 
ing problems, Guy then started serv- 
ing the millers of his territory. They 
can testify his helpfulness, as 
can all Sprout'Waldron customers 
concerning their own SPROUT- 
WALDRON MAN, 
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their green-chopping used sudan grass 
as the major source of forage. 
Green-chopping permits more dairy 
cattle to be fed on the same acreage, 
which may enable a farmer to release 
pastureland for production of other 
crops. The method also eliminates 
the daily chore of rounding up cows 
from the pasture—which may be an 
important advantage if the pasture is 
far from the barn. It also has added 
value as a feeding method if the 
pasture lacks water, or if the grass 
is grown in strips which would re- 
quire temporary fences for grazing. 


Disadvantages Cited 

Some of the disadvantages most 
often reported by farmers were that 
(1) daily forage harvesting was in- 
convenient and sometimes conflicted 
with other work, (2) wet weather 
made operation of the harvester diffi- 
cult, (3) yields were disappointing, 
and (4) extra costs involved were too 
high. 

On 18 Michigan farms studied, 
green-chopping costs were 32% great- 
er than conventional grazing on a 
per-cow basis. This higher cost may 
be justified if labor is available to 
handle additional cows and if milk 
production can be increased to pay 
the bill. 

On a typical Pennsylvania farm, 
the additional capita] required for a 
field harvester, blower, trailer wagon 
equipped with unloading devices, and 
three additional cows was estimated 
at about $3,250. This farm had 22 
cows and 10 calves. 

In terms of profit, computations 
made in the Pennsylvania study in- 
dicate that green-chopping of 12 acres 
of pasture on a typical farm might 
increase the net farm income by 
about $800 yearly, if the operator 
already owned a field forage harvester 
and wagon with unloading device. 
If it is necessary for him to buy this 
equipment he would increase income 
by about $625, less whatever interest 
charge (probably about $100) he pays 
on the field harvester and wagon. 

On many farms the production of 
forage limits the size of the dairy 
enterprise, so that available labor 


| and capital are not fully used. 


Michigan Results 

In the Michigan study, nine farm- 
ers practicing the green-chop method 
used a half-acre less forage per cow 
for summer feeding than did the nine 
farmers who grazed their cattle on 
comparable farms under similar man- 
agement. The pastures were nearly 
all tall-growing, alfalfa-brome mix- 
tures. Whether or not the advantage 
would be as great with low-growing 
pasture mixtures has not been es- 
tablished. Alfalfa-brome pasture does 
not require yearly re-seeding, and 
costs only about $25 annually per 
acre to produce, compared with $34 
for sudan-grass pasture. 

In the Minnesota study cited, pro- 
duction of milk was 2,538 Ib. per acre 
for green-chopped pastures, compared 
with 1,525 Ib. per acre for grazed 
pastures. This increase was a result 
of feeding more cattle, rather than 
of increased production per cow 

USDA agronomists and dairy hus- 
bandmen at the Agricultural Research 
Center, Beltsville, Md., are now con- 
ducting research on pasture manage- 
ment and forage utilization that in- 
volves studies of the green-chopping 
system. Objectives of this work are 
to compare the intensive grazing sys- 
tem (strip or ration grazing) and soil- 
ing (green-chopping) with conven- 
tional rotation grazing in terms of 
total digestible nutrients provided, 
milk and dry matter production, and 
botanical and chemical composition 
of the forage. 
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Hogs and Leftover Feed 


Feeders should not get the habit of 
using hogs to clean up leftover feed 


Helpful Notes on Feeding | 
and Management for Feed | 
Men and Their Customers | 


Even if the wrong feed doesn't de- | 


velop any toxicity in hogs, there is 
always a good chance that it pro- 
duces inefficient gains, it has been 
shown by research work done by 
talston Purina Co 

In one Purina experiment, hogs 
were fed a turkey feed containing 
the control level of Enheptin. Feed 
consumption varied and average daily 
gain ranged from only % Ib. to 1.3 Ib 
No toxicity symptoms could be found 
in the animals on autopsy. However, 
the inconsistent feed intake of the 
groups of pigs showed a very doubt- 
ful value of this ration for hogs 

In another Purina test, hogs were 
self-fed a good cattle ration. They 
consumed an average of 6.94 Ib. per 
pig per day and averaged losing .4 Ib 
per pig during the two weeks test 
This emphasizes the fact, says Purina, 
that feeds should be fed to the birds 
and animals for which they are made 


Foot Rot in Cows 


A limping cow may have foot rot 
one of the common dairy cattle ail- 
ments—-says Dr. C. W. Burch, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin veterinary scien- 
tist. Lameness may also be caused 
by a nail or metal injury that can be 
treated easily and satisfactorily, but 
if it looks or smells like foot rot, a 
veterinarian should be contacted 

Foot rot can result from extremely 
dry or wet conditions, Dr. Burch 
points out. All it takes is something 
to make the hoof or foot crack open 
so the foot rot organisms—soil-borne 
bacteria—-can get in. The drouth dur- 
ing the past summer could have been 
a major factor in many cases. 

In serious neglected cases a cow 
may lose a complete hoof or even die. 
Early symptoms are lameness, swell- 
ing above the foot, claws splayed out, 
and reddened skin around the hoof. 
As the condition gets worse there 
may be a definite break between the 
claws, greater swelling and a foul 
odor. Foot rot always causes a drop 
in milk production, Dr. Burch points 
out 

Stalls need to be large enough so 
that cows don't stand in wet gutters. 
And cows should be kept from stand- 
ing around for long periods of time 
in a muddy yard. A paved and 
drained barn lot is the best “outside” 
protection against foot rot. The barn 
floor should be kept limed at all 
times, to keep down moisture in gen- 
eral 

Where foot rot is a herd problem 
it’s a good idea for a farmer to build 
a trough that cows must walk 
through daily when they enter and 
leave the barn. A 30% copper sulfate 
solution should be kept in the 
though, Dr. Burch says 


+ 
Trim Waistline on Sows 


A sow can eat out of a self-feeder 
and still keep a trim waistline, says 
Dr. R. H. Grummer, University of 


Every Good Feed 


Get your supplies from 


HENRY K. FAUST 


Successor to King Brothers & Co. 
The Bourse, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Wisconsin swine specialist. The secret 

is in having enough bulk in the feed 

so that the sow won't get as many 

calories as she would if she could get 

a more concentrated ration. } 
| 


Dr. Grummer says gilts need about WRITE .. . WIRE. . . PHONE 
two thirds of a full feed (5 lb. per 


day) right after breeding. If a farmer M AY 0 4 H b L L C 0 R P. 


doesn't want to hand feed a concen- | P.O. BOX 784 * HOUSTON, TEXAS 
trated feed, he can keep them down | Phone OR 2-944) 


to that level of consumption by mix- SEND ’ FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
ing in ground legume hay at 30 to | 


DEMAND 


When you invest in new equipment or machinery you expect personal guidance 
and service from the seller. You get what you expect and more when you buy 
from BURROWS. The talent and experience of our home office men and field 
representatives work together to give you the equipment you need for the job 
to be done. Our men know grain, feed and seed equipment from A to Z and are 
always near at hand to help you with your testing, handling and processing 
problems. Burrows is your complete source for any and all equipment used in 
the grain, feed and seed trades. Write us now! 


EZE-MOVE ; Combines weighing ond filling into one 
BULK SCALE operation and handles 6 to 8 100 Ib 
bags @ minute, Can be used for «!! fr 

flowing materials including doiry fe 
with molasses. Adjustable bog «lo 
handles bags from 25 Ib. to 200 |b. 
you are bagging by hand the Ape» ~ 
pay for itself—if you are using ob 
equipment it will pay you fo inves!igote 
the exclusive feotures on the Apex. 
Write for illustratnd information. 
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ld COMPANY FINE CHEMICALS 


You and your poultry customers know that stress and 
illness in laying flocks cause drops in egg production, 
shorten the productive period and decrease 
hatchability. 


What is today’s most effective way to help your 
poultrymen keep egg production up? Recommend 
“high levels” of AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline, 


Recent tests have shown that laying mashes 
containing “high levels” of AUREOMYCIN aid 
flocks in withstanding stress, help prevent disease, 
Hens maintain high egg production over a 
longer period. 


AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline is available to 
feed manufacturers and feed mixers in 
AUROFAC® Feed Supplements. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
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50% of the ration by weight and by | 4 sow needs 


using ground corn and cob meal 


A mature sow needs between 
and 7 tb. coneentrate per day, early 
in the gestation period, depending 
upon her size and fleshiness. The feed 
should be increased gradually later 


in the gestation period, he says. 
Bred sows and gilts should 


be 


away from draft 
4 | Most important thing 
and full of 


on 


treated for lice and mange during | the 
the last warm days this fall with a | the 


spray of lindane or BHC. If treating 


isn't done until it gets cold, a spray | fed, 


shouldn't be used, but instead, a dust 
treatment should be administered 
with the material put on the sow 


herself and also on the bedding. 


An open shed is all the housing 


house dry 
sow needs 15 sa 
Sows need 
the winter, but a farmer can't depend 
therm to 
coaxing. One way 
self-feeder 
hog house 
move outside to eat 
a farmer 
amount of grain 
or grass silage 
the feedlot so the 
around after the 
Don't chase 


ground around 


GOLDEN BOW 
PURE PAKISTAN JUTE 


Mast Yards Per Pound 
Quality in the Market 


The DAYTON BAG & BURLAP CO 


PHONE FUlton 6161 


banks, though, Dr. Grummer warns 
farmers. It’s best to clear the path 
from the hog house to the feeder in 
the winter 

As for watering, the Wisconsin 
specialist says that sows should be 
given water at least twice a day, and 
it should be put where it won't freeze 
up too fast 


Economical Dairy Feed Plan 


A Purdue University extension 
dairyman, G. A. Williams, believes 
that unless 1 lb. of grain, when fed 
with the roughage part of the ration, 
produces 4 lb. of milk the dairy herd 
is not being fed for the most eco- 
nomical production. A study of 500 
DHIA herds in India revealed that 
only 22.8% of the herds reached that 
level of efficiency 

Some of the low milk-grain ratios 
arise when dairymen attempt to 
force mediocre and low-producing 
cows to higher levels. Too much grain 


1200 SERIES ROUGHAGE. 


MOLASSES MIXER 


os, beet pulp, efe, 


TONS PER HOUR 
CAPACITIES for Horse Power 

_ Weighing | 
25 tbe. ev. ft, 15-20 12-15 7.12 
30 Ibs. eu. ft 20-30 15-18 12-15 | 

| 35 ths. cv. 30-40 20.25 15-20 | 


featuring Uve Bottom Bin Feeder to eliminate bridging ‘deo! fo 
mixing light, bulky feeds such os ground heys, cotton hulls. corn 


1250 SERIES for 


FEEDS 
¥ 


with each unit. 


tffply One or More Liquid 


TONS PER HOUR 

CAPACITIES for Horse Power 

Feeds Weighing 50 30 

40 Ibs, ew, ff. 35-40 25-35 20-25 

35 the, co, f. 30.35 20-25 15-18 

30 Ibs, cu. 25-30 48-22 10-12 


1275 SERIES HEAVY 
DUTY MIXER 


opacities identical 
'o obove 1250 Series. 


‘ew 1278 Gerles has 
Gellon Uquid Tenk 
Wenger Metered 
flow Tank may 
divided fer two or 
more liquids with indi- 


for mining and poultry feeds. 


due! metered Hew pump for eoch, Unit illustrated hes ton). 
4 pumps for molasses, fish solubles end anima! fots 


gredient desired. 


Write “Joday for complete infor- 


mation, stating the types of feed, liquid 


LARGE CAPACITY, 
HIGH SPEED 
CONTINUOUS MIXERS 


CAPACITIES UP TO 40 TONS PER HOUR 


Now you have a choice of three Wenger 
high speed mixers with capacities large 
enough to handle even the largest mixing 
lines. There's a size and capacity to meet 
every need and each is equipped with motor- 
ized variable speed drive and metered flow 
liquid feeders to specifications. End bell of 
mixing chambers are removable for quick 
easy cleaning. Cleaning spades furnished 


Feed Ingredients Simultaneously 


Mix MOLASSES, ANIMAL FATS, 
FISH SOLUBLES, LIQUID WHEY 
FERMENTATION SOLUBLES and 


MOISTURE smoothly, evenly and 
rapidly. Liquid Feeders equipped with Wenger 
Flow Pumps available for each liquid feed in- 


feed ingredients desired and the tonnage 


and not enough hay silage and pas- 
ture is fed, he says 

Mr. Williams lists three pointers 
in the interest of a higher milk- 
grain ratio 

When plenty of good quality rough- 
ages are available, 3 to 5 lb. of grain 
daily is enough for dry cows 

Cows producing less than 2 to 3 
gallons of milk daily will not need 
liberal grain allowances if they are 
supplied with roughage 

With liberal supplies of high 
quality roughages, grain fed at the 
rate of 1 lb. of concentrated feed 
for 6 lb. of milk daily is more profit- 
able on the basis of present day prices 
than 1 Ib. of grain for 3 lb. of milk 


Study of Cottonseed 
Meals in Feed Starts 


NEW ORLEANS 
meals produced in commercia! mills 
by a variety of methods are to be 
tested as to suitability for poultry 
and swine feeding in a new research 
project being initiated by the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Assn. and 
the Southern Utilization Research 
Branch of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture 

The stepped-up program is being 
greatly aided through a research fel- 
lowship established by the NCPA 
Biagio Piccolo, formerly of Brooklyn 
N.Y., has been appointed to the fel- 
lowship, and will work at the South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory in 
New Orleans under the immediate 
supervision of Dr. V. L. Frampton, 
head of the oilseed properties unit 
The project will be under the gen- 
eral direction of Dr. A. M. Altschul, 
head of the oilseed section 

The new project is an extension of 
tests carried on last year with cot- 
tonseed meals produced by prepress 
solvent extraction. Present plans are 
to investigate meals produced in com- 
mercial mills by the processing meth- 
ods most generally used. These meals 
are to be analyzed for chemical 
properties and evaluated in feeding 
tests. A number of state experiment 
stations, and other state and indus- 
trial organizations will be invited to 
participate in the feeding tests 

Mr. Piccolo will make chemical 
analyses of the meals, supervise mix- 
ing of feeds, and make any other 
chemical studies which may be nec- 
essary in connection with the project 

Mr. Piccolo studied pharmacy at 
Fordham University, and received his 
B.S. degree in biology from Long Is- 
land University 


( ‘ottonseed 


Named to Faculty 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J Dr. 


| Robert K. Ringer has been appointed 


assistant professor of poultry mar- 
keting in the College of Agriculture, 
Rutgers University. He has taken 
over the duties formerly assigned to 


| Dr. John A. Pino, who resigned. Dr. 


Ringer will teach and do research 


| chiefly in poultry marketing. 


WISCONSIN PROJECT 
COMPLETED 
WAUNAKEE, WIS. The Com- 
stock Seed & Feed Co. here has com- 
pleted remodeling of its feed grinding 
and mixing department. Milo Breunig 


| is manager of the firm’s branch here. 
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The Feed Technology Program 
At Kansas State College 


* 


A Partnership of Industry, 
Agriculture and Education 


The dedication of the new Feed Technology facilities at 
Kansas State College—one of the most significant events in 
feed industry history—climaxes an industry drive to establish 
the only college formula feed curriculum in the world. This 
special Feed Technology Section of Feedstuffs salutes the 
Feed Technology Program and the industry and college efforts 
in establishing it. The section explains how the pilot feed mill, 
built with industry contributions, will be used. It describes 
the program and tells of its importance to the feed industry. 
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In the first picture, a student checks on a receiving conveyor which takes 
bulk materials from the receiving hopper in the pilot mill and distributes 
them into storage bins. The conveyor has a transparent plastic top so that 
movement of feed materials can be observed easily. Looking on is Dr. Waldon 
Hastings, new member of the milling industries staff whose primary concern 
is with the feed milling curriculum, 


PEED TECHNOLOGY SECTION 


Shown in the second photo is Eugene P. Farrell, another member of the staff, 
who is sacking feed at the multi-purpose bagging scale in the new mill at 


Kansas State College. 


The extensive bank of controls in the third photo houses the switch gear for 
motors in the mill. In the picture is Dr. Hastings. 


The Why, What and How of the Feed 
Technology Program 


Add to this the additional personnel 
requirements of increasingly com- 
plex production operations resulting 
from new nutrition developments. 
Finally, add the trend toward college 


Trained personnel is becoming in- 
creasingly important in the growing 
and inereasingly complex feed in- 
dustry. 

But how can this trained personne! 


be made available to the industry? education of persons in the higher 
There has to be an organized and brackets of ability and intelligence, 
adequate training program from and the migration of these college 


graduates to industries which most 
effectively utilize their talents and 
training. This all adds up to a need 
for a college program to supply 
trained personnel for the feed in- 
dustry.” 

The need for such a program was 
recognized by industry leaders sev- 
eral years ago. Studies of the prob- 
lem culminated in establishment of 
dustry, the demand for trained per- a college course in feed technology 
sonnel in the formula feed industry at Kansas State College through 
has exceeded the supply of personnel joint efforts of the feed industry and 
qualified for responsible positions. the college. The first course in feed 


Four Years of Effort Rewarded 


After considerable preliminary thought and work, plans for the 
Feed Technology Program at Kansas State College in Manhattan, Kansas, 
were announced in 1951. Industry leaders, recognizing the need for 
talented and trained men in the growing and increasingly technical 
feed industry, announced a campaign to raise funds for the construction 
of a feed technology building at Kansas State. 


Now, after four years of hard work, the industry and college efforts 
are being climaxed Nov. 10 by the dedication of the new teed 


technology facilities at the college. The first course in feed technology 
was offered in 1951, but it was not until the fall of 1955 that the feed 


technology wing, inciuding a pilot feed mill, was finally ready. 


which the supply of technically 
trained personnel can be drawn. And 
that’s where the new feed technology 
program at Kansas State College en- 
ters the picture, 

Dr, J. A. Shellenberger, head of 
the department of flour and feed mill- 
ing industries at Kansas State, put 
it this way: 


“As is typical of any expanding in- 


In the intervening time, campaigns were conducted to raise funds 
for construction of the building and installation of equipment. Feed 
and allied businesses responded with contributions of almost $225,000. 
At the same time, equipment manufacturers and suppliers were donating 
$172,000 worth of machinery for a complete pilot feed mill. Others 
were donating skilled services. 


The result of all of these efforts, in cooperation with the college, 
is a half million dollar feed technology plant. This means the only college 
program in the world which provides not ony instruction leading to a 
degree in theory and fundamentals, but also actual! ‘do-it-yourself 
practice in the production of formula feeds. 


With this program, industry has a source of trained personne! for 
responsible positions with feed and allied businesses. The college 
training and research also will help make for even better service to 
agriculture by the feed industry—the nation's ninth ranking industry and 
the largest in the world offering goods and services to agriculture. 


it all represents a three-way relationship. As Dr. James McCain, 
president of Kansas State College, puts it: "We have in this new formule 
teed program an incomparable example of a cooperative arrangement 
involving industry, agriculture and higher education which should prove 
of great benefit to each." 


technology was offered in 1951. 

Today the training program is the 
only established college curriculum 
in feed technology. Kansas State is 
the only school in the world offer- 
ing not only instruction leading to 
a degree in theory and fundamentals, 
but also actua! “do-it-yourself” prac- 
tice in the production of formula 
feeds. 

Kansas State College was selected 
for the technology prgoram by the 
industry because its flour milling cur- 
riculum provided a staff and admin- 
istration already experienced in many 
of the problems which would be en- 
countered in establishing a feed tech- 
nology program; because its experi- 
enced staff and courses in allied fields 
could provide instruction in vital sub- 
jects without unnecessary duplication 
of personnel; and because the college 
milling facilities, biological labora- 
tories and farm operations provided 
necessary auxiliary facilities. 

What are the objectives of the 
training program? How will the 
training be carried out, and what are 
the courses which students will take? 
What is the place of the pilot mill 
in the program? 


Dr. Shellenberger Explains It 

Answers to these questions are 
provided in the following explana- 
tion by Dr. Shellenberger. (For more 
details on the mill and how it will 
be used, also see article on page 7a): 

The first and highest educational 
objective of Kansas State College is 


to give students a college or univer- 
sity education—so that students will 
be schooled in qualities of leader- 
ship, be instilled with desire to lead 
useful lives, be inspired to become 
worthwhile citizens. 

The second objective is to give stu- 
dents specialized training which may 
help them pursue useful employment. 
Feed technology students will re- 
ceive specialized training in this field 
along with their college education 
and good academic background, 

It is expected that these students 
will eventually assume positions of 
leadership in the feed industry. It is 
not the program’s function to supply 
labor demands. Students should be 
familiar with basic, scientific princi- 
ples that will serve them through- 
out their lives. General feed indus- 
try “know-how” can be learned by 
actual working experience. Courses 
in the department of flour and feed 
milling industries depend upon the 
student’s being adequately trained in 
English, public speaking, mathemat- 
ics, chemistry, applied mechanics, 
electronics, physics, economics, engi- 
neering, accounting, sales, business 
law and nutrition, to mention only 
a few. Students taking feed tech- 
nology courses must have the apti- 
tude to pursue this general] education 
at the college ievel. This is a part of 
higher education in any accredited in- 
stitution. 

Broad Knowledge Needed 

The training for formula feed man- 
ufacture cuts across many different 
fields. A knowledge of many subjects 
is essential for a broad understand- 
ing of the industry. 

Personnel previously available to 
the industry, even with college train- 
ing in engineering or nutrition or 
business, had to be carried through 
an extensive training program to 


One of the interesting courses in the feed technology curriculum is “Flow 
Sheets.” Students, shown here at work in the drafting room of the feed 
technology wing, learn to read and prepare blueprints of the flow of materials 
in the manufacture of feeds. Behind the instructor's desk is Eugene Farrell 
of the milling department staff. 


FEED TECHNOLOGY SECTION 


ON THE COVER 


Pictured on the cover is the new 
feed technology wing of Waters Hall 
at Kansas State College. The build- 
ing, which was constructed with funds 
contributed by the industry, houses 
classrooms, laboratories and the pilot 
feed mill. With equipment, donated 
by commercial firms also, the wing is 
valued at a half million dollars. Atop 
the five-story structure are cyclone 
dust collectors for the two hammer- 
mills in the basement. The other cover 
pictare, illustrating the practical 
training which students get, shows a 
student preparing to close a slide on 
the bottom of a conveyor distributing 
a mixed feed from the batch mixer 
to the pellet mill. This scene is on 
the top floor of the mill. 


develop knowledge and experience 
for which their college training 
had not equipped them. Even with 
auxiliary training, they often did not 
acquire fundamental knowledge nec- 
essary for a thorough grasp of the 
complex problems in feed manufac- 
turing. 

With the cooperation of other de- 
partments on the campus, it was 
relatively easy for the flour and feed 
milling industries staff to set up a 
specialized curriculum. 

The special function of the feed 
milling staff was to develop courses 
which would provide the technical 
knowledge of the industry. Many 
such courses are now being taught 
in a well balanced curriculum. 

During the first two years the stu- 


dent is given direct instruction in 
feed technology. He is first intro- 
duced to the industry through a 


course entitled, “Elements of Feed 
Manufacture,” in which the organ- 
ization and operations of a feed man- 
ufacturing enterprise are studied and 
the basic principles of feed manufac- 
turing developed. Next, he receives 
an integrated picture of feed plant 
processes through study and prepara- 
tion of flow sheets. 


Three Options 

As the student progresses, he re- 
ceives more detailed instruction in 
various phases of feed technology, 
but because of the complexity of 
modern feed operations, it is neces- 
sary that he pursue work in more 
specialized subjects and thus must re- 
strict this phase of his training to 
a specific field. Currently the stu- 
dent may select one of three fields 
for his specialized training: Admin- 
istration, operations or nutrition. 

The option in administration is de- 
signed for students who wish to em- 
phasize the business aspects of feed 
manufacturing and expect to enter 
management, purchasing, sales or 
similar functions. Training in basic 
subjects and fundamental feed tech- 


Pictured here are 
storage tanks in 
lege’s new pilot feed mill. 


Bagging dairy feed in the picture on the left are three 
feed technology students. One is weighing and sewing, 
one is on the packer, and one is trucking to the ware- 


Three of the seven ingredient feeders in the continuous 
feed mixing line at the pilot mill can be seen in the second 


photo. One student (kneeling) is preparing to make a 
check weight of the delivery of crimped oats by the 
feeder, while the other student is adjusting the ratchet 


arm of a volumetric feeder, The first two feeders in the 


foreground are gravimetric feeders, while the others are 
of the volumetric type. 


nology is combined with studies in 
business and economics. 

The option in operations trains the 
student for plant operation, engi- 
neering or design. Basic courses in 
mechanical and electrical engineer- 
ing are combined with studies in feed 
manufacturing processes, equipment 
installation, operation and mainte- 
nance, plant design and construction, 
and similar subjects. This training, 
when augmented by experience and 
maturity, prepares the student for 
responsible jobs in the operating or 
engineering departments of feed 
mills, with engineering or construc- 
tion firms specializing in feed mills, 
or with manufacturers of feed mill 
equipment. 

The option in nutrition is provided 
for students who desire training with 
stress on nutritional aspects. Such 
training will equip the student for 
duties in commercial formulation, 
laboratory operations, consumer edu- 
cation programs, field service organ- 
izations or other aspects of the in- 
dustry. The limited nutritional train- 
ing possible in a four-year course 
cannot supplant the need for ad- 
vanced training for those who wish 
to become fully qualified feed nutri- 
tionists, but this option does provide 
an excellent foundation for many 
duties in feed operations. 

The pilot feed mill, a small scale 
plant capable of duplicating commer- 
cial operations, will familiarize the 


student with equipment and operat- 
ing techniques in feed milling. 

However, this pilot mill has an ad- 
ditional application which can prove 
of inestimable value to the feed in- 
dustry. To our knowledge this is the 
only unit of its type in the world; 
nowhere else are such completely in- 
tegrated facilities for the study of 
feed manufacturing problems avail- 
able. Coupled with the associated 
laboratories, biological facilities and 
experimental farm operations of Kan- 
sas State, the feed industry is provid- 
ed with an incomparable unit for the 
investigation of all phases of feed 
manufacturing. 

The small capacity and low oper- 
ating cost of this pilot mill, coupled 
with its flexibility and freedom from 
commercial production commitments, 
permit the study of a process over 
a range of conditions which would 
be impracticable to study with com- 
mercial facilities. Thus, this mill is 
adapted to investigation of existing 
feed manufacturing processes, to de- 
velopment of new processes and to 
research studies. It should also prove 
valuable in the preparation of com- 
mercial-type feeds for nutritional re- 
search, 

The undergraduate teaching pro- 
gram is not related to the research 
activities of the department staff be- 
cause undergraduate students are not 
prepared to do actual research work. 
Research projects are assigned to 


staff members who do not have a full 
teaching load, Graduate students, 
under faculty supervision, work out 
thesis problems on the _ technical 
phases of the formula feed industry. 
Research grants from industry and 
from federal and state governments 
plus some college funds will sub- 
sidize graduate research assistant- 
ships. 


of machinery in 
the feed mill are Dr. J. A. Shellen- 
berger (left), head of the department 
of flour and feed milling industries, 
and Robert Bagby, Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co., who was in charge 
of installing equipment. 


Discussing layout 


the beam). 


ing scales. 


scales (partly hidden by beam in foreground) which are 
part of the bagging scale, and a large bin at right. About 
all visible on the third level is a sifter-scalper (behind 


In the second picture, a student checks to see that grain 
is flowing in the spout to the garner bin above the 


recely- 
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house. 
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% 7. ae The first picture, made from the second level of the feed rt 

ia mill, shows, in part, three of the five levels of the mill. a. 

ag” On the main floor below, feed technology students are 

— ——- sacking off a beef cattle ration. The three students are ay 3 

) — loading a hand truck, check weighing and operating the aS 

: tate Col- storage bins at the left, a high speed continuous mixer i 

7 in the center background, the supply bin and automatic [EE & 
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Industry Contributes Feed Mill 


The establishment of the college course in feed technology at 


Kansas State College was made possible through the joint efforts o 
e college. Recognizing the need : 


feed industry and 


the 
or the course, the 


feed industry and allied businesses contributed « four-story classroom 
building and pilot feed mill valued at almost a half million dollars. Listed 
on these pages are the names of contributors of cash and machinery 
end services for constructing and equipping the feed technology wing. 


Contributors of 


Money 


A 


Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago 

Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur 

Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co., Richmond, 
Va. 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Nitro- 
gen Division, New York 

Albers Milling OCo., Los Angeles 

Allied Mills, Ine., Chicago 

Ambler Milling Co., San Gabriel, Cal. 

Amburgo Co., Ine,, Phiiadelphia 

American Dehydrators Asen., Kansas 
Oity 

American Feed Manufacturers Asen., 
Chicago 

Ames Harris-Neville Oo., San Fran- 
cisco 

Ames (lowa) Reliable Products Co. 

Andale (Kansas) Farmers Co-op. 

Arcady Farms Milling Oo,, Ohicago 

A. 1. Ascherman, Inc,, San Francisce 

Asheraft-Wilkinson Oo,, Atlanta 

Thomas BH, Avery, Le Roy, N.Y. 

Rey ©. Ayers & Sons, Inc., Slaton, 
Texas 


E. W. Bailey & Oo., Montpelier, Vt. 

Willlam Lee Bailey, Topeka, Kansas 

Batcheller’s, Ine., Sioux Falls, 8.D. 

Bates Grain Co., Kansas City 

& D Mills, Grapevine, Texas 

Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N.Y. 

Semis Bro, Bag Oo,, St, Louis 

Walter Berger, Washington, DO. 

Hert & Wetta, Maize, Kansas 

Hiack, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc,, Kansas 
Olty 

Blalr Blevater, Atchison, Kansas 

Blatchford Calf Meal Oo., Waukegan, 
Til, 

Honcraft, Ine., Buffalo 

Borden Oo., New York 

Milton Bosse, Ellinwood, Kansas 

Bowman Feed Products, Inc., Hol- 
land, Mich, 

Hradley & Baker, New York 

Yeast Council, Inc., Chicago 

Nroadway (Va.) Milling Co., Inc. 

Nrookhurst Mill, Anaheim, Cal. 

Hruce Milling Co,, Inc,, Kansas City 

Huckeye Cotton Ol Co,, Cincinnati 

Huttalo CN.Y.) Meat Producta, Inc. 

Hullard Feed Chicago 

Hurhop & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind, 

Burmeister Oo., Milwaukee 

James H. Burrell & Sons, Inc., St. 
Louls 

Hurrows Equipment Os., Evanston, 
il. 

Mills, Ine., Dallas 


c 


Calcium Carbonate Chicago 

California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Asen., Sacramento 

Cameron Feed Mills, No. Little Rock 

Canadian Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
Toronto 

A. B, OCaple Toledo, Ohio 

Carey Salt Co,, Hutchinson, Kansas 

Central Alfalfa, Inc., Lexington, Neb. 

Central Carolina Farmers Exchange, 
Inc., Durham, N.O. 

Central Soya Co,, Inc., Fort Wayne 

Cereal By-Products Co., Chicago 

Ohase Bag Co,, Chicago 

Ohemical Packaging Corp., Savannah, 
Ga. 

Chemo Puro Mfg. Corp., Long Island 
Olty 

Ohic-O-Line Feed Mill, Ohickasha, 
Okla. 

Obtiean Todine Educational Bureau, 
New York 

TL. K. Cochran Little Rock 

Coe Seed Cc,, Topeka, Kansas 

Colby (Wis.) Milling Oo. 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Oo., 
Denver 

Columbia Quarry Co., St. Louis 

OCommander-Larabee Milling Co. 
(Archer-Daniels-Midiand), Kansas 


Olty, Mo., and Minneapolis, Minn. 

Commercial Solvents Corp., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Consolidated Products Co., Danville, 

Consumers Co-op Assn., Kansas City 

Continental Grain Co., Kansas City 
In behalf of Continental Grain Co., 
Junction City, Kansas 

0. A, Cooper Co., Humboldt, Neb. 

Co-operative Grange League Federa- 
tion Exchange, Buffalo 

Co-operative Mills, Baltimore 

Corman Bag Co., Chelsea, Mass. 

Corn Industries Research Foundation, 
New York 

Oosby-Hodges Milling Co., Birming- 
ham 

Charlies M. Cox Co., Boston 

Orete (Neb.) Mills 

Crown Zellerbach Oorp., San Fran- 
cisco 


D 

Dairy Co-operative Asen., Portland, 
Ore, 

Dairyland Milk Corp., St. Paul 

Dannen Mills, Inc., St. Joseph 

Darragh On., Little Rock 

Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kan- 
sas Olty 

H, ©. Davis’ Sons Mill Machinery Co., 
Bonner Springs, Kansas 

Dawe’s Manufacturing Co., Chicago 

D. ©. A., Inc., Chicago 

Deere & Oo., Pryor, Okla. 

De Kalb (Til.) Molasses Oo. 

Derby Grain, Inc., Topeka 

Diamond V, Millis, Inc., Cedar Rapids, 

Dietrich & Gambrill, Inc., Frederick, 
Md, 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., Mil- 
waukee 

Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Dixie Grain Oo., Shelbyville, Tenn. 

Dixie Machinery Mfg. Co., St. Louis 

Dixie Mills Co., EB. St. Louis, TIL. 

Dodge Oity (Kansas) Co-operative 
Exchange 

Doty Technical Laboratories, Kansas 
Olty 

Doughboy Industries, Inc., New Rich- 
mond, Wis, 

Dow Chemical ©Co., Midland, Mich. 

Dreyer Commission Co., Kansas City 


E 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., Inc., 

Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati 

J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co., Enter- 
prise, Kansas 

Elk Valley Alfalfa Mills, Independ- 
ence, Kansas 

Elmore Milling Co., 
N.Y. 

R. D. Erwin Co., Nashville 

Rudy Eschenheimer Oo., Chillicothe, 
Mo. 

John W. Esheiman & Sons, Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Essmueller Co., St. Louis 

Eureka (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 

Ray Pwing Co., Inc., Pasadena, Cal. 

Ewing Mill Co., Brownstown, Ind. 


Farm Bureau Milling Oo., Hammond, 
Ind. 

Farm Bureau Services, Inc., Lansing, 
Mich. 

Farmers Exchange, 
N.C. 

Farmers & Manufacturers Beet Sugar 
Assn., Saginaw, Mich 

Farmers Co-operative Assn., Brew- 
ster, Kansas 

Farmers (Co-operative Assn., Hays, 


Shelby, 


Inc., Oneonta, 


Inc., Durham, 


Farmers Grain & Supply, Greensburg, 
Kansas 

Farmers Produce Co., Rogers, Ark. 

Faseo Mill Products, Mendota, Iii. 

Faultiess Milling Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Feed Age, New York 

Feed Bag, Milwaukee 

Feeds Illustrated, Prospect Heights, 
Til. 

Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 

Fernando Alfalfa Milling Co., 
Angeles 

Fine Chemicals Division, American 
Oyanamid Co., New York 

Fisher Filouring Mills Co., Seattle 

Fox Co., Newfield, NJ. 

Franke Grain Co., Inc., Milwaukee 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, St. Louis 

Funk Bros. Seed Co., Bloomington, Ul. 


G 


Gainer Mills, Inc., Springfield, Il. 

General Foods Corp., Kankakee, Il. 

General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 

4. T. Gibbons, Inc., New Orleans 

Glesby Bros. Grain & Milling Co., 
Monrovia, Cal. 

Glidden Co., Ohicago 

Goldena Mills, Inc., West Fargo, N.D. 

Golden Eagle Milling Co., Petaluma, 
Cal. 

Golden Sun Milling Co., Estherville, 
lowa 

Gooch Feed Mills, Lincoln, Neb.; Sa- 
lina, Kansas 

B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co,, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Grace Ohemical Co., New York 

Grady Yancey & Co., Atlanta 

Grain Processing Corp., Muscatine, 
Iowa 

Grain Processing Machinery Manu- 
facturers Assn., Chicago 

Grange Co., Modesto, Cal. 

Great Western Manufacturing Co., 
Leavenworth, Kansas 

B. F. Gump Co., Chicago 


Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago 

Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Wells- 
burg, W.Va. 

Peter Hand Foundation, Chicago 

Harper Feed Mills, Inc., Washington, 
Pa. 

Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis 

Hayes & Stolz Industrial Manufactur- 
ing Co., Fort Worth 

Haynes Milling Oo., Inc., Portland, 
Ore, 

Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 

Hiawatha Grain Co., Minneapolis 

Hill-Fairchild Feed Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc., Nutley, NJ. 

Hoffman-Taff, Inc., Springfield, Mo. 

Earl A, Hogan Co., Kansas Oity 

Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fairbury, Ml. 

Honeymead Products Co., Mankato, 
Minn. 

Horner & Wyatt Engineers, Kansas 
City 

Hubbard Milling Oo., Mankato, Minn. 

Hubinger Co., Keokuk, Iowa 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., Chicago 

Humboldt (Kansas) Elevator Millis 

Humphreys-Godwin Co., Memphis 


Illinois Farm Supply Oo., Chicago 

Industrial Research Foundation, Cic- 
ero, Til. 

Innes Elevator Mills, Warrensburg, 
Mo. 

Intermountain Elevator Co., Denver 

International Minerals & Ohemical 
Corp., Chicago 

International Milling Co., Minneapolis 

International Paper Co., New York 

Iowa Farm & Home Register, Des 
Moines 

Iowa Valley Milling Co., City 


Jj 


Jacobson Machine Works, Minneapolis 
Jackson Grain OCo., Tampa 

Ohris Jensen Co., St. Paul 

Maurice Johnson, Kansas City, Kansas 
I. 8. Joseph Co., Inc., Minneapolis 


Los 


dJosey-Miller Inc., Beaumont, 
Texas 
Kansas Soya Products Oo., Inc., 
Emporia 
Kasco Mills, Toledo, Ohio and Waver- 
ly, N.Y. 


Max Katz Bag Oo., Indianapolis 
Oo. M. Keithe Decatur, Tl. 
Percy Kent Bag Co., Kansas City 
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Kent Feeds, Muscatine, lowa 

Kentucky Chemical Industries, Inc., 
Cincinnati 

Key Milling Co., Clay Center, Kansas 

Kice Metal Products Co., Wichita 

Kinders Debaillie, Astridiaan, Lich- 
tervelde, Kortrijk West Fianders, 
Belgium 

King Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis 

King Milling ©Oo., Lowell, Mich. 

M. D. King Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ml. 

Knauf & Tesch Co., Chilton, Wis. 

0. H. Kruse Grain & Milling, El 
Monte, Cal. 


L 


La Crosse Milling Co., Cochrane, Wis. 

Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc., Min- 
neapolis 

Lauhoff Grain Co., Danville, Ul. 

Lederle Laboratories, American Cy- 
anamid Co., New York 

Light Grain & Milling Co., Inc., Lib- 
eral, Kansas 

Limestone Products Corp. of America, 
Newton, NJ. . 

Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Lipscomb Grain & Seed Co., Inc., 
Springfield, Mo, 

Logan Grain Co., Logan, Kansas 

William C. Loughlin & Co., 
Francisco 


San 


MacDonald Engineering Co., Chicago 

Manhattan (Kansas) Milling Co. 

Manistee Salt Works, St. Louis 

Marianna Sales Co., Memphis 

Maritime Milling Co., lifc., Buffalo 

©. 3. Martenis Grain Co., Inc., New 
York 

Martin’s Feed Mills, Inc., New Paris, 
Ind. 

R. A. Mayer Co., Los Angeles 

M. A. McClelland Co., Kansas City 

McKesson & Robbins, New York 

G. P, McNear Oo., Petaluma, Cal. 

Mebane Flour & Feed Mills, Mebane, 

Merck & Oo., Rahway, NJ. 

Harold A, Merrill, Kansas City 

Merrimack Farmers’ Exchange, Inc., 
Concord, N.H. 

Midwest Dried Milk Co., Dundee, Tl. 

Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
Kansas City 

Mid-West Mills, Abilene, Kansas 

Minnesota Linseed Oi] Co., Minnea- 
polis 

Montana Flour Mills, Great Falls 

Morrow Milling Co., Carthage, Mo. 

Mowat, Wilson & Co., Detroit 


Nappanee (Ind.) Milling Co., Inc. 

National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Mill- 
ing Co., Lamar, Colo. 

National Distillers Products Corp., 
New York 

National Food Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

National Oats Co., E. St. Louis, Il. 

National Renderers Assn., Washing- 
ton, 

Nellis Feed Co., Chicago 

O. A. Newton & Son Co., Bridgeville, 
Del. 

Nopco Chemical Co., Harrison, N.J. 

Norfolk Cereal & Flour Millis, Nor- 
folk, Neb. 

North Carolina Granite Corp., Mount 
Airy, N.C. 

Northern Star Mills, Chico, Cal. 

Northwest Cooperative Mills, Inc., St. 
Paul 

Northwest Retail Feed Assn., 
Minneapolis 

Northwestern Distributing Co., Inc., 
Mason City, 

Norwich (N.Y.) Pharmacal Co. 

Nutrena Division, Cargill, Inc., Min- 
neapolis 


Oberlin (Kansas) Milling Co. 
Omaha (Neb.) Cold Storage Co., Inc. 
Omega Machine Co., Providence, R.I. 
Ontario (Cal.) Feed & Milling Co. 
Oyster Shell Products Co., St. Louis 


Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee 

Pacific Processing Corp., Los Angeles 

Pacific Molasses Co., LAd., San Fran- 
cisco 

Philip R. Park, Inc., San Pedro, Cal. 

Park & Pollard Co., Inc., Buffalo 


Inc., 


J. P. Parks Oo., Kansas City 

Pawnee County Co-operative Asen., 
Larned, Kansas 

Pay Way Feed Mills, Kansas City 
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Richard K. Peek, Kansas City 

Penick & Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa 

V. 8. Peterson, Ames, lowa 

J. F. Peterson-Biddick Co., Wadena, 
Minn. 

Ohas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Clinton, 

Pioneer Bag Co., N. Kansas City 

Georg E. Plange, Plange Muhie, 
Dusseldorf, Germany 

Plush Mills, Glasco, Kansas 

Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago 

Publicker Industries, Ine., Philadel- 
phia 

Puritan Manufacturing Co., Omaha 


Quaker Oats Co., Chicago 

Wallace M. Quinn Fisheries, Pasca- 
goula, Miss. 

Quinn Menhaden Fisheries of La., 
Inc., Exnpire, La. 

Quisenberry Mills, Inc., Kansas City 


Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis 

Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 

Red Comb Mills, Inc., Wilmington, 
Del., and Red Comb Pioneer Mills, 
Inc., Marshall, Mo. 

Roland L. Reinders, Elm Grove, Wis. 

Earle T. Robertson Co., Inc., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Riley Feed Co., Kansas City 

Jacob Rubinoff Co., Vineland, NJ. 
In memory of Fred J. Holtby, Min- 
neapolis 

Russeli-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis 

Ryde & Chicago 


Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York 

Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles 
City, Iowa 

Sanders Company, Inc., Greenwich, 
Ohio 

Sargent & Co., Des Moines 

Schenley Distillers, Inc., Cincinnati 

Schreiber Mills, St, Joseph, Mo. 

Schultz-Baujan Milling Co,, Beards- 
town, Ill. 

J. H. Scott Co., San Francisco 

Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, 
Mo. 


Screw Conveyor Corp., Hammond, 
Ind. 
Joseph E. & Sons, Louisville 


Security Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sedan Seed House, Sedan, Kansas 

S & FE Feed Oo., Madison, Kansas 

Seed-Feed Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn, 

Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago 

Eugene L. Selders Co,, Kansas City 

Seraphien Dossche, Dienze, Belgium 

Shafer -Haggart, Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. 

Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co. 

Shea Chemical Corp., Baltimore 

Shellabarger Feed Mills, Inc., Salina, 
Kansas 

Shellbuilder Co., Houston, Texas 

Shuey & Company, Savannah, Ga. 

Siemer Milling Company, Teutopolis, 
iil. 

Siler City (N.C.) Mills, Ine. 

H. W. Skinner Grain & Lumber Co., 
Medicine Lodge, Kansas 

W. J. Small Co., Neodesha, Kansas 

Soft Phosphate Research Institute, 
Inc., Seaboard Sales Co., Philadel- 
phia 

B. Sorrentini & Co., Inc., San Juan, 
Puerto Rico 

South Dakota Feed Manufacturers 
Asen., Sioux Falls 

Southland Feed Mills, Dallas, Texas 

Southwest Oo-operative Wholesale, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Southwest Flour & Feed Co., Inc., 
Glendale, Ariz. 

Southwestern Sugar & Molasses Co., 
New York 

Spartan Grain & Mill Co., Inc., Spar- 
tanburg, 8.C. 

Specifide, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo 

Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp. 

E. BR. Squibb & Sons, Division 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., New 
York 

Stabilized Vitamins, Inc., Brooklyn 

Staley Milling ©o., Kansas City 

Thomas W. Staley, Kansas on 


Standard Brands, Inc., New York 

Star Feed Co., Riverside, Oal. 

Star Seed & Produce, Osborne, 
Sas 

Jesse C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh 

Theodore E. Stivers, Jr., Akron 

T. E. Stivers, Sprout, Waldron & Oo., 
Inc., Ga. 

Stone Mountain Grit Co., 
Ga. 

Sullivan, Inc., Ulysses, Kansas 

Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buf- 
fale 

Superior Feed Mills, Oklahoma City 

Supersweet Feeds, Division of Inter- 
national Milling ©o., New Ulm, 
Minn. 

Charles Swisher & Sons, Danville, Tl. 


T 


J. 8. Templeton’s Sons, Chicago 
Texas Farm Products Oo., Nacog- 


Lithonia, 


Tindle Milling Oo., Springfield, Mo. 

Tioga Mills, Inc., Waverly, N.Y. 

Tommy Thompson Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas 

Topeka (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 

Tri-State Milling Oo., Rapid City, 

Dr. W. C. Tully, Springfield , Mo. 


U 
Ubiko Milling Co., Cincinnati 
Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc., E. St. 
Louis, Til. 
Uncle Johnny Mills, Houston 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., New York 
United Co-operative Farmers, Inc., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
United Mineral Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Unity Feeds, Boston 
Universal Mills, Fort Worth 
Urbana Mills Co., Urbana, Ohio 


v 
Valley Center (Kansas) Farmers Ele- 
vator 
Van Camp Laboratories, San Pedro, 
Cal, 
Van Waters & Rogers, Inc., Seattle 
Vitality Mills, Chicago 
Vitamins, Inc., Chicago 
Vit-A-Way, Inc., Fort Worth 
w 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Detroit 
Wallace & Tiernan Co. Inc., Newark 
Walsh Grain Co., Minneapolis 
—_ (Kansas) Seed & Elevator 


Waterloo Millis Co., Waterloo, 

Ward Feed Co., Glen Ellyn, Ml. 

J. R. Watkins Co., Winona, Minn. 

Washington State Feed Assn., Se- 
attle 

H, K. Webster Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

J. F. Weinmann Milling Co., Little 
Rock 

J. H, Welp’s Bancroft, 
Iowa 

R. E, Wendland Grain Co., Temple, 
Texas 

Wenger 
Kansas 

Werthan Foundation, Werthan Bag 
Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 

Wertz Feed Products, Sioux City, 
Iowa 

Western Condensing Co., Appleton, 
Wis. 

Western Grain Co., Birmingham, Aia. 

J. 8. West Milling Co., Modesto, Cal. 

Western Yeast Co., Chillicothe, Ti. 

White’s Oash Feed Store, Garnett, 


Hatchery, 


Mixer Mfg. Co., Sabetha, 


Kansas 

Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., Myers- 
town, Pa. 

Wilbur-Ellis Co., San Francisco 

H. R. Williams Mill Supply Co., Kan- 
sas Dity 

dohn W. Williamson & Sons, Ine., 
Montebello, Cal. 

K. I, Willis Corp., Moline, Ii. 

J, MeKenny Willis & Son, Inc., Eas- 


Winterscheidt Grain & Feed Co., Se- 
neca, Kansas 

Wisconsin Milling Uo., Menomonie, 
Wis. 

Wooster (Ohio) Feed Mfg. Oo. 

Worley Mills, Portales, N.M. 


L. C. Worth Commission Co., Kansas 
Olty 
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Contributions Total $472,872 


A total of $472,872 was contributed in cash, equipment and 


services to build the facilities that will be the center of the feed tech- 
nology course: 
Cash contributions $223,515 
Machinery and equipment contributions . 172,000* 
Other contributions . 77,367" 
$472,072 


*Total valuation of machinery installed was $213,000. which includes 
$41,000 installation costs paid for out of cash contributions 

tOther contributions represent certain specific personal! services donated, 
value of lend and other necessary miscellaneous items 


The figures above represent actual contributions. Laboratory and 
other equipment to be added in the future will increase the valuation 
of the properties to more than $500,000. 


Y 
Yantic Grain & Products Co., Nor- 
wich, Conn. 
YVieldmor Feeds, Piqua, Ohio 


z 
John W. Zipoy, Sioux City, Lowa 


Contributors of 
Equipment, Services 


A 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 
Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee 

American Pulley Co., Philadelphia 
Arkansas Pallet Corp., Pine Bluff 


Armstrong Machine Works, Three 
Rivers, Mich. 
B 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Oedar 


Rapids, Iowa 
©, O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland 
Bauer Bros. Co., Springfield, Ohio 
Paul O. Berg, Fort Wayne, Ind, 
Bin-Dicator Co., Detroit 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Kansas City 
Buffalo (N.Y.) Meter Co. 
L. Burmeister Co., Milwaukee 
Burrows Equipment ©o., Evanston, 
Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas City 


c 
California Pellet Mill Co., San Fran- 
cisco 
Clark Equipment Co., Battle Oreek, 
Mich. 
Columbian Steel Tank Co., 
Olity 
Combs & Co., Kansas City 
Continental Gin Co., South Birming- 
ham, Ala 
Convair, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Corn States Metal Fabricators, Inc., 
Des Moines 
Cosby-Hodges Milling Co., 
ham, Ala. 
D 


Day Co., Minneapolis 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., Mil- 
waukee 
Dodge Mfg. Corp., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
E 


J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co., Enter- 
prise, Kansas 
Eriez Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louls 
Exact Weight Scale Co., 
Ohio 
F 


Falk Corp., Milwaukee 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 
Dave Fischbein Co., Minneapolis 

Ft. Worth Steel & Machinery Oo. 
Foster Pump Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Fulton-Syliphon Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


General Electric, Schenectady, N.Y. 
General Mill Equipment, Kansas Olty 


Kansas 


Birming- 


Columbus, 


Godshalkk Sheet Metal Fabricators, 
Bangor, Pa. 
Graham ‘Transmission, inc., Meno- 


monee Falls, Wis. 
B. F. Gump Co,, Chicago 


Hanna Engineering Co., Chicago 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hays Corp., Michigan City, Ind. 

S. Howes Co., Inc., Silver Creek, N.Y. 
Huss & Schiieper, Decatur, Il. 


Industrial Machinery Co., Fort Worth 


J 
Jacobson Machine Works, Minneapo- 
lis 
Brown F. Jenkins, Kansas City 
Jones-Hettelsater Const. Oo., Kansas 
Clty 


0. Keckley Co., Chicago 
Kirk & Blum Mfg, Co., Cincinnati 


L 
Link-Belt Co., St. Louls 
Longhorn Engineering Co., Ft. Worth 


M 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Chicago 
Materials Mandling Equipment Co., 
Chicago 
0. Milligan Const, Co., 
tan, Kansas 
Munson Mill Machinery ©o., 
N.Y. 
N 


National Molasses Co., Oreland, Pa. 

National Tank & Boiler Co., St, Louis 

©. A. Norgren Co., Englewood, Colo. 

Nutting Truck & Caster Co., Fari- 
bault, Minn, 


Manhat- 
Utica, 


O'Brien Equip, Co,, St, Louis 
Oliver Corp., Kansas City, Kansas 
Omega Machine Co., Providence, R.1. 


Perkins Lumber Co., St. 
Prater Pulverizer 


Puritan Mfg, ©o., 


Louis 
Chicago 
Omaha, Neb, 


Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind, 
Richardson Scale Ce., Chicago 


Safety Car Heating & 
New Haven, Conn, 

Sauder’s Feed Service, Tremont, Hil. 

W. J. Savage Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

©. L. Schust Co., Inc., Fort Wayne 

Serew Conveyor Corp., Hammond, 
Ind. 

Seaman & Schuske Metal Work ©o., 
St. Joseph, Mo, 

Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago 

Orville Simpson Oo., Cincinnati 

Southwestern Supply & Machine 
Works, Oklahoma City 

Square D Co., Detroit 

Standard Products Div., Fairfield En- 
gineering Co., Marion, Ohio 

Stearns Magnetic, Inc., Milwaukee 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, 

Strong-Scott Mfg, Co., Minneapolis 


T 


Thomas Conveyor Coe., 
Texas 

Thomas Truck & Oaster Co., 


Toledo Scale Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


U 
Universal Hoist & Mfg. Co,, Cedar 
Falls, lowa 
U.S. Electrical Motors, Los Angeles 


v 
Viking Pump Co., Cedar Falls, lowa 


Wallace & Tiernan Inc., Newark, N4. 

H. K. Webster Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

Weeks Engineering Co., St. Louls 

B. I. Weller Co., Chicago 

Wenger Mixer Mfg. ©o., Sabetha, 
Kansas 

W. ©. Wiedenmann & Son, Inc., Kan- 
sas City 

K. I. Willis, Moline, Tl. 


Burleson, 


Keokuk, 
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A student in the first picture above is reading the gauge on the micro collector 


for dust in the new pilot feed mill. 


In the second photo, a student adjusts the automatic proportioning system 
for the batch mixer in the mill. The scale to the right indicates the weights 
of ingredients as they are added to the hopper above the batch mixer. The 
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scale also can be operated manually if desired by the operator. 


The student in the third picture is checking the automatic scale which is 
part of the multi-purpose bagging unit in the mill. As illustrated here, grating 
is used in place of solid flooring so that changes in equipment can be made 
more easily. Floor-to-floor communication also is easier. 


What the New Feed Technology Course 


Means to the Formula Feed Industry 


EDITOR'S NOTE: What does the 
new feed technology program mean 
to the feed industry and its allied 
businesses? Answers to this question 
are provided in the accompanying ar- 
ticle by Maurice dohnson, Staley 
Milling Oo,, Kansas Oity, who was 
the first chairman of the Feed Tech- 
nology Advisory Committee. 


As recently as 1954 members of 
the formula feed industry rated them- 
selves well below most other impor- 


By Maurice Johnson 


tant businesses in nearly all cat 

gories. We felt we were weak in re 
search, service, personnel, efficiency 
and training. At least, we recognized 
our own weaknesses 


As members of a great industry, 
however, we couldn't help but know 
that we were essential and that our 


growth seemed endless 

The industry's spontaneous and suc- 
cessful effort to try to remedy the 
deficiencies has now materialized into 
the unbelievably complete feed mill 
and curriculum at Kansas State Col- 
lege. The question arises again: What 


Industry Committees Lead Efforts in 
Establishment of Technology Program 


Much of the credit for the feed 
industgy work in helping to estab- 
lish the feed technology program at 
Kansas State College goes to mem- 
bers of the Feed Technology Advisory 
Committee, made up of representa- 
tives of the feed manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

The committee and its sub-com- 
mittees have been active in helping 
and advising the college in various 
aspects of the program, and they led 
the campaigns for contributions of 
money and equipment for the con- 
struction and equipping of the feed 
technology building and pilot feed 
mill. Also, some of the members 
have provided engineering services, 


A feed technology student opens one 
of the alr lines on a pipe which pulls 
off dust from the grain. 


Present officers of the advisory 
committee are: chairman, B. D 
Eddie, Superior Feed Mills, Okla- 
homa City; vice chairman, C. G. 
Lindsey, Jr., Lindsey-Robinson & Co., 
Roanoke, Va.; secretary-treasurer, 
Troy V. Cox, Albers Milling Co., Los 
Angeles. 

J. D. Sykes, Ralston Purina Co., 


Industry advisory committee mem- 
bers feel that several men merit 
special recognition for their exten- 
sive work in planning and getting 
equipped the pilot feed mill at Kan- 
sas State College. They include Paul 
Berg, consulting engineer, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., who designed the mill; 
D. K. English, Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis; John Heimovics, J. B. 
Ehrsam & Sons Mig. Co., Enterprise, 
Kansas; and George Thomas, Prater 
Pulverizer Co., Chicago, former 
president of the Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn.; 
Robert Bagby, Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co., Kansas City, sup- 
ervised equipment installation at the 
mill. 


St. Louis, is the immediate past chair- 
man, and Maurice Johnson, Staley 
Milling Co., Kansas City, was the 
first chairman 

Other members of the committee 
are: Austin Brooks, El Rancho Mill 
ing Co., Clovis, N.M.: Bruce Conover 
Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo; Dwight 
L. Dannen, Dannen Mills, Inc., St 
Joseph, Mo.; Hugh O. Dermody, Chas 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Charles Hopkins, E. C. & W. L. Hop- 
kins, Inc., Greenfield, N.H.; Dr. J. E. 

(Continued on page 8a) 


will this effort mean to us, and where 
do we go from here? 

Many of us have speculated on 
what this new course will mean. 
Here are some of the obvious ques- 
tions and answers given without hesi- 
tation by men in many of the variety 
of fields inside and outside our busy 
business: 

Q. What does this course mean to 
the formula feed manufacturer? 

A. 1. It provides a whole new body 
of young, educated men and women 
interested in formula feeds: Feed 
manufacturing will join many glam- 
orous occupations in the active minds 
of the students as an attractive; life- 
long occupation 

2. It exposes a great body of stu- 
dents in other departments to a rea- 
lization that formula feeding is a 
new, important science. 

3. It provides trained men for every 
phase of feed manufacturing. 

4. It gives formula feed research 
a home where the industry can get 
important answers. 

5. It gives the technical staffs of 
feed manufacturers a place to take 
their problems, a _ possible short 
course opportunity to brush up on 
modern practices 

Q. What does this mean to the feed 
machinery manufacturer? 

A. The answer is obvious. Here are 
your graduate engineers with a 
knowledge of the peculiarities of mix- 
ing feed. Here is your place to de- 
velop and test new ideas. 

Q. What does this project mean to 
the ingredient supplier? 

A. Here again is your talent to help 
make your own products more suit- 
able to the industry. Here are the 
trained men who can sell your in- 
gredients better because they can 
demonstrate how to fit them into 
cranky feed production schedules 
Here is your incubator for new prod- 
ucts. 

Q. What will these graduates do 
for the mill builder? 

A, The designer and builder of feed 
mills has long been hungry for young 
talent which appreciates the almost 
fantastic complications of making 
formula feeds. Even if this new school 
does not train all the men needed for 
this field, talented engineering grad- 
uates of other colleges may learn 
more about making feed in one grad- 
uate year at Kansas State than in 
10 years in the field 

Prime the New Pump 

It would be easy to go on endlessly 
showing how our industry’s personnel 
appetites can be satisfied by proper 
use of this great new curriculum 


The answer may be summarized by 
saying that the feed technology pro- 
gram and its graduates will satisfy 
these needs only to the extent that 
the industry helps prime the new 
pump by supplying students, and by 
offering the graduates good oppor- 
tunities to show their skill—and pay- 
ing them well to do it. 

We are in a fiercely competitive 
field now that we have thrown our 
lot into the field of competing with 
other great industries for graduates. 

We must not be afraid to meet that 
competition with good jobs, rapid ad- 
vancement where justified, broad op- 
portunity and freedom for the pro- 
gressive graduates, and a willingness 
to step up our already fast advancing 
pace. 

Observe the employment and per- 
sonnel training techniques of the suc- 
cessful “name” industries and no 
further proof of the wisdom of this 
course is needed. 

The graduates of this feed tech 
course will speak more powerfully 
than we do. Their feeling and influ- 
ence will determine in a few short 
years what kind of enrollment and 
what quality graduates we shall get. 
Let us not fail to perform as boldly 
in our employment of these men as 
we did when we built the structure to 
train them 

Finally, as an industry following 
this pattern, we should mature into 
a service institution for agriculture 
that will be rewarded even more gen- 
erously for what we do. The more 
scientific and efficient we become, 
the more premiums we shall get in 
terms of security, well being and a 
feeling of usefulness. 

We have already chosen the high 
road, and have done a good bit to- 
wards building it. In a few years we 
can become an outstanding example 
of the success of a partnership be- 
tween education, agriculture and in- 
dustry. 
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How the Pilot Feed Mill Will Be Used 
In Feed Technology Training 


By Dr. J. A. Shellenberger 


Head, Department of Fiour and Feed Milling Industries, 


A question of considerable interest 
and concern to many who have a real 
interest in the feed technology pro- 
gram at Kansas State College is: 
“How will the building, laboratories, 
and equipment be used in the train- 
ing program?” 

If it were necessary to start an 
entirely new educational program the 
task would be tremendous. Fortu- 
nately, however, when a training pro- 
gram is a part of an educational 
system such as that at Kansas State 
Coliege (the same would be true at 
other accredited institutions), it is 
not too difficult to undertake a new 
curriculum. 

In the first place, little thought, 
time, or effort need be given to the 
courses already offered in the vari- 
ous supporting subjects necessary in 
a modern educational program. For 
example, it is not necessary to ar- 
range for the teaching of such sub- 
jects as English, mathematics, chem- 
istry, physics, engineering drawing, 
electrical engineering or similar 
courses because these subjects are al- 
ready being taught by a competent 
faculty. 

The task then of developing course 
work in feed technology becomes de- 
fined and restricted, and only the 
decision regarding what courses are 
to be given in feed technology has 
to be made. Having decided on the 
courses, then equipment use and 
teaching methods must be worked 
out. This then is the work that has 
been cut out for the staff and this 
is an example of how we proceed. 

Years of educational experience 
with young men just out of high 
school taught us that much time is 


Kansas State College 


wasted when young men are exposed 
at once to the complications of an 
entire processing system. We, there- 
fore, expose students gradually, but 
thoroughly, to a basic understanding 
of equipment operation by requiring 
the preparation of grain for mill- 
ing, the adjustment of experimental 
rolls and the completion of several 
relatively simple milling experiments. 
In other classes, at the same time, 
they learn the location of machines 
in the building and the flow of mate- 
rials in the pilot plant by making a 
complete flow diagram. They are then 
ready to undertake actual experi- 
ments in the pilot plant formula feed 
mill 


Training Program in Action 

This is an example of the training 
program in action: Each laboratory 
period lasts three hours and the stu- 
dents work in groups of two to four 
persons, depending upon conditions. 
Each group is assigned a unit oper- 
ation to study. For example, one 
group will be assigned to the grain 
receiving operation. The flow is re- 
viewed, and the instructor explains 
the sequence of operations, In this 
case the equipment used would be 
the receiving hopper, feeder, bucket 
elevator, garner bin, automatic scale, 
receiving separator, distributing con- 
veyor and storage bin. Each student 
in the group sketches each piece of 
equipment showing the essential de- 
tails and the function of the vari- 
ous parts of each machine. Inspec- 
tion plates are removed to observe 
internal working parts. Speeds of the 
moving parts are calculated or deter- 
mined by tachmeter readings. 


After having gone through this 
preliminary training period, the stu- 
dents are ready to take charge of 
actually handling materials through 
the receiving operation, to make ad- 
justments when needed, and to fol- 
low the product through to the cor- 
rect storage bin. The machines are 
then shut down and the necessary 
clean-up undertaken. A written re- 
port of the work done, complete 
with sketches, descriptions and cal- 
culations is required to be submitted 
to the instructor within one week. 

Another type of experiment con- 
ducted as previously indicated is to 
require the students to study one 
or more of the five different grinders 
in the mill. Trials are made grinding 
corn, oats, screenings, etc. The ground 
products need to meet certain granu- 
lation specifications and be conveyed 
to the proper bins. 

After these and other laboratory 
exercises in unit operations have giv- 
en the student some knowledge of 
methods of receiving, cleaning, trans- 
ferring and grinding, using rolls, 
hammermills and corn cutters, then 
methods of mixing are studied. 


Two Mixing Systems 

The continuous mixing system has 
seven feeders each of different de- 
sign. Each feeder is studied, sketched 
and used. A formula is selected and 
the group sets, checks, resets and 
rechecks the feeders to deliver the 
correct amount by weight required 
for the formula. The necessary equip- 
ment is started, and a formula is 
made using as many as seven in- 
gredients. Molasses may be added 
also, and the feed may be packed, 
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stored in bins or taken to either the 
hard or soft pellet machines, 

The batch system of feed formula- 
tion, either manual or automatic, is 
studied also, Suppose the experiment 
involves the use of six feed ingredi- 
ents and molasses. Several students 
will be instructed on the bin loca- 
tion of the ingredients, and these 
will be conveyed successfully from 
the bins to the scale hopper by open- 
ing the air gates at the bottom of 
the bin and conveying the material 
to the hopper scale. As the ingredi- 
ents are weighed, they go to the 
batch mixer and then, after being 
mixed, they are conveyed by bucket 
elevator and screw conveyor into the 
molasses mixer. Molasses feed then 
can be either sacked off as such or 
conveyed to the pellet mill and then 
through the cooler 

For credit toward a college degree, 
much more is demanded of a stu- 
dent than has beer indicated. He 
must learn the physical and chemical 
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This diagram shows how materials are handled and processed through the scale, but the various types of operations and equipment are represented in 
pilot feed mill at Kansas State College. Operations are of course on a reduced the laboratory-type feed mill. 
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Looking over grinding equipment in the pilot feed mill are, left to right, Dr. 
Waldon Hastings, Royce O. Pence, Eugene Farrell and Robert Bagby. The 
first three men are on the staff of the college department of flour and feed 
milling industries, while Mr. Bagby, of the Jones-Hettelsater Construction 
Co., was In charge of installing machinery in the mill, 


properties of the ingredients used 
and the calculations for developing 
a balanced feed, taking into account 
both price and nutritive value. He 
must understand the basic mechani- 
ca) principles of equipment used and 
the effect of the equipment adjust- 
ments on the quality of the prod- 
uct. Students with adequate engi- 
neering background take a course 
called Feed Technology before gradu- 
ation. In this course the funda- 
mentals of design and operation are 
stressed, The skill of operation, which 
comes from long experience, must 
wait until actual work is undertaken 
in a commercial plant, 


Research Delayed 

The above description indicates 
briefly how the pilot plant formula 
feed equipment will be used in the 
student training program for a col- 
lege degree. The student training 
pregram is already under way. Un- 
fortunately research work will be de- 
layed because the research and con- 
trol laboratory is not completed and 
probably will not be for several years 
due to lack of funds, Provision was 


Dr. Waldon H. Hastings 


Newly appointed associate professor 
in the department of flour and feed 
milling industries at Kansas State 
College ts Dr. Waldon H. Hastings, 
whose primary responsibility is in 
connection with the feed technology 
program, He formerly was a bio- 
chemist at the University of Wash- 
ington. His experience has included 
work as research director for Maine 
Marine Products Co., Portland; re- 
search director for Lindsey-Robinson 
& Co. Resnoke, and nutritionist for 
the Albers Division of the Carnation 
Oo., Seattle, 


Tracing out flow of materials in the 
pliot mill is one of the feed tech 
students. Such training gives future 
feed mill operators, administrators 
and nutritionists a basic understand- 
ing of operations of a commercial 
feed plant. 


made in the feed technology building 
for one large control laboratory and 
four smaller research laboratories 
None of the laboratories is now in 
use. Until they are ready for occu 
pancy, the feed technology research 
program will be delayed. Courses in 
feed analysis will be taught in the 
student laboratory which is fully 
equipped but is not located in the 
new building 

We do plan to commence some 
research using already established 
facilities and plan to appoint two 
graduate research assistants to feed 
technology problems starting the first 
of next year 

Fortunately, the new building has 
drafti: vork 


students in 


a modern room f 
which is required b 


the department. This room is com 
pleted and fully equipped. The stu 
dents do their flow sheet work on 
drawing boards, and courses in feed 


mill construction are taught in the 
drafting room 


Short Courses Planned 
Among plans for the future are 
short courses for persons 
in the formula feed dust How 
soon we can undertake this extra 
work will depend upon when our fa 
cilities are finished and whether we 
have sufficient staff to carry the ad 
ditional work load 

Short courses in this field would 
we believe, be a real service 
industry, and we would like to b 
able to render this service for many 
reasons 

One big reason, of course, is our 
desire to show appreciation for the 
assistance we have received from in 
dustry which has made the feed tech- 
nology program possible 
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I Contributions of Equipment and Services 


For Kansas State College Feed Mill 


Extensive contributions of equip- 
ment and services helped make the 
Kansas State College feed mill pos- 
sible 

Following is a list of equipment 
and service items contributed to the 
new mill, as compiled by the industry 
technical advisory committee: 


All Chalmer Miz. Oo, Milwaukee, mo 
tor Louw Milwaukee motors; 
Ar Philadelphia motor 
base Arkan Pallet Corp., Pine Bluff 
Arh " let trong Machine Works 

Barnard & tia Mfg. Co Cedar Kapidsa 
low re Bartiett & Snow 
Co Cleve corn sheller Bauer 
ree. Ohie, Magnetic grate 
Paul Wayne, Ind., engineer 


& Bryson, Kansas City 
steel t Ruffalo (N.¥.) Meter Co., meter 

Milwaukee, receiving 
tutier Mfg. Co., Kaneas 


Mill Co., San Francieco 
pe et cooler belt conveyor 
eru er Central Industrial Sheet Metal 

inea spouting; Clark Equip 
ment Co Battle Creek, Mich lift truck; 
Columbian te Tank Co Kansas City, 
ater bit ba & Co., Kanaas City, belt 
cor ‘ iction Management Ine 
Indianas per Continental Gin Co 
Bout Ala serew conveyors; 
Co Birmingham 


The Minneapolis, dust system; 
Tring Manenet rater Co Milwaukee, 
pout b } ‘ Mfg. Corp Misha 
wat ind rma V-belt drive urr.: 
M M Co Springfield, Ohio 


ent Co., &t. Louls, mo 
J. Bhream & Sons 
steel hopper, cover 
and mveyor, surge bin hop 
holding bin, floor 
nd i manlift, miscellaneous 
machine I (Pa.) City Iron Works 
Co Erte Pa 
per net ' pulley magnetic grat 
ne magnet eller Co,, St Louls 
ne ‘ nveyor Exact Weight 

Ohio, bagging scale 
bar M & Co Chicago, hopper 
otora; Falk Corp Mil 
ork arms; Dave Fisch 
sewing machine; Fort 
& Machinery Co., screw 
convey or Voster Pump Co Ine., 
Fulton-Sy!phon 
controller 
Gardr Co., Quiney, DL, alr com 
pressor; Gener Klectric, Schenectady, N.Y., 
motor, batter «er; General Mill Bquip- 
continuous mixer; 


per tand f feeder 


ment Co Is ty 
Hhodshalk Sheet M Fabricators, Bangor, 
Pa ucket Graham Transmission, 
Ime Menor Wis., transmission; 
Gump ¢ hicageo, pereentage feed 
er acreening chine 
Hanna Eng inee ne Co Chicago air 
cylinder H arter Co Minneapolis, 
ca stor: H { p., Michigan City, Ind., 
mo om ont ‘ Haye & Stole indus 
tri Co Worth, surge bin; 
o cere, I pouting A. K. Howell Co., 
4t Loul ir pressor Howes 
in iver Cree N.Y grain cleaner, du 
plex molasses mixer, bagging scale; Huss 
hlieper Decatur, floor hopper, 


Industrial Machinery Fort Worth 


Jacobson Machine Works, Minneapolis 
hamme Browr Jenkina, Kansas 
Jones-Hettelsater Con 
tru on Co Kansas City, installation su 
per ‘ lent 

0 ‘ Keckles Ce Chicago, strainers 
Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, dust sys 


Belt Co st Louts, bulk elevator; 
orn Engineering Co.,, Fort Worth, 
bucket ele tor 
anning Max & Moore, Inc,, Chicago, 
Master Electric Co., Kansas City 
moto Material Handling Equipment Co 
Ohi serew mveyors Oo. Milligan 
Construction Co Manhattan, Kansas, dray 
age Munson M Machinery Co,, Utica, 
n cutter 
tional Mo Oreland, Pa., mo 
lasses tanh National Tank & Boller Co., St 
lou molasne heater A. Norgren Co 
Englewood, Colo lubro-control units Nut 
ting Truck & Caster Co Faribault, Minn 
truck 
(YBrien Equipment Co St. Louls, tem 
perature egulator Omega Machine Coe 
Vr lence feeder 
Lu © Louls, wood pal 
ets Prater |! Chicago, ham 
nermitl feede couplings, attrition 
mil Pul riaic Machinery Co,., Summit 
NJ duat filter Puritan Mfg. Co., Omaha 
blender 


Raleton Purina Oo St. Loula, vibrating 
feeder Reeves Pulley Co Columbus, Ind., 
feeder drive Richardson Scale Co,, Chicago, 


automat grain ale ibrating feeder, bag 
ging lor 

W svage Knoxville, feeder; C. 
ehust Co In Fort Wayne, Ind., lever; 
screw Conveyor Corp Hammond Ind., 

on bucket elevator Orville 

mpeon Co,, Cincinnat scalper; Southwest 
ern uppiy & M hine Works, Oklahoma 
screw lift yuare LD) Co., Detroit, mo 
tor ntrols rad Products Division, 
Fairfield Engine neg Co., Marion 
holding bin; Ste ' Magnetic, Inc., Milwau- 
hee agnetic separator; Stephens-Adameon 
Mfg Aurora Redler conveyor 
Strone-Seott Mfg. Co Minneapolis, mixer, 
dump alr hopt 

Taylor Instrument Co., St. Louls, ther 
nm ters; Th mveyor Co., Burleson, 
Texas, screw nve Thomas Truck & 
Caster Oo Keokuk, iowa, bag trucks; To 
lede Scale Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., platform 
scale 


Universal Hoist & Mfg. Cedar Falla, 
lowa, bucket elevator; U. 8. Blectrical Mo 
tors, Ine., Los Angeles, variable G@rive; Ueh- 


ling Instrument Co., Paterson, N.J., meter 
and pump 

Viking Pump Co., Cedar Falls, lowa, mo- 
lasses pump 

Wallace & Tiernan, Im Newark, N-.J., 
feeders; Week Engineering Co St. Louis, 
strainers; B I. Weller Co., Chicago, bucket 
elevator, spouting Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co., 


Sabetha, Kaneas, cottonseed bir finished 
feed bin, pellet mill, revolving duster, pellet 
cooler, feeder Westinghouse Electr Corp., 
Buffalo, moto und fan: Chain 
Co,., Hartford, Conn., drives; W Wieden 
mann & Bon, In Kansas Cit just eyes 


tem; K. I. Willis, Moline, DL, buckets; L. A 
Winborn, W inborna, Williamsburg lowa, 
sewing belt 


COMMITTEES 


(Continued from page 6a) 


Hunter, Allied Mills, Inc., 
ville, Il. 

R. D. Jackson, Jackson Grain Co., 
Tampa, Fla.; George P. McCarthy, 
Universal Mills, Fort Worth; Dean 
McNeal, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; John White, Beardstown (Ill.) 
Mills; Ray Ammon, Vitality Millis, 
Chicago; E. J. Cashman, Doughboy 
Industries, New Richmond, Wis.; 
John D'Arcy, Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Dolph Hill, Golden Eagle Milling 
Co., Petaluma, Cal.; W. D. McMillan, 
Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Buf- 
falo; John J. Vanier, Gooch Feed 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas; Robert E. 
Wendland, Wendland Grain Co., 
Temple, Texas; Elmer Winterscheidt, 
Winterscheidt Milling Co., Seneca, 
Kansas. 

D. K. English, Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, is acting chairman of the 
technical committee; Paul O. Berg, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., is consulting en- 
gineer and designed the mill, and 
John Heimovics, J. B. Ehrsam & Sons 
Mfg. Co., Enterprise, Kansas, in- 
stallation engineer 

The general committee has various 
sub-committees or standing commit- 
tees. One of these is the technical 
committee, which was active in plan- 
ning the mill and obtaining and ar- 
ranging for installation of equipment. 

Technical committee—Members of 
the technical committee, which in- 
cludes members from the general 
committee and other members as 
well, are: Mr. Vanier, chairman; Mr 
D’Arcy; Mr. Berg; Mr. Cox; Mr. Eng- 
lish; Mr. Heimovies; D. V. McDonald, 
Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
George Thomas, Prater Pulverizer 
Co., Chicago; Mr. Winterscheidt. 

Other standing committees are: 

Finance—Mr. Sykes, chairman; Mr. 
Hopkins; Mr. Vanier. 

Scholarship—-Mr. Wendland, chair- 
man; Mr. Dermody; Mr. Eddie; Mr. 
McNeal; Mr. Sykes; Mr. Winter- 
scheidt 

Research—-Mr. D'Arcy, chairman: 
Mr. Cashman; Mr. Cox; Mr. Der- 
mody; Mr. Hill 

Curriculum Dr. Hunter, chair- 
man; Mr. Conover; Mr. Lindsey; Mr 
McCarthy; Mr. Wendland 

Public relations—-Mr. Sykes, chair- 
man; Mr. Ammon; Mr. Eddie; Rich- 
ard Kathe, American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., Chicago; Lloyd S. Lar- 
son, Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., Kansas City; Mr. McMillan; 
Mr. Winterscheidt 

Past committee members— Persons 
who are not now members but who 
have served on the general or stand- 
ing committees in the past include: 
Wiley Akins, Peter Hand Foundation, 
Chicago; Dr. H. E. Bechtel, General 
Mills, Inc., Detroit; W. L. Drake, 
Humboldt (Kansas) Elevator Mills; 
Clyde Hendrix, formerly with Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Clinton, Iowa; E. H. 
Kieser, formerly with Kasco Mills, 
Toledo; Mr. Johnson; Wayne Long- 
mire, Security Mills, Knoxville; 
Robert F. McLeod, Chas. M. Cox Co., 
Boston: James North, Nutrena Mills, 
Minneapolis; R. S. Sheehy, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago: the late Wirt D. 
Walker, Arcady Farms Milling Co., 
Chicago; the late R. E. Whitworth, 
Nutrena Mills, Minneapolis. 
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UNIFORM QUALITY EVERY TIME--- 


CLEANI DUST FREE! ODORLESS! SOFT 
and DIGESTIBLE! - - - for these reasons 
more and more poultrymen prefer the cal- 
cium food with the Eggshell Brand label. 
You can guarantee it with confidence, and 
we'll back you up. 


AGED IN THE WATERS 


OF MOBILE BAY 


Mobile, Alabama 


BUY and SELL through WANT ADS 


YEARS 
OF 
SERVICE 


New Oat Variety to Be 
Planted in New York 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Plans for introduc- 
ing a brand new oat variety that will 
plant up to one fourth of New York 
state's total oat acreage in 1956 were 
made recently by Cornell University 
specialists and representatives from 
six New York seed wholesale houses. 

The Garry oat, developed in Can- 
ada, was tested for three years by 
Cornell throughout New York. These 
tests showed that its yield is 31% 
more than the Mohawk and Clinton 
varieties which it will replace. 

The Cornell specialists meeting 
with the wholesalers were plant 
breeders R. P. Murphy, A. A. Johnson, 
Cc. C. Lowe, R. E. Anderson, H. L. 
Everett, and R. G. Wiggans along 
with agronomists N. C. Brady, H. A. 
MacDonald and W. L. Griffeth. 

Prof, Johnson said the new Garry 
oat is rust-resistant by nature. He 
said leaf and stem rust “has caught 
up” with the Mohawk and Clinton, so 
the Garry oat will replace those va- 
rieties on up to one fourth of New 
York’s oat acreage. 

The Cornell specialists also recom- 
mended the use of the DuPuits and 
Narragansett alfalfa varieties. These 
varieties have been projected for use 
on up to 50% of the new alfalfa plant- 
ings next year. 

Prof. Johnson said these varieties 
will be planted separately on 125,000 
acres and are expected to increase 
the hay yield by 15 to 20%. 


IOWA FIRM REMODELS 

VENTURA, IOWA—The Woodford 
Wheeler Lumber has leased its 20,- 
000 bu. capacity grain elevator to 
Federal North Iowa, originally of 
Mason City, Iowa, now making its 
headquarters in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Carl Finders, Fort Dodge, is the su- 
pervisor. Ivan Nielson will continue 
as manager. There has been a con- 
siderable amount of remodeling at 
the elevator. The mill will be dis- 
continued and the new firm will han- 
dle grain, feed, fertilizer and grass 
seed, The new firm has five elevators 
in Hancock County, 16 elevators in 
Iowa and 45 in Illinois. 


Bound Closures fo 


Me ‘tiwall Papet Bags! 


-cosTt 


heads, shown 


To seal the needle punctures in paper bags 

to prevent contents from sifting, a “filter ° 
i cord” or soft cotton yarn is automatically 

introduced under the needle threed. 


NION SPECIAL Style 21800 H Bag Clos- 
ing Machines, with Style 80600 H sewing 


duction units for making low cost tape- bound 
closures on large multiwall paper bags. 


A single foot pedal controls synchronized 
conveyor and sewing head. Automatic tape 
cutter on sewing head saves time and helps make 
operation smooth and easy to learn. 


Sewing head and conveyor are quickly adjust- 
able for varying bag heights and scale or plat- 
form height from floor. Entire unit is ruggedly 
built for dependable service in high-volume 
production. 


It’s easy to find just the right unit to 
meet your individual needs in aoe 


here, are heavy-duty, high pro- 


seh for a copy 
of this Gulletin 


eee s big line of bag closin 
chines. Twenty-five different styles sof 
machines! Ten styles of sewing 
heads! Wide choice of conveyors, 
controls, and types of closures. Ask 
for a copy o lletin No. 200, 
“UNION SPECIAL FILLED BAG 
CLOSING MACHINES.” 


MACHINE 
COMPANY 
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FEED For 
THOUGHT 


Trials 
and 
Errors 


In visiting feed 
men around the 
country, one 
notes a universal 
urge to meet cus- 
tomer demand 
for maximum 
efficiency and cash returns from 
feeds. Impressive also is the flerceness 
of competition. One manufacturer put 
it, “when competition begins to hurt, 
I improve my feed, reduce the price, 
and increase my sales.” Free com- 
petition forces progress. 

So the feed manufacturer is looking 
for better quality ingredients and for 
supplements, drugs, and adjuvants 
which will improve feed performance 
and customers’ incomes, There are 
plenty to consider. Small wonder he 
is confused under the constant bom- 
bardment of claims. What items and 
sources should he select--or does he 
need—among various antibiotics, an- 
tioxidants, arsonics, “stable” vita- 
mins, unidentified growth factors, 
phosphates, coccidiostats, wormers, ad 
infinitum? And rare the salesman 
that admits his product has a weak- 
ness. 


The large feed manufacturer uses his 
research facilities and experts to ad- 
vise selections among these products. 
The smaller manufacturer can utilize 
independent consultants and labora- 
tories. These experts are often in a 
quandary. They are guided by the 
reputation of the source. In the ag- 
gregate, tremendous amounts of 
money and time are devoted to test- 
ing products and formulas. 


Much of this testing is done under so- 
called “practical conditions” in the 
field rather than under controlled 
conditions in the laboratory or re- 
search farm, To make sound com- 
parisons, all test conditions must be 
alike except for the factor under 
study. These include breed, source, 
age, sex and condition of test animals, 
housing, temperature, humidity, ven- 
tilation, equipment, feed ingredients, 
management, disease level, etc. Since 
complete control is impossible, treat- 
ments must be replicated. The most 
skilled, careful, and observant super- 
vision and labor must be utilized. 


Pitifully few field tests meet these 
requirements. Erroneous conclusions, 
confusion and waste of time and 
money are too frequently the results. 
It is “opined” that success in feed 
manufacturing in this competitive 
age requires a good research farm, 
meeting the above conditions, for 
testing formulas primarily but also 
supplements and adjuvants that ap- 
pear promising after careful scrutiny. 
Field tests are too often trial 
(patience) and error (results). 


Dr. H. S. Wilgus 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 
1000 W. North Ave, Chicage 22, 
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FOR 
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Sorensen 


ADM PROMOTIONS—Several new executive assignments were announced 
recently by Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. (Feedstuffs, Oct. 15). Ellis D. Eng- 
lish, vice president in charge of the Commander-Larabee milling division and 
the Archer formula feed division, and Carl ©. Farrington, vice president and 
manager of the ADM grain operations, were clected to the executive com- 
mittee of the company. James ©. Konen, formerly assistant vice president and 


in 

NEW LOUISIANA MILL—This feed mill was completed recently for the 


Rex Milling Co., Inc., at New Iberia, La. The mill has an eight-hour capacity 
of 50 tons of livestock feeds and also does custom grinding. It is also equipped 
to handle bulk grain and ingredients. Hayes & Stolz Mfg. Co. of Ft. Worth, 
Texas, designed the plant and furnished most of the equipment and machinery. 
Rex Milling Co., Inc., manufactures feed under the Rex brand and also the 
Happy brand, Stanley Waguespack is the manager of the feed mill operations. 
The firm has its main office in Plaquemine, La. 


Camera Views 


MR. ANGUS—Homeplace Eilleenmere 375, world famous sire of many an 
Angus calf, was on display at the Staley Milling Co. farm recently when this 
group of business and agricultural leaders visited the place as part of « tour 
during the ceremonies opening the new feed mill of the company in Kansas 


City. The four-year-old bull was purchased recently by Thomas W. Staley, 
general manager of the company, and two other Angus breeders for $87,000. 
Winner of many a show, the bull was the top anima! in the herd of ¢. ©. 
Penney, chain store magnate, who recently disposed of his farm and live- 
stock holdings. 


<> 


~ 


Frank J. Seidl, Jr. 


£ 


Earl KE. Branson Ralph Bruce Barton W. Schroeder 
director of research, was elected vice president in charge of research, suc- 
ceeding S. O. Sorenson who retired because of his health. Earl E. Branson, 
in charge of the company’s feed operations, was elected as assistant vice presi- 
dent. Ralph Bruce and Frank J. Seidl, Jr., also were elected assistant vice 
presidents, Mr. Bruce to be in charge of the ADM flax department. The newly 
created position of assistant to the president was filled with the appointment 
of Burton W. Schroeder who was an assistant vice president. 


a ac 
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SCALES FOR TURKEY—Ready for shipment to Turkey are these grain 
scales. In connection with an expanded agricultural program in that middle 
eastern country, 250 scales recently were purchased from the Seedburo Equip- 
ment Co., Chicago, by the Turkish government. 


d. A. Riley 


W. D. Robinson 


SECURITY MANAGERS—J. A. Riley recently was made manager of the 
Security Feed & Seed Co., Miami, Flia., a branch of Security Mills, Inc., 
Knoxville, Tenn. For two years previous to his appointment, Mr. Riley served 
as a salesman for Security Mills of Tampa. Before joining the company, he 
had been in the feed business in New York as a dealer and salesman. W. D. 
Robinson, former manager of the Miami operation, has been appointed man- 
ager of Security Millis of Jacksonville, Fla. With the Security organization 
since 1939, he had been Miami manager since 1942. He replaces F. W. Greer 
who recently was elected president of Security Mills, Inc. 


| 

| 
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Antioxidants and Related 


Compounds in Feeding 
By Dr. H. S. Wilgus 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The use of anti- 
oxidants in feedstuffs and formula 
feeds is of current interest In the 
industry, and the accompanying ar- 
ticle is a survey of the antioxidant 
picture by Dr. H. 8S. Wilgus of the 
Peter Hand Foundation, Chicago. The 
article is an abstract of a talk by Dr. 
Wilgus at the Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference, 

v ¥ 

Antioxidants are organic com- 
pounds used to retard oxidation of 
fats and oils, petroleum products, 
rubber and other organic materials. 
This oxidation, called auto-oxidation, 
in fats and oils is a complicated 
process, not completely understood. 
In the initial stages, peroxides are 
formed, with loss of odor and flavor 
characteristic of fresh fats (called 
reversion in the fat trade). The per- 
oxides, very active oxidants, eventual- 
ly form aldehydes, ketones, and 
acids, at which point rancidity exists. 

During these oxidative processes, 
any fat-soluble vitamins (A, D, E, K) 
and carotenes and xanthophylis are 
destroyed in the “fire” (free-fatty- 
acids are formed by hydrolysis, not 
oxidation but usually accompanying 
it). Susceptibility to oxidation varies 
among fats according to the compo- 
sition. The more unsaturated a fat, 
the more readily is it oxidized. Lin- 
seed oil, fish oils and lard are quite 
unsaturated in composition; tallow is 
relatively quite saturated. 

Auto-oxidation is accelerated by 
elevated temperatures, light, mois- 
ture and metallic ions, especially of 
the heavy minerals, copper and iron. 


These minerals, often called pro- 
oxidants, evidently operate as cata- 
lysts in oxidation. Other inorganic 


compounds, or even organic ones of 
a non-absorptive nature such as dried 
milk products often speed oxidation 
since fats mixed (coated) on them 
suffer from greatly increased surface 
exposure to air. Preservation of fats 
and oils, the fat-soluble vitamins and 
carotenoids can be enhanced by avoid- 
ing insofar as possible these condi- 
tions which favor oxidation. 

The use of an effective antioxidant 
is but an added step in helping to 
delay destruction of fats and fat- 
soluble factors by oxidation — most 
useful if efforts have been made to 
control reasonably these other pre- 
disposing factors. 

Most Effective Use 

It appears that antioxidants are 
most effective if utilized to inhibit 
the first step in oxidation, that of 
peroxide formation. If this first step 
has already been well initiated, an 
antioxidant may be rapidly exhausted, 


overwhelmed by the mass of highly 
active peroxides. Early use of anti- 
oxidants in fresh materials is most 
desirable. 

Antioxidants are much more effec- 
tive ordinarily if accompanied by a 
material which will tie up or render 
inactive even traces of heavy min- 
erals. Citric acid, phosphoric acid and 
ascorbic acid are examples of such 
so-called synergists; synergism some- 
times exists among antioxidants (two 
being more effective than either 
alone). 

Another complicating situation is 
that the effectiveness of antioxidants 
varies with the material and the con- 
ditons. For example, BHA is highly 
effective in fats but not in preventing 
encephalomalacia. The best ones for 
animal fats may not be so for veg- 
etable fats. One effective in fat may 
be poor when the fat is mixed in a 
feed or processed in a food. Research 
on antioxidants is necessarily there- 
fore of the trial and error type. 

Maximum Levels 

One of the important requirements 
of an effective antioxidant is its safe- 
ty to humans and animals contacting 
it and consuming it. The Food & 
Drug Administration most properly 
has exhaustive requirements in this 
respect. Maximum permitted levels 
of effective antioxidants is 0.01% in 
fats, 0.015% in alfalfa meals and 
0.025% in feeds. In fats, two anti- 
oxidants may each be added at 0.01% 
accompanied by a maximum of 0.01% 
of synergist. 

For maximum effectiveness, an 
antioxidant must be thoroughly dis- 
tributed in the medium to be pro- 
tected. 

Thus, in dehydrated alfalfa, com- 
plete permeation into the cells con- 
taining the carotenoids appears to be 
important. Yet, we now are adding 
dry antioxidants to feeds with bene- 
ficial results. This is due at least in 
part to preservation of fat-soluble 
factors either in the feeds, and/or in 
the digestive tract of the animal, 
a new field. Fineness of particle size 
of antioxidants added in dry form to 
feeds may be an important factor 
influencing effectiveness. 

Out of hundreds of antioxidants 
investigated in various industries, 
only a few have established places 
in the feed trade. Application at the 
present time can be placed arbitrarily 
on a commodity basis, as follows: 
Animal Fats: 

BHA (butylated hydroxyanisole) 
at the 001% level, with “synergists” 
such as citric acid, has long been the 
established choice for stabilization of 
the tallow and greases in the con- 


CALUMET CUPS 
--Handle More Grain 


Design gives a natural flow of 
grain and a complete discharge is 
definitely assured at high speed. 
Order through your jobber or di- 
rect to B. L. Weller Company, 827 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
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THE NEW WORMING AGENT 


PIPERAZINE 


AND ITS SALTS 


PROMPTLY AVAILABLE 


THE POLYCHEMICAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
494 HUNTS POINT AVE. 


NEW YORK 59, W. Y. 


One Wall Sr. 
New York 3 
Digby 4-0700 


Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


.. can help make your busi- 
ness operations safer by pro- 
tecting you against market 


fluctuations and 
losses. 
. 


inventory 


HEDGE your soybeans, soy- 
bean oil and soybean oil meal 
in the futures market, It’s the 
inexpensive way to take the 
risk out of your ingredients. 


. 
Call, wire or write us today 
for information. 
. 


ARTHUR C. HARRISON 
Partner in charge of 
Commodity Department 


23) Le Selle Sr. 
Chicago 4, til. 
MEMBERS ST. 2-1700 
Chicage Board of Trade ° 
Memphis Board of Trade 
New York Stock Exchange ° 
and Other Principal Commodity ° 


ond Security Exchanges 7 


BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AMO 4 OTHER FEEDS 


DIAMOND 


BRAND 


aid), 


health, growth, production. 


Fortify your feeds with 


LIVE YEAST CULTURE 


other potent unidentified factors. Improves appetite, digestion (including rumen 
Increases feed utilization — lowers feed cost. 
Live yeast values improve feeding results in recent State conducted tests. 
write... DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. 
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Dr. H. 8. Wiigus 
tailner and for carry-over into the 


feed. Such stabilized fats enhance 
retention of vitamin A in the feeds. 

BHT (butylated hydoxytoluene) is 
evidently in the same range of effec- 
tiveness as BHA, 

DPPD (diphenyl - p - phenylenedia- 
mine) is not accepted for this pur- 
pose by FDA, but it shows promise 
of being equal or superior to the 
above ones, 

There are indications that the more 
pure the antioxidant, the better it 
may be for this purpose. 
Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal: 

DPPD has been in commercial use 
for several years as an effective re- 
tardant of carotene (and xanthophyl!) 
destruction at the 0.015% level in 
alfalfa meal, 

Santoquin (6-ethoxy-2,2, 4- tri 
methyl-1, 2-dihydroquinoline) has re 
cently been demonstrated to be more 
effective than DPPD, but its use thus 
far has been limited by FDA to meals 
for poultry feeding. 

Inert gas storage offers complete 
protection against carotene loss, as 
compared to retardation by antioxi- 
dants. Loss after withdrawal from 
storage is a problem in which anti- 
oxidants may be of value, especially 
when applied thoroughly in fat solu- 
tion of at least 1% and preferably 
4% of oil or tallow with pressure 
(pelleting). 

Meat and Bone Scrap: 

BHA (0.01% in the fat) has been 
shown to be of value in retarding 
oxidation of the fats if used in ren- 
dering. Synergists should be of value 
in such application. 

Fish Olle: 

These products retain their vitamin 
A and D potency relatively well in 
the container without antioxidants 
Use of appropriate antioxidants in 
them to extend stability when mixec 
in feeds requires further research but 
certainly is advocated at the present 
time, 

Vitamin A Preparations: 

DPPD has been patented as a use- 
ful agent in “stabilized” dry vitamin 
preparations. 

Mixed Feeda: 

DPPD, BHT and Santoquin have 
been shown to be effective and BHA 
to be ineffective in preventing en- 
cephalomalacia at the 0125% level 
in feeds low in vitamin E and con- 
taining 2% cod-liver oi] or menhaden 
oll. Apparently these antioxidants act 
to preserve or enhance the utilization 
of vitamin E in the ration. They wil! 
not replace vitamin E. DPPD alone 
has improved hatchability and fer- 
tility of turkey eggs under similar 
conditions, 

DPPD has been repeatedly shown 
to enhance the preservation and util- 
ization of vitamin A, of carotene as 
a source of vitamin A, and of xantho- 


phyllis as skin and yolk pigments 
Liver storage of vitamin A from vi- | 
tamin A or from carotene has been 
increased from 2 to 4 times and as 
much as 6 times. Limited data indi- | 
cate that BHT is not as effective as | 


DPPD. DPPD in a dairy ration has 


improved resistance of milk to oxi- 
dized milk flavor. There is evidence 
that it enhances vitamin E utilization 


in the lamb as it does in poultry 
Its use in ruminant feeds is not yet 
permitted, nor have means of practi- 
cal application yet been made 
Recent exp ntal data and ob- 
servations si that vitamin E (a 


natural antioxidant) may be a limit- 
ing factor in poultry and ruminant 
rations (especially breeding and |ac- 


tation) more frequently than previ- 


ously assumed. Increased deposition 
of it in edible tissues improves stor 
age life of the meat. An effective an 
tioxidant has a place in the ration 
to aid in preservation and utilization 
of vitamin E. Further data on vi 
tamin E distribution, biological avai) 
ability and requirements are required 

Some antioxidants, notably DPPD 
interefere with acctirate d termina 
tions of carotene and of vitamin A 


Effective simple methods for removal 


| 


of DPPD in such assays have been 
evolved. 

In summary, claims for effective- 
ness of antioxidants must be based on 
adequate data, sufficiently replicated 


| Logic fails in this field, since one may 


not replace another. Antioxidants are 
not nutrients. Certain ones will en- 
hance preservation and/or utilization 
of fat-soluble vitamins and caro- 
tenoids as well as retard auto-oxida- 
tion and resultant rancidity of fats 
and oils. Such an antioxidant may be 
regarded as an insurance factor in 
feeds 


| Robert J. Minbiole 


To Head Dow Office 


MIDLAND, MICH—The Dow 
Chemical Co. has announced that its 
New Orleans office has been elevated 


| to full sales office rank and Robert J. 


Minbiole, a sales department execu- 


| tive, has been appointed as manager. 


Donald Williams, vice president 


and director of sales, said the new 


| status for the New Orleans office is 


part of an over-all program to 
broaden sales activities for improved 
customer service and to decentralize 
administrative functions of the sales 
department in the interests of in- 
creased efficiency in the field. 

Established last January, the office 
has operated as a branch of the com- 
pany’s St. Louis office. It will con- 
tinue to service markets in an area 
including Louisiana, the southern half 
of Mississippi, southwestern Alabama 
and northwestern Florida. Dow’s 
major product groups, industrial and 
fine chemicais, plastics, magnesium 
and agricultural chemicals, are han- 
dled by the office. 

Mr. Minbiole, who joined Dow in 
1940, has served since 1944 as man- 
ager of film and sheeting sales for 
the company’s plastics department. A 
native of Albany, N.Y., he holds a 
B.S. degree in chemical engineering 
from Case Institute of Technology, 
Cleveland. 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
is appearing in leading 
poultry publications. It 
will be merchandised 
with the story of the 
Chicken Gizzard Re- 
cording described on 
thenextpage,toCounty | 
Agents and Vo-Ag 
Teachers. 
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Feeding and Managing 


Caged 


Layers 


By Dr. R. M. Bethke 


The rapid expansion of caged layer 
operations in the South and South- 
west has been due to the inherent 
advai.tages of the cage system over 
floor operations. 

The advantages of the cage system, 
if properly operated, are: (1) ac- 
curate culling or the elimination of 
guessing whether a bird is a profit- 
able layer; (2) increased salvage 
from the sale of culls; (3) reduced 
mortalities—especially those resulting 
from cannibalism and pickouts; (4) 
uniform feed and water consumption 
as a result of the elimination of the 
“social order”; (5) fewer dirty eggs; 


(6) better egg quality; and (7) more 
uniform egg supply. 

The disadvantages of the cage sys- 
tem, in the main, are: (1) a greater 
investment; (2) the need for raising 
several groups of pullets for replace- 
ment purposes; (3) more attention 
needs to be paid to temperature con- 
trol; (4) greater labor requirements 
for keeping of records; (5) control- 
ling flies, and (6) the problem of 
cage fatigue. 

Most of the management factors 
which affect floor layer operations 
also apply to the cage system. These 
factors are: (1) the bred-in ability 
of the bird to lay at a high rate; (2) 


high livability; (3) the ability to con- 
vert feed efficiently; (4) to lay eggs 
with good exterior and interior qual- 
ity; (5) attain satisfactory egg size 
quickly without too large an average 
egg weight; (6) have minimum body 
weight consistent with good viability 
and good egg size; (7) proper ventila- 
tion and temperature control; and 
(8) adequate clean water and good 
feed. 

In cage operations more attention 
needs to be paid to temperature con- 
trol especially during periods of ex- 
treme high or low environmental 
temperatures. Because of the high 
rate of lay, it is essential that pre- 
cautions are taken to insure a fresh 
clean supply of water at all times. 


Records Needed 


Since the success of the cage sys- 
tem is in a large measure dependent 
upon keeping the cages filled with 
profitable producers, it is essential 
that individual records be kept for 
proper and adequate culling. The ex- 


ives You 


Take these 4 steps — 


1. SELL THE VALUE of buying good feed. 


pound of feed. 


SELL THE BENEFIT of Stonemo’s grinding 


power. Stonemo’s extra grinding surfaces } 
grind ovt more eggs and meat from every 


SELL THE IMPORTANCE of Stonemo Granite | 
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Let them actually hear grinding power. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE; There is in- 
creasing interest among feed men in 
caged layers because of the expansion 
of this type of operation. Some basic 
information on caged layers is pro- 
vided in the accompanying article, 
Also discussed is the problem of cage 
fatigue which has developed, This 
article is the abstract of a talk pre- 
sented at the Arkansas Formula Feed 
Conference. The paper, prepared by 
Dr. R. M. Bethke of the Ralston 
Purina Co,, St. Louls, Was presented 
by Dr. H. L. Wilcke of Purina in the 
absence of Dr. Bethke. 


tent to which culling should be prac- 
ticed is dependent upon egg prices 
and meat prices in relation to re- 
placement cost of pullets. The com- 
mon practice is to remove birds which 
do not lay 50% during a four-week 
period. Such a culling procedure calls 
for the rasing of 15% replacement 
pullets every ten weeks. 

Our data with culled and unculled 
birds over a period of 14 months 
showed that it does not pay to cull, 
under average egg and meat prices, 
until after the sixth month of pro- 
duction, These observations are in 
accord with those of the extension 
department of the University of Cali- 
fornia. As previously stated, profit- 
able culling is dependent upon egg 
and meat prices in relation to pullet 
replacement costs. 

Fly control is a real challenge in 
cage layer operations. Firm dry drop- 
pings which cone under the cage are 
ideal from a fly control standpoint 
Such type of droppings are usually 
in the minority during warm weather 
when rate of lay, feed intake, and 
water consumption are at a high rate. 
Under such conditions, the droppings 
are soft and watery which adds to 
the fly problem. To properly cope 
with the fly problem under these con- 
ditions, it might be necessary to use 
a liquid fly spray and a dry fly bait 
several times a week. The use of a 
good absorbent litter, under these 
circumstances, will also help. 


* Feed Requirements 


The qualitative feed nutrient re- 
quirements of caged layers is not 
different from those kept on litter. 
However, in the cage operation the 
bird must be supplied with all the 
required nutrients in adequate 
amounts in the feed—-whereas birds 
on the floor can obtain some supple- 
mental nutrients from the litter. The 
high rate of production which is 
maintained in efficient cage opera- 
tions, through a good culling and re- 
placement program, calls for a highly 
efficient balanced, palatable ration. 
The protein, vitamin and mineral con- 
tent of cage ration must be adequate 
to meet the needs of the bird pro- 
ducing eggs at a high rate in a low 
or high environmental temperature, 

A fundamental rule in any laying 
operation is to get as much feed in 
the bird as possible; and keeping lay- 
ers in cages is not an exception to 
this rule. To do this, the feed must 


be attractive and palatable. Physical 
characteristics and palatability of the 
feed naturally raises the question 
whether to use an all-mash, pellets, 
crumbles, or mash and grain feed. 
There is no particular argument 
either way from a nutritional view- 
point provided each is balanced prop- 
erly. 

In general the all-mash, pellets, or 
crumbles have more in their favor 


HIAWATHA 
GRAIN COMPANY 


610 GRAIN EXCHANGE 
Minneapolis 15, Mina. 


For POULTRY WHEAT 
SCREENINGS 
Ground or Unground 
FEED BARLEY 
FEED OATS 


Wire or write for prices 


nor 
New 
COLOR POSTERS. New! These hard-hitting posters 
drive home the Stonemo sales message outlined 


in this advertisement. Put them up — window or 
wall. They’ve got sock and sell. 


NEWSPAPER MATS. Brand new! Ask for yours now. 
They’re 1 column x 70 lines —“Get More Eggs and 
Meat.” Use them often—they bring customers to 
your store. 

And if you would like free Stonemo folders, decals, 
banners, displays, radio scripts, just drop us a line, 
Order more today if your supply is low. 


STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY, INC. 
Lithonia, Georgia 
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MINNEAPOLIS 15 


SHELLEY WALSH 


There’s more to buying grain than the grading factors shown on the official 
certificate. Tell us what you need. You'll find that our personal inspection 
of every car of grain we handle will give you the quality you want at no 
extra cost. 


WALSH GRAIN CoO. 


LINCOLN 0678 


WALSH GRAIN Co. 


1002 FLOUR EXCHANGE 


MAII WALSH 


1002 FLOUR EXCHANGE 


-MINNEAPOLIS 15 
LINCOLN 0678 


than the grain and mash method. | Effects of Antibiotics 


| In the grain and mash system, addi- 
| tional oyster shell and grit must be 
provided which increases the labor 
required for feeding. It is also true 
that less feed is wasted when a pellet 
or crumbled type rather than a mash 
type feed used. Feed wastage ir- 
respective of the form of feed, can 
be materially reduced by properly 
adjusting the feeders to the cages 
and by not filling the feeders more 
than one-third full 
Cage Layer Fatigue 

Cage layers fatigue is a condition 
which is occurring in birds kept in 
cages over a period of time. The con- 
dition manifests itself in a form of leg 
weakness. It can and is frequently 
confused with rickets and fowl pa- 
ralysis or leukosis. Affected birds 
show a normal bone ash and normal 
calcium and phosphorus content of 
the blood; yet the bones at times 
appear brittle. When affected birds 
are placed on the floor and given 
access to the same feed and water, 
a large percentage will recover and 
come back into production. 

We have studied various nutrients 
or combinations of nutrients in rela- 
tion to this condition without success 
These have included increased levels 
of vitamin D, various members of the 
vitamin B complex, varying levels of 
calcium, phosphorus, manganese and 
other minerals as well as certain feed 
ingredients. The solution of the prob- 
lem remains for the future. 

There are still unanswered problems 
in the cage layer business. However, 
all evidence to date indicates that it 
is a sound method of producing eggs 
which appeals to the systematic farm- 
er and to the businessman. 


DEC. 1 COMPLETION DUE 

UDALL, KANSAS — The elevator 
of the Udall Farmers Union Cooper- 
ative Assn. is expected to be com- 
| pleted by Dec. 1. The buildings of 
the Udall Cooperative were destroyed 
by a tornado last May. 


| 
| 


On Swine Studied 


BLACKSBURG, VA. — Results of 
recent tests in which an aureomycin 


| supplement was used in the ration of 


| pigs have been reported by Dr. Robert 


V. Kelly, animal husbandry research- 
er at Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

The pigs were fed the antibiotic 
from weaning to 85, 125, 165 and 
205 Ib., at which time they were 
slaughtered and carcass data taken. 
Dr. Kelly noted that the pigs fed 
aureomycin produced a carcass which 
was higher in protein. The back fat of 
the aureomycin lots had significantly 
lower iodine and percentage of un- 
saturated fatty acids than those 
which did not receive the antibiotic. 
This, Dr. Kelly said, would make for 
better keeping quality. The iodiné 
and fatty acid differences were not 
observed in the ham and leaf fats, 
nor did the aureomycin affect the 
gross amount of fat 

The physical measurements of the 
earcass, dressing percentage, length 
of carcass, average back fat thick- 
ness, loin eye area, percentage of 
primal or lean cuts, were not sig- 
nificantly changed as a result of 
treatment. 

Stpplementing the ration with 
aureomycin had no significant effect 
on moisture, protein, fat or ash con- 
tent of the loin eye, ham eye, Boston 
butt lean and ham lean, except that 
the ham lean was higher in protein 
in the aureomycin lots. 

The test was done by Dr. Kelly as 
part of his graduate work at the 
University of Wisconsin. He said the 
test was a preliminary one and 
should be repeated for definite r-- 
sults. 


KANSAS FIRM ORGANIZED 

TOPEKA, KANSAS—Pawnee Val- 
ley Alfalfa Mill, Larned, Kansas, has 
been granted a charter. John D. Gif- 
ford has been named resident agent. 


PIPERAZINE is available in various 
forms for regular or PELLETED 
feeds. Ask for Technical data on this 
rapidly effective, stable DEWORMER. 


150 DOREMUS AVE.,NEWARK 5, WJ. 
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Recent Hammermill Shipments 


Show Acceptance of.. 
by Leading Feed Mills 


All the hammermills pictured on this page 
have been shipped in the near past. We at 
Jacobson were particularly happy about 
them, because they were multiple orders 
destined for feed mills well-known through- 
out the industry. 


We are no less proud of Jacobson grinding 
equipment produced for our other customers, 
large and small, all over the country. While 
Jacobson hammermills vary in design and 
construction to meet specific grinding prob- 
lems, they are all manufactured to meet the 
rigid standards of quality so familiar to 
Jacobson users. 


One #144Speedy Grinder, 
Two #8 Universal Ham- 
mermills, Two #6 Univer- 
sals, and One #4 Univer- 
sal. Total of 410 H.P. 


Our customers, therefore, are assured ot 
dependable operation, low maintenance and 
power costs, and quality grinding, all of which 
are reflected on the profit side of the ledger ‘ 


Three #17 Ajacs Hammermills 
Total of 45 H.P. 


Two $2424 Ajacs Hammer- 
mills and One #10 Universal 
Hammermill. Total of 450 
H.P. 


4 


—~ Four 2436 Ajacs Hammermills. 
Total of 600 H.P. 


Three #8 Universal 
Hammermills Total 
of 300 H.P. 


Two #8 Universal Ham- 
mermills. Total’ of 200 
H.P. 


Multiple Shipments: 


AUBREY FEED MILLS 
Louisville, Ky. 


WENDLAND GRAIN CO. 
Wendland, Texas 


FARMERS UNION GRAIN 
TERMINAL ASSOCIATION 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Your Jacobson Sales Engineer will be glad to tell you about 
Jacobson grinding equipment, and provide you with engineering 
and plant layout help. 


Over 45 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 


J ACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


Manufacturers of UNIVERSAL, AJACS and MASTER Hammermilis 
1090 TENTH AVENUE SE—DEPT. M 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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Central Soya Co., Inc., 
Adds New Plane to 


Aviation Department 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—Since it can 
use a plane in a variety of ways, in- 
cluding for aerial surveys of crops, 
the Centra! Soya Co., Inc., Ft. Wayne, 
AUROFAC® has added a new six-place Beech- 
craft Twin Bonanaza to its expand- 
ing aviation department. 

The 200-mile-an-hour plane will be 
used extensively, it is anticipated by 
GRAN-I-GRIT G. F. Ludden, chief pilot for the 
company. Most frequent users, in the 
expected 600 hours of flying time 
SERVALL-STAZDRY that will be put in annually, will be | WIN TRIP — Mr. and Mrs. Elmer 


MEGASUL® 


top executives, production and quality | Steiner, representing Kidron (Ohio) 

FOXCO FLAVITEIN control personnel, trouble-shooters | Feed & Supply Co., recently won the 

and engineers, says the pilot. first place award of an all-expense 

Mr. Ludden states that the com- | paid vacation in New York as guests 

DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE pany’s planes spend about 20% of | of Buckeye Feed Mills, Inc., Dalton, 


their time on customer-relations | Ohio. Presenting them with the 
projects and most of the remaining | ticket is Bruce Trimbel, territory 
renee AOMIEA MEAL time in transporting key personnel | manager for the company. More than 
between the parent firm’s many | 250 dealers located throughout Ohio, 
FOXCO QUALADEE VITAMIN OILS branch plants. Aerial soybean crop | West Virginia and Pennsylvania par- 
survey work, an important job for the | ticipated in the contest, and 24 ad- 
Central planes, is done for only a | ditional prizes were awarded. Mr. 
EGGSHELL BRAND PURE REEF OYSTER SHELLS short period, he explains. Steiner and his cousin, Lester Stein- 
er, own the Kidron store. 


Central Soya set up a full-time 
SMITH’S NO. 1 STEAM DRIED MENHADEN FISH MEAL aviation department in 1947 with the 
purchase of an eight-place, twin- " 
| engine executive airplane. The frm | Firm Announces New 
also has a number of small planes. *Te ° 
Write for Foxco Flavitein Formulas The new ship will permit night and | Stabilized Iodine Salt 
| instrument fiying for the first time, NEW YORK — The New York 
states Mr. Ludden. Quinine & Chemical Works, Inc., this 
—_ week announced the immediate 
‘ availability of a stable form of iodine 
THE | COMPANY Monsanto Sales Gain for use in salt blocks and trace min- 
. ° eral mixes for animals. The product 
| 22% in First 9 Months is potassium iodate feed grade. 
he | ST. LOUIS—Sales of Monsanto This iodine salt has been under 
intensive study for the past two 


Chemical Co. and its consolidated 
years and offers an economical, sta- 


| NEWFIELD, N. J. Phone Vineland 9-4400 | subsidiaries for the first nine months ble form of iodine that requires no 


of 1905 were $007,679,198, an in additional stabilizing, the company 


aaa crease of 22% over the sales of oma 
-4402 $252,636,332 for the corresponding , 
PRODUCTS OF PROGRESS period in 1954. 


Net income for the nine months 
period in 1955 was $23,581,647, com- 
. pared with $16,635,642 for the first 
nine months of last year. After pro- 
| vision for preference dividends, 1955 


LAUHOFF’S TOASTED CORN FLAKES income was equivalent to $1.45 a 


common share on the 15,935,662, $2 


TOASTED WHEA — FLAKES par value shares outstanding prior 


to the Lion Oil Co. merger. Earnings 


Ample Supplies—Carlots, Trucklots, LCL a common share for the similar 
| period in 1954, adjusted for the re- 
WRITE, WIRE, OR TELEPHONE COLLECT | cent three-for-one split of stock, 


were equal to $1.02. 


LAUHOFF GRAIN CO Sales and earnings for Lion Oil Co. 
TELEPHONE a ” | are not included in the above figures, 
8261 DANVILLE, ILLINOIS the corporate affairs as a result of 


| the merger into Monsanto. 


W-W HAS AN 
EDGE* on aut THE OTHERS 


* TUNGSTEN CARBIDE HARD- 
SURFACED — ALWAYS HAS A 
CUTTING EDGE 


BETTER DISPERSIONI 
OUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! 
MORE UNIFORM! 


W-W's new hard-surfacing process provides you with the long- Grinders. This, plus other quality features throughout the ma- 

est life hammers available. Because they are hard surfaced along chine, make it America’s No. 1 hammermill. Exclusive Star . . ge 48 
the entire edge you will always have a cutting edge even after the cylinder requires less horsepower. No pre-crushing required for Vitamin Antibiotic 
corners are worn down. Insist upon W-W hammers as replace- grinding ear corn. Users say they get smoother, vibrationless 

ments. Ask for quotations. performance than with any other make. Send samples to be | e t E - M ! x 


< This extra hard-surfaced hammer is standard on al! W-W ground at no obligation. Convenient time payments arranged. 
> You EXPECT MORE FROM W-W AND MORE IS WHAT YOU GET WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES 


GRINDER CORP. DEPT WICHITA : KANS! 


“PLUS” for swine, poultry, cattle. 
Also custom pre-mixes. 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
620 Des Moines Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 


Distributors and Sales Agents Wanted 
Protected Territories, 


1 
protit 
| 
| ILLS, ine 
4 AM ‘ | For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA— 
Fremest, Nebr. - Phone Park 1.9000 


Edgar ©. Lloyd, dr. 


REPRESENTATIVE — Edgar OC. 
Lioyd, Jr., has been appointed sales 
representative of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, New Orleans, in north- 
ern Mississippi and southern Ar- 
kansas. A native of Jackson, Miss., 
Mr. Lioyd has been active in sales 
work for a national manufacturer in 
Mississippi and Louisiana, 


American Cyanamid 


Earnings Increase 


American Cyanamid Co. has an- 
nounced that during the first nine 
months of 1955 net sales of the 
company and its wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries were approximately $336,- 
268,000 as compared with $293,326,- 
000 for the first nine months of 1954. 

Consolidated earnings before tax 
approximated $52,754,000 for the nine 
months of 1955 as against $38,997,000 
for the corresponding period last 
year. The provision for Federal and 
foreign taxes on income was $25,500,- 
000 and in the preceding year the 
amount for the nine months period 
was $18,300,000. 

Consolidated net earnings were 
$27,254,000 against $20,697,000 for 
the 1954 period. 

Common Stock outstanding in- 
creased to 8,837,245 shares at Sept. 
30, 1955 from 8,722,921 shares at 
Dec. 31, 1954 as the result of con- 
versions of preferred stock during 
that period. 

After deducting dividends on pre- 
ferred stock ($1,680,000 for 1955 and 
$737,000 for 1954), net earnings ap- 
plicable to common stock for the first 
nine months of 1955 amounted to 
$2.89 per share based on common 
stock outstanding Sept. 30, 1955 com- 
pared with $2.29 per share for the 
first nine months of 1954 based on 
shares outstanding at the end of 
1954. 


New Illinois Professor 


URBANA, ILL.—Dr. Joseph Kas- 
telic, professor of anima] husbandry 
at Iowa State College, will join the 
department of animal science at the 
University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture Jan. 1 as professor of 
animal nutrition. Dr. Kastelic will 
fill the position vacated by Dr. Tom 
S. Hamilton, who was named associ- 
ate director of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station last year. 

A graduate of the University of 
Alberta in 1943, Dr. Kastelic received 
his M.S. degree from that institu- 
tion in 1945 and his Ph.D. from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1950. He 
has been on the Iowa State College 
staff since that time. 


Seeks Reorganization ROOM 


DES MOINES — Viking Labora- TO ¥ ag 

tories, Inc., has been authorized to wee 7 

continue operations pending a federal GROW 
court decision on its petition for re- 
organization under the bankruptcy a: ng 
laws. The firm requested the court designing and =... a J 

for permission to attempt to work building to ; 

out a reorganization, stating that it the 


we to meet all present obli- and moderniza- 
The petition listed assets of $51,326 
and liabilities of $38,492 but said Plants and Ele 
there were insufficient funds to meet : 
vators. Consult 


current accounts payable. th and with 
fid Farmers Blev, Co. 


G Upham, N. DB 
Sa Mills 
ing. Prizes worth $500 were offerea. sis, Mine 
Gerald, LaMoine and Arthur 


McDaniel are in charge of the busi- 
ness. 


Maxine shipments to the formula feed 
manufacturer of what he wants, just the way he wants it and exactly 
when he wants it... that is the aim of Spencer Kellogg service in 
protein supplements. 

Here you see Harold ep oy Traffic Manager, talking with Fran 
Davis, Assistant Manager of Oilseed Meals Division, about a sug- 
SPENCER KELLOGG gestion that will help a feed man secure improved rail service. 


MEAL SALES OFFICES 
out aaentes 0a: Unusual? Not at all! A traffic expert is always busy on important 
work for Spencer Kellogg meal customers . . . arranging for cars for 


Suiiate Ct 6890 instance; getting the type of car the customer wants; getting the car 
Gteage OR S-OtEr out of the mill on time and expediting the shipment. It takes a traffic 
ee man to help fit shipping schedules to ct-somers’ needs. In addition, the 


annotate Spencer Kellogg Traffic Department works with our customers in their 
other relations with the railroads. 
Minneapolis BR 4221 
eenaal ee ae good service is consistent. We are active in the 
a all times, rine the best seeds as they are offered, always 
able to furnish uniform meals at the most advantageous prices that go 
with the assurance of top quality. 
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... says F. H. BIRDEN a 
Albuquerque Feed Store , 
Albuquerque, New Mexico | 


“We have used your 2,000 lb. mixer 
for over 10 years and it is still in 
excellent operating condition. Our 
Brower Mixer paid for itself the 
first six months and helped bring 
in many new customers. We have 
found the Brower Mixer to be 
fast, dependable and thorough. We 
are well pleased with its perform- 
ance and recommend it to any- 
body who is contemplating buying 
a mixer.” 


BROWER 


FEED MIXERS 


The dependability, fast mixing action and 
low cost operation of Brower Mixers have 
made them the favorite of feed dealers 
everywhere. A perfect blend mixed in ap- 
prox. 10 minutes—at a power cost from 
3¢ to S¢ per ton. Above-and-below-floor 
models. Five sizes—mixing capacities of 
700, 1,200, 2,000, 3.000 and 4,000 Ib. per 
batch. Heavy welded steel construction. 
Gives years of trouble-free service. Many 
exclusive features. 


Write for full details 


BR OWER MANUFACTURING CO. 


402 ard St. - Quincy, 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 
MELROSE BUMDING WOUSTON, TEXAS 


MERCHANDISING HINTS FOR THE FEED RETAILER 


Free Bag 
Of Candy 


Business Up 
65% 


No Routine 
Methods 


RINGING THE 


cash 
register 


A huge Christmas tree will be placed near the check- 
out counter, according to one retailer who reports on 
his holiday plans. The tree will have branches liberally 
laden with bags of Christmas peppermint candy. Any 
child accompanied by a parent will be able to select a 
free bag of candy from the tree. 


Three farm stores who recently conducted “flying saucer” 
promotions reported big increases in sales. One operator 
sald his business for the week was 65% over any previous 
week as a result of the stunt. According to the Clover 
Farm Bee, official publication of Clover Farm Stores 
Corp., three of its stores staged the “flying saucer” stunt. 
It consisted merely of dropping paper plates from an 
airplane. Each plate was marked with instructions to 
return it to the store for free prizes and special prices. 
Local newspapers carried announcements of the “flying 
saucers.” Various demonstrations and free refreshments 
were part of the promotion. 


A retailer in Salt Lake City will begin his holiday season 
Nov. 26 by handing out “Christmas 
Tree Cards.” Every time thereafter 
that a purchase is made the total 
amount of the sale will be punched 
out on the card. When the entire 
card. has been punched, indicating 
that $50 worth of merchandise has 
been purchased, it is to be turned in 
to one of the employees. A voucher 
is then exchanged which, when pre- 
sented by the holder, entitles him or 

her to a free king-size Christmas tree. A local tree lot 

will handle the transaction. 


One promotion done properly is worth a hundred not 
done so well. This claim was made at a supermarket 
convention by one of the speakers. Manufacturers were 
called to task for developing too many meaningless pro- 
motions. Too many promotions which resemble each other 
kill the impact on consumers. Piling one promotion on 
top of another also was called meaningless. One buyer 
pointed out that there are not enough good new sales 


campaigns. 


When planning an ad, the first problem to solve is how 
to make the ad noticed and read. In a newspaper, one 
of the best ways to have ads seen is through the use of 
headings, illustrations and white 

space. Points to remember in draw- 

ing up an ad are: Your ad must 

attract attention; it must make its 

points simply and clearly; it must 

be easily identified; it must be 

planned for the maximum return. 

Headings attract attention to the 

ad. Often they can be written to 

appeal to the desire to save money 

or advantages of quality merchandise. Illustrations help 
make an ad easier to read and more interesting. 


Some businesses who have unique practices credit them 
with building trade and enabling the customer to firmly 
fix the store’s name in their minds. Some of the unique 
practices in successful use are: Keeping a box of pennies 
handy for shoppers to use in the parking meters in front 
of the store; providing free coffee for morning customers; 
free telephone calls; sending post cards to customer- 
friends when on vacation, and rewarding honor roll 
students who live on farms with a gift or treat. 


Anything a dealer can do to make his business noticed 
and different from those of his com- 
petitors will attract more customers. 
Breaking away from the routine and 
doing something special always gets 
more attention than following the 
trade pattern of other stores. The new 
and special ideas are not originated 
by the store they are the fruit of 
the manager’s imagination. The gen- 
eral public does not produce profit— 

but individual customers attracted to the store do. 


Wise business management on the part of the individual 
dealer, rather than the competitors’ practices, is the key 
to profitable retailing, an official of Honeggers’ told 
dealers who attended a sales get-together. The dealer's 
profits are justified only in relation to the service he 
renders, another official said. 
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New Material for 
Preventing Ketosis 


Said to Be Promising 


ROTHSCHILD, WIS.—An experi- 
mental dairy feed additive, made 
from paper mill by-products, shows 
promise at a ketosis preventive, ac- 
cording to the Marathon Corp. of 
Rothschild. The additive has been 
field-tested by the company during 
the last four winters. 

The product, trade-named Mara- 
carb NC, is a complex mixture of 
sodium and calcium salts of lignosul- 
fonie and wood sugar acids. It is 
derived as a by-product of Mara- 
thon’s process for the manufacture of 
purified ltignosulfonates from spent 
sulfite pulping liquors. 

In the most recent tests it was fed 
at a level ranging from 2 to 4% in 
formula feeds, to 83 herds compris- 
ing 2,144 producing dairy cattle in 
Marathon’ County, Wisconsin. The 
company said results indicated an 
apparent effectiveness of 84% for the 
product in the prevention of ketosis. 

Limited quantities of Maracarb NC 
will be available for test marketing 
later this year. 

During the period November, 1954, 
through April, 1955, approximately 
90,000 Ib. of the additive were dis- 
tributed to 83 dairy farmers who 
cooperated in the field testing pro- 
gram. It was fed at an average rate 
of 0.23 lb. per cow per day to 2,144 
cows during a 180-day period when 
ketosis is usually most prevalent in 
this area. 

It was reported that there had 
been 259 cases of ketosis in these 
herds during the same period in the 
year prior to starting this field test. 
Only 41 cases were detected during 
the Maracarb NC feeding trial, indi- 
cating an apparent effectiveness of 
84% for the product in the preven- 
tion of ketosis, company spokesmen 
pointed out. In addition to results 
showing this marked reduction in 
clinica! ketosis, they said, information 
was obtained that indicated also a 
reduction in sub-clinical cases. 

Ketosis, also called acetonemia and 
sugar sickness, is a non-infectious 
disease best described as a metabolic 
disturbance in cattle. It usually oc- 
curs after calving during the period 
of high milk production. 


University Report 

MADISON, WIS.—Dr. R. E. Nich- 
ols, University of Wisconsin veteri- 
nary scientist noted recently that re- 
ports on the new way to prevent ke- 
tosis in dairy cattle by feeding paper 
mill by-products are promising. 

This cattle digestive disorder robs 
Wisconsin dairy farmers of $3 mil- 
lion a year, Dr. Nichols said. Some 
60,000 cases are reported annually 
in the state. It is a widespread dis- 
ease, occurring whenever dairying is 
concentrated. It generally strikes 
high producing cows soon after calv- 
ing. 
Dr. Nichols said he believes the re- 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 
MILK PRODUCTS 


315 South Smediey St. Phila. 3, Pa. 


Dry YEAST 


sults of tests conducted by the Mara- 
thon Corp. are encouraging. He re- 
viewed the results (outlined in the 
story above) and noted that in neigh- 
boring counties, ketosis was as preva- 
lent as in previous years. 

The exact cause of this digestive 
order is not known, Dr. Nichols point- 
ed out. Most treatments are based on 
a theory of upset sugar metabolism. 

Some treatments, he explained, are 
glucose injections (to raise blood 
sugar), organic salts in the feed to 
reestablish proper rumen acid bal- 
ances) or hormone injections (to 
stimulate sugar production). 

Another theory, recently advanced, 
is that a lack of protein in the ra- 
tion is a cause of ketosis. Along 
with this theory, injections of amino 
acids (protein constituents) with glu- 
cose were proposed as treatment. 

Based on results with these wood 
sugars in the feed, Dr. Nichols said 
he believes the theory of upset sugar 
metabolism is the correct one. And 
he thinks more research is needed on 
digestion of complex sugars in the 


lower parts of the digestive tract. 
Previous research has been concerned 
mainly with digestion in the first 
stomach, or paunch. 

The new preventive material is be- 
ing tested further by the Marathon 
Corp. 


OHIO ELEVATOR FIRE 


HAMLER, OHIO—The Hamler Co- 
operative Grain Elevator, which con- 
tained several thousand bushels of 
grain, was destroyed by a fire of un- 
determined origin. Firemen were able 
to save the nearby feed mill, elevator 
office and grinder mill. The elevator, 
owned by area farmers, will be re- 
built. 
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Founder of Theobald 


Industries Dies 


KEARNY, N.J.— Harry J. Theo- 
bald, Sr., founder and head of the 


Theobald Industries here, died re- 


cently. Mr. Theobald was well known 
to the allied trade serving feed mam- 
facturers of animal protein products. 
From a horse and wagon start in 
1914, he expanded his firm to one of 
the largest independent plants of Its 
type. Theobald Industries is now a 
rendering, detergent and chemical 
business. 

Survivors include his widow, four 
sons, two daughters and a sister. 


‘Ray 


PERFORMANCE 


Distributed im Minnesota, North and Soub Dabow 
and Wenern Wisconsin by: 


Blomfield-Swanson 


6000 Wareata Buvp., 16, Mine 
OROHARD 5.8805 


Important new additive for all feeds ‘ 


Vianol is one antioxidant you can use with 
full confidence in poultry feed, animal feed 
... it is even accepted for use in foods 
for human consumption 


(2,6—di-tert-buty!-4-methyiphenol) BHT 


(butylated hydroxy 
toluene) can be counted on for 
purity—can be used for all feed- 
stuffs, including those for human 
consumption. Vianol stabilizes es- 
sential Vitamins A, D, E—main- 
tains the high quality of your feed 
in storage, in transit, and at pro- 
cessing temperatures. 

Vianol crystals are oil soluble .. . 
easy to use in dry blending or oil 
emulsion spraying. You get uniform 
protection and save mixing time 
as well. 


A SHELL CHEMICAL PRODUCT 
VIANOL 
Distributed by 
BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS INC. 


Remember . . . Vianol brings all 

these outstanding advantages: 

®@ Crystals that are readily soluble in 
oils and fats 

@ Stabilizes Vitamins A, D, E 

@ Protects against encephalomalacia 


@ Easy to use in dry blending or oil 
emulsion spraying 


@ So pure it can be used as an additive 
in foods for human consumption 


Write for complete technical in- 
formation on Vianol today, or con- 
tact your nearest Bowman Feed 
Products Inc. representative. 
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No. 5322—Calf Feeder 


A new calf “creep feeder’ has been 
announced by the Brower Manufac- 
turing Co. The feeder will hold 30 bu. 
of feed and take care of 40 calves. 
Features of the feeder include a 
special stall design which keeps 
larger cattle away from the calf feed. 


A 


Sturdy angle iron stalls fold up and 
ride on the canopy for towing through 
gates. Mounted on steel skids, the 
feeder anchors at all four corners so 
stock eannot push it around. An all 
weather top fits snugly and locks 
down when closed, A conversion kit 
which converts the unit to a lamb 
feeder with 8 in, or 10 in. stall is 
available. Secure more complete de- 
tails by checking No. 5322 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 


No. 5320—Salt Drum 


The International Salt Co. is again 
offering custom feed mixers its 
special Steriing Blusalt drum in a 
promotion that will run to the end 
of 1955. The company states this is 
a repeat of its drum promotion 


New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


department announces the developme: of new end improved 
products, new services and new litereture offered by many ec. 
Cleims made in this department are thove of the firm concerned 
penyling coupon to obtein the desired information. 


earlier this year. The drums provide 


ang 


Jee the act 


an easy method to store and handle 
the company’s salt at those points in 
feed mills where it is mixed with 
feed, The drum will hold 300 Ib. of 
the firm’s trace neral salt for live- 
stock feeding. Made of painted fiber- 
board, the drum free to purchasers 
of two tons of Blusalt in bags, or 
three tons of cellaneous items 
manufactured by the company Se 


cure more complete details by check- 
ing No. 5320 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it. 


No. 5323—Sitorage 
Unit 


The A. O. Smith Corp. has avail- 
able new literature on its grain and 
roughage storage unit called by the 
trade name, Harvestore. The litera- 


ture is in the form of four fact sheets 


entitled: “How to Cut Feed Costs and 
Increase Income”; “Sealed Storage 
Best for Corn Mechanized Feed- 
ing Saves Time and Work,” and 
“Profitable Farming.” Listed in the 
fact sheets are these claims for the 
company's type of storage: Sealed 
construction exclude oxygen, the 


cause of spoilage surfaced steel 


inside and out iking it a perma 
nent crop storage structure, and me 
chanical bottom unloading ure 
the literature by checking No. 5223 


on the coupon and mailing it to the 
address provided 


No. 5325—Elevator 


A new 52-ft. tubular grain eleva- 
tor, 8 in. in diameter, has recently 
been introduced by the West Fargo 


Send me information on the items marked: 
No, $320-—Salt Drum 
C) No. 53822—-Calf Feeder 
No. 5823—Storage Unit i 
No. 5328—Multiwal!l Bag Tape 
No, 5330-——-Boxcar Coating 
a 
Others (Mat numbers) 
’ 
GOT OVER ON THIS LINE FASTEN (STAPLE, Tare 
r 
| 
| | BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE) ==! 
Ne postage stamp necessary ff mailed in the Unit: 
+ POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— : 
Feedstuffs ——— 
4 P. O. Box 67, 
Reader Service Dept. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


| Manufacturing Co. It is suitable for 


commercial handling of small grains 
The manufacturer believes it to be 
the first elevator of its type to be 
used successfully to fill the govern- 


ment’s quonset-type storage bins, and 
Reeves 9,000 bushel round wooden 
bins. It is said to move up to 2,500 
bushels of small grains an hour, to 
a height of 32 ft. The unit, called the 
Westgo portable auger-elevator 


comes with belts, pulley 
and engine mount, and can be trans- 
ported by any vehicle which has a 


trailer hitch. Balanced for one-man 


complete 


‘ 


operation, it is adjustable to various 
heights and has a self-leveling low 
engine mount. Complete information 
about this new portable auger-eleva- 
tor and other models in the line can 
be obtained by checking No. 5325 on 
the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 5330—Boxear 
Coating 


Armortex is the trade name for a 


plastic base material which can be 
applied to boxcars to make them 
suitable for grain, grits, flour, and 
other materials, announces the J. W 
Mortell Co., manufacturer of the 

q 
product. New literature concerning 


the product states that it is‘a mastic 
material which can be applied to a 


ear floor in less than 30 minutes or 
to all wood surfaces in about three 
hours——readying the car for service 


the next day. The product is claimed 
to be resistant to abuses, stains and 
discolorations and a %-in. thick film 
may be bent around a 1-in. mandrel 
without cracking. It may be applied 


| by spray, brush, trowel or squeegee 
| and is said to present no fire hazard 


Secure available literature by check- 
ing No, 5330 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it to this publication. 


No. 5329—Blender 


A two-color, four-page folder de- 
scribing the B & L portable formula 
feed blender is available from Bar- 
nard and Leas Mfg. Co., Inc. More 
compact design, greater mobility on 
the highway, and simplified, one-man 


controls are among the new features 


| claimed 


for the plant. A large cut- 


| away illustration shows the complete 


manufacturing process which utilizes 
farm grains to produce any formula 
feed. The blender is designed to en- 
able the feed dealer to use the farm- 
er’s own grains. It carries its own 
supply of supplement and molasses 
which are mixed and blended in any 
desired proportion with grains. Liter- 
ature and complete information may 
be obtained by checking No. 5329 on 
the coupon and mailing it to Feed- 
stuffs. 


No. 5328—Multiwall 
Bag Tape 


A pressure-sensitive tape for patch- 
ing multiwall bags has been intro- 
duced by the Behr-Manning Division 
of the Norton Co. The tape, made in 
60-yd. rolls, comes in 2- or 3-in. 
widths and has a tensile strength of 
45 lb. and an adhesive grip of 65 oz. 
per inch of width. The tape patch is 
applied directly over the tear or hole 
in the multiwall bag. A manufacturer 
of pesticides reports savings of 50¢ 
on each repair and a large feed manu- 
facturer has supplied each of its deal- 
ers with tape to mend torn bags. Ad- 
ditional information about the tape 
may be obtained by circling No. 5328 
on the coupon and mailing it to this 
publication. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate mumber on the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 40380 Cleated conveyor belt 
for inclines or declines, A. J. Sparks 
Belting Co 

No, 4031—Pink wheat identifica- 
tion, Ultra-Violet Products, Inc 

No. 5314— Terramycin animal 
formula soluble powder, Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Ine. 

No, 53819——Zig-zag magnetic chute, 
Prater Pulverizer Co. 

No, 5821 — Conveyors and allied 
products catalog, Chantland Manu- 
facturing Co 

No. 5824—Plastic 12-qt. container 
for calf product, National Vitamin 
Products Co 

No. 8798—Care and maintenance 
of concrete floors, National Sanitary 
Supply Assn. 

No. 5308—Molasses mixer, Duplex 
Mill & Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5309—Accounts receivable 
plan, Remington Rand. 

No. 5810—-Hammermill, Duplex 
Mill & Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5311—Automatic seed treater, 
Panogen, Inc. 

No. 5312—Chronic respiratory dis- 
ease product, Dr. Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories. 

No. 5313—Liquid vitamin A palmi- 
tate for adqueous dispersions, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 5315—Bulk feed body, Helm 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5816—Torula yeast for feeds, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 

No. 58317—Feed mixer, Wenger 
Mixer Mfg. Co 

No. 6318—Drinking water wormer, 
American Scientific Laboratories. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STEEL CO. 


Patented 


711 W. Lake St., Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


SWING-O-MATIC 


(AUTOMATIC) 


Farm and Ranch Gate 


Just Bump it Open, either side, with car, truck or tractor; Closes 
Automatically and Locks, even against strong wind. Made in 10, 12, 
14 and 16 ft. lengths. Saves labor, time, money. 
WANTED Distributors and Dealers. Excelient territories 
now open. Over 20,000 sold past four years. National!y advertised. 
Write for Prices and Attractive Discounts 
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IMustroted above Is a Triple Action Mixer and 
All Metal Reel Scalper working 
ener. 


Strong-Scott Reel Scalper 
Performs 2 Separating Jobs 


Strong-Scott’s All Metal Reel 
Scalper is a dual purpose machine. It 
will remove particles either larger or 


smaller than the material to be 
cleaned, depending on the mesh of 
the screen used. Some of its uses are 
to remove straws, strings, clods and 
other refuse from a stream of whole 
or ground grain. It is also used to sep- 
arate fines from pellets and crumbles 

It is ruggedly constructed of all 


stee! or aluminum for long life and 
available in reel lengths of 48”, 60”, 
and 72”. A 72” machine scalping 
through a %” mesh handles 20 to 30 
tons per hour. When used as a re- 
ceiving scalper on whole grain 
through a 1” mesh a 72” machine 
handles 30 tons per hour. The entire 
unit is driven with only a % HP. 
motor reducing power costs and cut- 
ting maintenance. 
Discharge 

The standard machine is hoppered 
to discharge material which passes 
through the mesh through a central 
opening in the bottom. Material too 
coarse to go through the mesh is dis- 
charged through another spout at the 
tail end of machine. These two spouts 
are completely isolated from each 
other so no contamination can occur. 


Strong-Scott's Power-Flo 
Separator Requires Less H.P., 
Less Headroom, Less Main- 
tenance; Increases Capacity 


Just six months ago Strong-Scott 
released a revolutionary new sepa- 
rator called the Power-Flo, which 
requires less head room, less horse- 
power, and less installation space; 
has almost unbelievable capacity; and 


removes 99% of the unwanted-size 
material from your final product. 
Power-Flo users are separating 
whole grains, ground grains, mixed 
feeds, crumbles, pellets, seeds and 
many other commodities that must be 


separated into two or three sizes. 
Hourly capacity per foot of screen 
width on whole grain is 500 bushels 
and on pellet crumbles 6,000 pounds 

The Power-Flo Separator is avail- 
able for screens 24, 36, 48 and 60 


inches wide, and to use one, two or 
three screens 
For additional information write 


Strong-Scott outlining your problem. 


THE 


STRONG-SCOTT 


MFG. CO. 
451 Taft Street N.E. 


Minneapolis 13, Mina. 


Strong-Scott's “Big Twin" 
Molasses Mixer Handles 
Highest Capacities of Light, 


Bu'ky Ingredients 


The “Big Twin”—Strong-Scott’s 
Slow-Speed High-Capacity Molasses 
Mixer easily accommodates 24 tons 
of light bulky material in just one 
hour! With this huge capacity, the 
feed manufacturer can use bulky in- 
gredients of a low specific gravity 
such as alfalfa meal or beet pulp 
and still achieve the high output he 
desires. 


By virtue of its gentle mixing ac- 
tion the “Big Twin” can apply a 
higher percentage of molasses when 
handling these highly absorbent bulky 
ingredients, It easily handles a 45% 


to 50% molasses application by 
weight compared to the 15% to 20% 
of the standard type mixers. 


Gentile Mixing Action 

The mixer’s slow speed (71 RPM 
compared to the 1200 RPM of stand- 
ard mixers) subjects the ingredients 
to a gentle mixing, rather than a high 
speed beating. This helps preserve 
the visual identity of such ingre- 
dients as rolled grains in the finished 
product. 


Write for complete details. 
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Advertisement 


Strong-Scott Creates New 
Equipment for Feed Industry 


Research Meets Need for Higher Capacities—Lower 
Power Requirements—More Versatile Machines 


The feed industry's growth the past few years has been tremendous, Its 
needs have grown as fast! The need for compact, higher capacity equipment to 
cut labor and handle new ingredients is continuing—in leaps and bounds. 

Strong-Scott’s program of research and new product development has 
grown, too. Strong-Scott engineers are continually creating new equipment 


Strong-Scott Feeder- 
Magnetic Separator Feeds 
Without Surges; Removes 
All Tramp tron 


Strong-Scott’s new Feeder-Mag- 
netic Separator is a positive feed con- 
trol mechanism plus a revolutionary 
self-cleaning magnet and a_ grid 
scalper. 

It is designed to regulate the flow 
of material to hammer and attrition 
mills evenly and without surges while 
effectively removing all tramp iron. 
The grid scalper removes all rough 
material over % inch in diameter. 


The feeder control has an auto- 
matic locking device that guarantees 
a steady flow of material to the mill, 
insures full grinding capacity and pre- 
vents power surges. 

The self-aligning magnets which 
prevent tramp iron from entering the 
mill require no electrical connection 
and can be released and cleaned 
quickly and easily. 


Strong-Scott Uni-Blend Mixer 
Incorporates Three Machines 
In One Unit 


The Strong-Scott Uni-Blend was 
completely redesigned in 1955 incor- 
porating three separate machines into 
one compact mixing system. In de- 
scribing the Uni-Blend, the July, 
1955, issue of the Tualatin Valley 
Co-op News of Hillsboro, Oregon, con- 
tained the following statement about 
their newly installed Uni-Blend: 


Uni-Biend Model No. 18! lnstolled at the Feed 
& Supply Center, Twin Falls, idohe. 

“The Co-op's new Strong-Scott Uni- 
Blend Molasses Mixer is the most 
modern, high capacity machine in this 
area. It can handle 15 tons of feed 
per hour and this high capacity is 
attained even though the mixer oper- 
ates at a slow speed, utilizing a gentle 
mixing movement rather than a beat- 
ing action, so that the rolled grains 
will maintain their identity, and the 
feed will be of superior finish and 
appearance, The molasses tank in the 
lower part of the machine is thermo- 
statically controlled, by means of 
copper coils and steam lines. A con- 
venient tap with flexible hose allows 
for filling customers’ bulk containers 
with molasses and accurately meters 
the amount,” 

This local news story is just one 
of many proclaiming the features and 
advantages of the Uni-Blend Mixer. 
You'll want more information, I 
know, so simply outline your mixing 
problems in a letter or on a card 
and send it care of the Engineering 
Department at Strong-Scott. 


to help you solve your problems. 

On this page we've illustrated and 
told you about some of the new equip- 
ment Strong-Scott has developed as a 
result of their program of progress. 
Others, just as important, are coming 
along. Some are still blueprints; 
others are being developed and tested. 

Our engineers, with their expe- 
rience, are always ready to help you 
with your problems. They'd be inter- 
ested to know what difficulties you're 
running into, Drop a card and outline 
your problems 


Strong-Scott Triple Action 
Mixer Rated First Choice 
By Veteran Feed Men 


Field reports from veteran feed 
men all over the country rate the 
Strong-Scott Triple Action Mixer best 
for thoroughness, efficiency and econ- 
omy — wherever feed is mixed in 
batches. 

A 24° x S’ Strong-Scott Triple 
Action Mixer is used in the training 
course of the Feed Technology School 
at Kansas State College. 

The Strong-Scott Triple Action 
Mixer is available in sizes 24” x 4 
(with a 360-lb. capacity) up to 54" x 
16° (with a 9,000-lb. capacity when 
mixing feed weighing 30 Ibs, per cubie 
foot). 


feature of the 
Strong-Scott Triple Action Mixer is 
its versatility, Its many options in 
feeding and discharge styles solve 
most installation problems. As an ex- 
ample, in Glencoe, Minnesota, a 44” 
x 12’ Triple Action Mixer is installed 


The outstanding 


so that one end extends over the 
loading platform for bulk truck load- 
ing, while the other end is inside the 
building for sacking. Such dual pur- 
pose work is easy with a Triple 
Action Mixer because of a reverse 
switch arrangement. 


Advertisement 
NEW PRODU 
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A Triple Action Mixer combined with an ole 
"rT Below is an illustration of the ogitoter ribbons J 
: and spiral of the Strong-Scott Triple Action A 
Mixer. Note the errows indicating the move 
| ment coused by the center spiral flight and vs 
! the inner and outer ribbons. This is whet causes be 
the Triple Action. 
\Nustrated above ore two models of the Strong. 
Scott Feeder-Magnetic Seporctor. Ne. 603 has 
Y-inch magnet ond No. 1214 hos @ 15-inch 
magnet. is equipped with on explosion- ‘ 
proof motor. 
\/ | 
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Egg and Feed Price Relationships Shown 


In University of New Hampshire Report 


DURHAM, N.H, — What is the 
minimum egg price necessary to 
cover out-of-pocket cash costs for 
feed for laying birds at various levels 
of production? 

The poultry department of the 
University of New Hampshire, to- 
gether with cooperating agencies, has 
developed a simple chart which shows 
the minimum egg price per dozen 
necessary to pay for feed costs at 
various prices per ton and at vari- 
ous rates of lay. 

The minimum egg prices do not 
allow payment to any other costs of 
production such as labor, buildings, 
medication, litter, ete. The egg prices 
listed in the chart represent net 
price received by the producer aver- 


t 


aged for various 


try specialists 


select the egg 
centage of lay column and the 
per ton of grain o 


University of 
iid that with 
han usual egg prices anticip 


sizes and grades 

New Hampshire poul- 
gher 
ted for 
this fall, the chart can help producers 
decide how they can 
old birds provided that housing space 
is available. 


afford to retain 


In using the chart the reader may 


price where the 


per- 
cost 
jumn intersect as 


shown in the underlined example of 
$85 a ton for grain and 20% lay. For 
this example, with feed at $85 per 
ton, if the average net price per 
dozen were 48¢ or higher, a flock 


laying at 20% or better would pay 
their feed cost. 


Minimum Egg Price Per Dozen Necessary to Pay for Feed Costs at Various 
Costs Per Ton and Various Rates of Lay 


Cost of Feed (Minimum average net price per dozen to producer to pay 
(per ton) for feed cost various per cents of lay) 
(Rate of lay—per cent) 
20 80 40 50 60 70 80 
(Egg price per dozen) 
(8) ($) ($) ($) ($) ($) ($) 
. 56 AA 36 31 27 25 
53 Al 3A 20 26 24 
OO. acces 39 32 28 25 22 
. AB 37 1 26 23 21 
AS 35 29 26 22 20 
. A2 383 27 23 21 19 
aa 39 1 25 21 19 AT 


Because It Is 


texture. 
VALUED 


plant, 


11 | NOW — 43% PROTEIN GUARANTEED 
EXPELLER SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
and PEASIZE CAKE 


As Basic High-Protein Ingredient for 


DOG FOOD RATIONS 


RECOGNIZED By Dog Food Manufacturers from Coast to Coast 


PREFERRED for its high fat content and uniformity in size and 


for its golden-brown color, flavor and digestibility 
AVAILABLE throughout the entire year from our centrally located 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 


P.O, Box 58 SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS Phone 23391 
B ? BAG ? 


SALES AND SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST 


106 SHIPMAN ROAD - 


Deliver ALL with the new 
BAUGHMAN "Du-All” UTILITY 


FULL-OPEN REAR DOORS. Open full width for 


easy loading, unloading. Smooth interior for maximum 


distribution. 


| ary when 


or UTIL ITY? 


load, minimum space, 


BODY LENGTHS: 8 


Edmund Guenthner 


Joins Montana State 


BOZEMAN, MONT. — Edmund 
Guenthner was added to the staff of 
Montana State College on Oct. 1 as 
poultry extension specialist and re- 
search assistant. He fills the exten- 
sion position left vacant last Janu- 
Miss Harriette E. Cush- 
man retired 

Mr. Guenthner is a former 4-H 
club member of South Dakota and a 
1928 Chicago trip winner. He has 
assisted in operating a hatchery for 
five years, farmed for six years and 
served during two years of this time 
on the local county extension board. 
He received his degree in agriculture 
with a major in poultry husbandry 
in June, 1953, from the South Da- 
kota State Agricultura] College. 

After graduation, Mr. Guenthner 
spent a short time in advanced work 
at Cornell University. He was em- 
ployed as a machinery salesman and 
also as a county extension agent in 


South Dakota prior to coming to 
Montana 
Dr. E. R. Halbrook, who has been 


away from Montana State College on 
leave since early 1953 serving as 
poultry extension advisor and chief 
of the animal science branch of the 
Point Four Program in Iran, returned 
to his former position at the institu- 
tion on July 1, as head of the de- 
partment of poultry industry. 


<n 


Whitmoyer Poultry 
School Quota Filled 


MYERSTOWN, PA.—A full quota 
of students has registered for the No- 
vember session of the Whitmoyer 


Poultry Health & Nutrition School 
which will be conducted here by 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc. This 


will be the final session for 1955. 
Thirty-four students, including five 
from Canada, attended the recent 
three-day clinic at Myerstown which 
concluded the 64th session. Lectures, 
modern visual training devices, dem- 
onstrations and student participation 
in poultry disease diagnosis were on 
the program. Dr. J. R. Wiley is in 
charge of the Whitmoyer course 


<i 


NEW MEXICO TRANSACTION 

ESPANOLA, N.M.—The Riverside 
Feed & Supply Store here has been 
purchased by Harry Howell, Espanola 
poultryman. He will operate the store 
as The Nutrena Feed Store. 


BULK- 


FEED BODY 


FLOOR-LEVEL FEED GRATE. Sets over body auger; 
rigid support for bag feed or merchandise. 


RAPID DISCHARGE. 250-500 Ibs./Min. (depending 
‘ on material) through rugged 6” discharge auger. 
Hydraulically raised, easily swivel-positioned by 
manual crank. Front-end discharge for better weight 


10’, 12° and 14". 


WRITE for illustrated literature. 


JERSEYVILLE, 


ILLINOIS 


NEW MAMPSHIRES 
GRANITE WHITES * WHITE WEW HAMPSHIRES 


| SPIZZERINKTUM 
£66 


© Christic’s Spizzerinktum New Hampshires, 
the strain thet made the breed famous, is still 
looked up to todey as the only source of 
pure, unadulterated New Hampshires in the 
country 

You'll find that Christie New Hampshire fe- 
males are free of the dark whiskers and black 
pinfeathers that interfere with to market 
prices for your meat flocks. Continued breeding 
effort and constent improvement for egg pro- 
duction, hatchability, disease resistance and 
unexcelied nickability have made them the 
favorite choice for crossing with any of to- 
day's leading meat-type males. 


CHRISTIE "WHITES" 

Reports from broiler a1. point up the fact 
that Christie's Granite Whites are turning in a 
terrific job in fasteweight gains, excellent feed 
conversion and fine dressing-out qualities. 
Hatchability is high and flock owners report 
thet the females have no equal for consistent 
high egg production, interior quality or large 
size. 

Excellent nickability with Christie White Cor- 
nish males, or with any other well-known re- 
cove or dominant white, full or part Cornish 
males. 


N.H.-U.S. Approved, Pullorum Cleon 


FREE MANAGEMENT BOOKLET — Write 

jested Man and Feeding 
Practices,"’ a for every poultry 
raiser. 


CHRISTIE POULTRY FARMS 


“Home of Spizzerinktum” 


BOX FS, KINGSTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PUZZLED 


Over Fortifications 
and Formulas? 


PERPLEXED 


About Tags and 
Registrations? 


GET HAPPY... 


Let ULTRA-LIFE 
Take The Load 
From Your 


Shoulders! 


let ULTRA-LIFE take ao load 
your shouliders. The profit- 
proved Ultra-Life Program is a com- 
plete program for the feed manufac- 
turer: Ultra-Life Vitamin —Trace 
Mineral products for feed fortifica- 
tion, free formula service, free tags 
and registration help. And ne one 
needs to tell a feed manufacturer 
how costly tage are, and the head- 
aches involved in making up regis- 
trations. Ultra-lLife furnishes you 
tage free of charge, and prepares 


Ves, 


registration papers for you. 

Why not get the facts about ALL 
the helps of the Ultra-Life Program? 
Write today. We will be glad te send 
you full details. 


Use Feedsfufis WANT ADS for RESULTS 
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Hormones Permit 
Earlier Marketing of 
Large Birds in Test 


COLUMBIA, MO. — Hormone-fed 
large-type turkeys recently sold by 
the University of Missouri at 19% 
weeks of age were produced on 3% 
lb. of feed per pound of gain, reports 
Harold Biellier of the university poul- 
try department. 

Sixty to 70% of the treated males 
graded “A” in contrast with only 
50% of those receiving no treatment, 
Mr. Biellier said. Females on the 
heavier hormone treatments graded 
80 to 85% in the top grade in con- 
trast with less than 45% where no 
treatment was used. 

This was the first trial in which 
turkeys received a male hormone, 
testosterone, from six to 16 weeks of 
age. The male hormone was discon- 
tinued at 16 weeks and the birds re- 
ceived stilbestrol, a female hormone, 
and an antithyroid drug until mar- 
keted. 

Weights taken at 16 weeks showed 
the treated males had gained up to a 
pound more than the untreated ones, 
while treated females had gained 
about % pound more per bird than 
their untreated sisters. But when the 
test was completed at 19% weeks 
of age, there was practically no dif- 
ference in the weights of treated and 
untreated birds, Mr. Biellier said. 

Thus, he said, it is apparent that 
the male hormone was effective in 
stimulating growth. But when the 
female hormone was used after 16 
weeks of age, growth was slowed 
and fattening was materially im- 
proved. 

When sold, the Thompson Large 
Broad White males in this experi- 
ment averaged nearly 17 Ib. per bird. 
Female weights averaged about 11% 
pounds 

Another phase of this experiment 
was the use of build-up litter. Poults 
were started in batteries and went 
into a turkey shelter at six weeks 
of age. Litter was not changed dur- 
ing the time they were in the shelter. 


Dietrich & Gambrill 
Holds Conference 


FREDERICK, MD. — Dietrich & 
Gambrill, Inc., marked over 50 years 
in the feed industry with its annual 
sales conference held Oct. 14 in the 
Hotel Francis Scott Key. 

James H. Gambrill, II, president 
of the firm, keynoted the first session 
with a review of the past year’s busi- 
ness, an analysis of the domestic ag- 
ricultural outlook, and a correlation 
of these factors with the company’s 
programs. 

In an illustrated talk, Mason Hen- 
drickson presented the job of mill 
management as one of coordinating 
production to sales in a way to ren- 
der the service a customer expects 
while showing a fair return to the 
owners. 

A discussion on animal husbandry 
was highlighted by the address of 
Charles H. Lutz, D&G salesman and 
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sales personnel questioned depart- 
ment heads. The conference con- 
cluded with a banquet which featured 
special entertainment. 


VICE PRESIDENT RESIGNS 

SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The Calli- 
fornia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. has accepted the resignation of 
Vincent P. Finigan, San Francisco, a 
vice president of the association, who 
is leaving the grain business to en- 
ter the construction equipment field. 


BROWER 


CALF 
**CREEP 


* KEEPS Cows OUT— 
SAVES FEED 


BIG CAPACITY— 
SAVES TIME AND WORK 


* MORE PROFIT— 
HEAVIER WEANING WEIGHT 


Holds 60 bu. of feed — takes care of 40 calves. 
Designed to keep feed ia hopper dry regardless of 
weather — no spoilage. One inch angle iron stalls 
keep out larger cattle. Stalls raise up and ride on 
canopy for easy towing through gates. Anchors 
solidly at all four corners — stays put. 


Hopper and trough of heavy, rust-resisting 
Armco Zincgrip. Sturdy stee! skids. Shipped 
knocked down to save freight. Easily ae- 
sembled. ADAPTABLE FOR LAMBS with 
inexpensive conversion kit. 


Write fer literature and prices 


BROWER MANUFACTURING CO., 521 N. 3rd, Quincy, Iilinols 


means sales 


better business for you! 


‘extra values like these in your d 


A real sales-boosting food supplement . . . 
G-AN-EN adds unequalled sniff appeal . . . “mag- 
netic” aroma dogs simply can’t resist. G-AN-E 
follows through with flavor that sets any dog's tail 
to waggin’ and eyes to pleadin’—characteristics 
that up to customer satisfaction. 


G-AN-EN is economical to use. . . 
Just 5% G-AN-EN provides the appetite-rousing 


characteristics your customers want. It's a concen- 
trated blend of nutritious products specially picked 
for ay mm taste, “nose” appeal and f value: 
Kraco dried whole whey, dried buttermilk, cheese 
rinds, brewers dried yeast, stability improved 
vitamin A and vitamin D2 feeding oil, sulphates of 
iron, zinc, copper and manganese chloride. Put 
mixes... enjoy 
customer satisfaction . . . repeat business! 


Comes in handy dry form, fits ANY mix formula! 


G-AN-EN adds vitamins, 
proteins, minerals! 


G-AN-EN has all these extra food elements to help 
balance canine diets: 


6 vitamins. G-AN-EN contains stability improved 
vitamins A and Dy, feeding oil, B,, riboflavin, 
niacin (the anti-black-tongue factor), and panto- 
thenic acid. 


6 minerals. G-AN-EN contains valuable milk min- 
erals, calcium and phosphorus, plus the mineral 
salts, copper, iron, manganese and zinc. 


Milk protein. The milk protein in G-AN-EN con- 
tains all the essential amino acids in the milk 
proteins lactalbumen and casein. 


You'll find G-AN-EN is quick and easy to blend. It's packed in 50-1b, 


bags. 


rder G-AN-EN from Phenix Foods Company. A division of 
Kraft Foods Company, 460 E. Illinois St., Chicago 90, Illinois. 
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Swine Breeders Assn. 
Peter W. Chichester, vice presi- 

dent and sales manager for the com- a aN et 

pany, outlined the sales program for : 7? a 

the coming year and told company 

representatives of the nutritional 

achievements of the past year and a 

how these advances have been used ag 

to improve D&G feeds. ie li 

Frank G. Briggs, dean of the com- 
pany’s salesmen, moderated the por- a. 
tion of the conference in which 

q Dog Food Mixers! 
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Wholesale Feedstuffs Price Index 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE Prices 
BASE PERIOD 1936-30-100 


Keanon Oct, Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sep 
1946-66. 896.0 221.6 222.2 223.0 222.8 216.6 211.6 201.6 199.5 191,98 196.8 
201.2 203.6 226.2 234.6 2239.0 248.1 266.4 252.5% 
1962-63 . 267.2 261.7 242.0 238.3 227.8 ; I 
1961 274.4 277.1 274.0 273.0 279.4 2 ‘ ; 

1960 229.0 233.6 241.3 240.2 243.9 240 

1049 214.2 206.7 202.9 212.4 221.8 227 

1948 230.0 226.6 210.8 214.2 226.4 1.4 

1947 301.8 313.7 281.6 272.6 2756.2 Lf 1 

1946-47. 220.7 264.0 221.6 208.6 107.4 236.7 224.5 
Compiled by Market News Branch, Grain Division, Agricultu: Marketing 


Department of Agriculture. 


Aver 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF FEED GRAIN PRICES (CORN, OATS, BARLEY AND GRAIN 


SORGHUMS), OCTOBER, 1936, TO SEPTEMBER, 1940-100 

Season Oct. Nev. Dec, Jan, Feb. Mar. Apr May June Jul Aug pt 
1064-66... 251.4 216.2 216.6 213.8 211.6 206.4 208.1 214 s 92.7 1 
1963 206 . 218.2 216.9 218.6 220.6 223 5 9 
1962 227.4 218.9 221.6 221.4 225 4.4 9 
1961 269.1 264.6 266.6 254.7 266 53.4 249.4 
1966 240.3 260.2 246.8 247.4 246.6 ‘ ‘1 1 
1949 184.6 186.2 190 6 201.6 211.3 21 6 211 9 
1948 203,1 183.3 193.3 197.3 187.6 189 9 $1 $1.6 
947-48 eve 834.1 344.6 367.0 378.6 319.1 226.8 326.4 322.8 $4.6 262.2 243.1 
264.6 316.4 1094.8 192.0 200.4 244.0 248.3 261.1 286.4 294.4 322.3 443.0 
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COMPOUND 


for $1.00 per ton of Mash! 
YOU CAN'T BUY A BETTER 


ALL AROUND PREVENTIVE 
AT ANY PRICE! 


Arsenosobenzene, the active drug in 
Arzene Compound, is a low dosage arseni- 
cal, entirely different from arsonic acids. 
Arsenosobenzene will give growing chick- 
ens continuous protection against Coccidiosis at a lower 
dosage than required by arsonic acids for growth stimula- 
tion only. 


SAFE for even the youngest (20 p.p.m.) of active drug in 


chick when fed continuously in the feed. 
the mash. COMPATABILITY with feed 
POSITIVE PROTECTION oven ingredients and non - arsenical 


drinking water medication. 


EASY MIXING with al! dry feed 
ingredients. 


when the birds are subject to 
massive infestations of coccidia. 


LOW DOSAGE, only 


Laboratory tested on thousands of birds... 
field proved on millions of birds! 


The safety and effectiveness of Arzene Com- 
pound have been demonstrated over a period 
of three years. To convince yourself, try it in 
your own mash—AT OUR EXPENSE. 


(GEO. H. LEE CO. 
1116 Harney St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 


C] Please send me a copy of the beoklet 


for this 
informative 


BOOKLET 


“Low Cont Positive Prevention of Coccidi- 
With Arsene.” 

am interested in testing Arsene. Please 
send instructions for obtaining samples. 


TODAY! 


George Wilkens 


Minneapolis Exchange 


Reelects Geo. Wilkens 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change has reelected George Wilkens 
secretary and head executive staff 
officer. George H. Stromme was re- 
elected treasurer and building opera- 
tions officer and Alvin W. Donahoo 
was reelected assistant secretary and 
educational director at the board's 
recent meeting. 

George Wilkens, a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota, was for- 
merly an “ag” instructor at Jackson, 
Minn., did research work for the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minne- 
apolis, and joined the Navy in World 
War II. He became associated with 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange as 
assistant secretary in 1949. 

Mr. Donahoo’s background is in 
agricultural education in Minnesota 
and Iowa. He completed work at the 
University of Minnesota for his Ph.D 
early in 1955. From 1950 to 1952 he 
was in Bolivia working with the min- 


Fish Meal Production 


Shows Increase of 1% 


WASHINGTON—The August pro- 
duction of fish meal and scrap by 
firms which normally account for 
about 90% of the total output in the 
U.S. and Alaska amounted to 35,345 
tons, compared with 34,855 tons for 
August, 1954. This was an increase 
of 1%, according to data supplied by 
the U.S. Department of the Interior. 


Imports of fish meal during July, 
1955, amounted to 7,576 tons, com- 
pared with 17,270 tons which entered 
during the same month in 1954. Dur- 
ing the first seven months of 1955, 
62,843 tons of meal were imported, 
compared with 109,992 tons during 
the same period of 1954—a decrease 
of 43%. 

The production of condensed fish 
solubles during August of this year 
amounted to 269 million pounds, 
compared with 23.7 million pounds 
during the same month of last year. 
The production of homogenized con- 
densed fish during August totaled 5.0 
million pounds, compared with 5.1 
million pounds during August, 1954. 
This represents an increase of 14% 
in the output of condensed fish solu- 
bles, but 2% decrease in the pro- 


a 4h 
duction of homogenized condensed 
fish. 


Alivia W. Denahoo 


ister of education of that country to 
set up a training program for voca- 
tional agriculture teachers. Prior to 
that he taught vocational agriculture 
in Iowa for five years and served a 
tour in the Navy as an engineering 
officer. 

George Stromme became associated 
with the Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
in 1928, working part time while at- 
tending the University of Minnesota. 
He has since held various positions 
with the exchange. He was first 
elected treasurer in 1948. 


YOUR 
BEST BUY 


CALF FEEDS 


Cream Calf Meal 


for gruel feeding 


Cream Calf Flakes 


(or Pellets) 


for dry feeding 


CONTAINS 
AUREOMYCIN 


Seld Only Through 
Reliable Dealers 


RYDE & COMPANY 


5425 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ill. 


of . 


Board of Trade 
Phone: 2-0777 


Importers and Wholesalers 
Canadian Screenings 


SUPERIOR FEED COMPANY 


Members: American Feed Manufacturers Association 
The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


Duluth 2, Minn 
Teletype DU 16 


George H. Stromme 
Branch, Grain Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, U.8 
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Production, Price and Grades 
Of Animal Fats 


By Ralph Van Hoven 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Price availabili- 
ty and quality are the prime factors 
considered by buyers of feed ingre- 
dients. This discussion, adapted from 
a talk given by Mr. Van Hoven at 
the recent Minnesota Animal Nutri- 
tion Short Course, covers these all- 
important factors in the animal fat 
picture. His firm, the Van Hoven Co., 
Inc., St. Paul, has been active in de- 
veloping commercial rendering pro- 
cedures for stabilizing fats with 
chemical antioxidants. 


College experiment stations and 
private nutrition laboratories 
throughout the country continue to 
report outstanding feeding results 
with practical poultry rations con- 
taining animal fat. Some well-known 
advantages of fat added feeds in- 
clude higher energy value, increased 
feed efficiency, increased vitamin sta- 
bility, increased palatability, improved 
appearance, control of dustiness, re- 
duction of loss through dustiness, ease 
of pelleting and decreased wear on 
machinery. Stabilized animal fat has 
been readily accepted as a high quali- 
ty ingredient in today’s feed bag. Con- 
sequently, important questions have 
been raised about this ingredient: 

What is the production trend? How 
much fat is available to the feed 
industry? How much will feed manu- 
facturers have to pay for fat, and 
what grades and specifications should 
be considered? 

The graph on page 80 illustrates 
the history of fat production and 
consumption in the U.S. since 1920. 
Prior to 1940 nearly all of the fat 
production went into the manufac- 
ture of soaps, and you will note how 
closely balanced are production and 
consumption. Beginning in 1939 the 
war emergency stimulated produc- 
tion, and consumption kept pace with 
the tremendous expansion, Production 
of fat has tripled in the last 17 years. 

In 1948 the first imbalance between 
production and consumption began 
to appear. While production contin- 
ued to expand, domestic consumption 
has steadily declined. With a war 
emergency past and with synthetic 
detergents continuously displacing 
more fat soaps, there grew a tremen- 
dous surplus of animal fats naturally 
accompanied by a severe price de- 
pression. For the first time in the 
nation’s history, animal fat began to 
be exported into world markets in 
amounts almost exactly equal to the 
excess of production over domestic 
consumption. We shall describe later 
how this exportable surplus serves an 
important economic function for the 
feed manufacturer. 


1954 Disposition 


In 1954, inedible tallow and grease 
production totaled 2,621 million 
pounds. Disposition, in millions of 
pounds, was as follows: Export, 1,158; 
soap, 907; fat splitting, 242, and all 
other 352 

In 1954, the soap industry cori- 
sumed 34% of all fats, with the ex- 
port market taking 44%. Keep in 
mind that soap industry consumption 


MIXERS 


of fats has continuously declined 
since 1947. Also, most of the export- 
ed fat goes into foreign soap produc- 
tion, and as technology advances 
abroad it seems logical to expect that 
new synthetic detergent factories 
there will displace fat based soaps 
in a manner similar to that which has 
already happened in this country. 
Thus, 78% of the total disposition is 
going into outlets in which long range 
declines in consumption are expected. 

Industrial fat splitting, fat in feeds, 
and all other uses consumed only 
22% of the total production last year. 

I interpret these data to mean 
that the trend of domestic production 
is still increasing, while the long 
range trend for both major outlets 
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Trading Standards for Tallow and Grease 


Minimum Maximum Maximum Maximum 

Titer free fatty acid F. A. C. color MLU 
41.5 1% i% 
Fancy bileachabie 41.6 (2 Red L.) 
& 40.5 6% 13-11 b 14% 
Special 40.5 10% 18-lle 1% 
No. 1 40.6 16% 33 2% 
No. 3 40.5 20% 57 2% 
No. 2 40.0 35% None 24 

Grease 

Chotee white 37 1% i* 
A white ... 37 8% 16 1% 
B white 36 10% 18-lle 
Yellow a6 164% 37 24 
House 57.6 20% 2% 
38 60% None 


faces a decline. That means only one 
thing—a continued surplus of fats in 
the U.S. 

Let us take another look at the 
export market. The world market for 


these fats has been quite stable at 
about 10¢ Ib. for top grades delivered 
abroad, You can roughly allow from 
1% to 2¢ lb. for shipping charges. 


| Thus, if the domestic price exceeds 


FEED GRAINS for the FEED TRADE 
MULLIN & DILLON COMPANY 


Mein Office 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


and savings! 


Handy batch-size bags sim- 
plify final mixing — assure 
accuracy. Just add a bag 
of your special premix to 
each batch of feed, that’s 
all. Easy to handle, easy to 
use. More savings! More 
convenience! 


One order replaces scat- 
tered buying. One product 
replaces many individual 
ingredients . . . eliminates 
shortages and unbalanced 
inventories. Automati- 
cally stops chief causes of 
waste and shrinkage. 


You center responsibility for stability and 


assure yourself 
and your customers of uniform, generous forti- 


fication... hold old custom- 


potency of your fortifier . . 


Buying your vitamins, trace 
minerals and antibiotics 
premixed by Dawe’s Pre- 
scription Service eliminates 
the errors and losses caused 
by unskilled labor handling 
costly materials in minute 
amounts, Yet, you pay for 
ingredients only. Think of the convenience 
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Real savings on feed fortification operations are available to 
your company through Dawe’s Prescription Service. This 
valuable service enables you to buy your vitamins, trace 
minerals and antibiotics custom-blended to your own prescrip- 
tion and custom-packed to meet your own requirements, And it 
can easily cost you much less than what you are now doing! 


Dawe’s, the pioneer of multiple vitamin fortification, is your 
best source of custom blends. As the world’s oldest and largest 
specialists in vitamin products for feeds, and as basic producers 
of both vitamins and antibiotics, Dawe’s offers you the widest 
selection of ingredients and the most complete service, includ- 
ing helpful cooperation with your own nutrition department, 


Any combination of vitamins, trace minerals and antibiotic 
are available through Dawe’s Prescription Service. Your com- 


pany can save money and increase efficiency through this 


time-tested service. Send the coupon now. There. is no 


obligation. 


Label 


4800 S$. Richmond Street | 


ries, Inc. 


Chicago 32, Illinois 


ers, make new ones. You 
have more time to concen- 
trate on the main job— 
sales. Any way you figure, 
Dawe’s Prescription 
ice means an improvement 
in your business operations. 


Dept. FS-115 
How con we make real savings using Dawe's Prescription Service? 
Please send detailed information. 


ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 


MOLASSES 
MIXING! 


Complete accuracy in 

Molasses mixing bag efter bag! 

One mixer For All Your Mining Needs. 

Mixes Both Ory and Motesses Feed. 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE: 
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Nov. 5, 1955 
8 to BY%4¢ Ib., the export demand Present feed uses are estimated va DOMESTIC PRODUCTION ANO CONSUMPTION OF 
dries up and the domestic price quick- | riously at only wut 20 that 
ly readjusts to a lower level. This | danger point, and probably eases | INEDIBLE TALLOW AND GREASE 
exact situation occurred in February, | in feed use wil! b itched | n- | 
1954, and again in March, 1955. In | ing years by continuously increasing 3.000 1220 — 
the latter instance fat prices dropped | production 4 
25% within two weeks unt‘l export It is my personal feeling that 
demand again stabilized the market. | feed use will ultimate: con 
You can readily see, therefore, that | sume 500 to 800 million pounds an- 
the potential buyer of fats has 44% | nually, still lea 1 safe argin for | 
of the total production as a guarantee | export as a reservoir to stabilize | a / 
that prices will not go too high. Or | prices | a 
to put it another way, the feed in- Many of you may be aware of the z 2,000 
dustry would have to consume over | high prices for fats immediately fol- | 2 A CA 
1,100 million pounds of fat before | lowing World War II and the Ko- | 4 ‘\ 
prices would climb unreasonably. | rean conflict. Animal fats do con- ve 
| 
= A—THE Inexpensive WAY. | ,, 1,000 = 
—— PRO TION 
is ---—CONSUMPTION 
DEVOLD VITAMIN OILS * 
1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 


Used with confidence by Feed Millers and 
Animal Breeders for nearly 30 years 


TESTED FRESH 
All Potencies 


QUALITY 


DEVOLD Vitamin A&D FEEDING OILS 


DEVOLKOD’ VITAMIN OILS 


Fortified Cod Liver Oils 


DEVOLKO D° Non-Destearinated 


COD LIVER OIL USP 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS 


PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 
Write, Wire or Telephone for Prices! 


OIL CO., 215-FM F 


PEDER DEVOLD 


LOW FFA CONTENT 


ourth Ave., Nev 


tain about 10 to 12% glycerine, which 
is a commodity obviously in demand 
during The previous re- 
marks as conditions of a peace- 
time economy and might not be whol- 


wartime. 


sume 


| ly true in the event of a war. How- 
ever, in this day of nuclear weapons, 
glycerine will not assume the impor- 
tance it formerly had as a war mate- 
| rial, and the country now has im- 
portant synthetic glycerine produc- 
tion facilities which do not use any 


animal fats as a rew material source. 


Grades of Fat 


Having discussed the production, 
consumption, and price phases of fats, 
let us examine the grades of fat 

The American Meat Institute 
Foundation has advised that there is 
no nutritional difference between 
lighter and darker grades of fat. 
Similarly, either hard or soft fats 
(tallow or grease) seem*to give 
equally good nutritional results. 
Since there is generally a spread of 
about 1%¢ \|b. between the highest 
and lowest grades, a buyer would 


theoretically choose the lowest grade 
which will still meet feed quality 
specifications. Buyers should always 
remember that the most important 
specifications for fat quality are pal- 
atability and stability. 

There are no published data on 
production of fats by grade. The in- 
| dustry is attempting to secure such 

data either by self survey or through 

Census Bureau reports. For the pres- 
| ent, all I can offer is my own esti- 


RICHARDSON 


helps make money 
from Chows for 


RALSTON 


Wel we Chows per hour and bogging 
In ibe ba URATE BY 

SOLUTION: 
installation ef ene Richardson &-50 Duplex Begging Scale. This versatile 
volt operotes with twe wel me... ene loads while the other 
dischorges. Speed—18 to bags per minute with consistently 
high eceuraey. 


Ralston Purina Company, Bloomington, Illinois, one of the 
nation’s leading processors of feedstuffs, does a high-volume 
business in cattle, hog, and poultry Chows. And to insure fas, 
accurate production, they consulted a Richardson engineer. He 
made a thorough production survey and recommended this in- 
stallation—e labor-saving, cost-reducing Richardson E-50 Duplex 
Bagging Scale that guarantees high volume with consistent/y 
accurate weight, 

Richardson has made a specialty of engineered materials 
handling by weight for more then fifty years. This practice! 
experience in solving bagging, mixing, proportioning, and auto- 
matic weighing problems for every field of processing is evail- 
able to you. 


MATERIALS HANOUNG 8Y WEIGHT SINCE 19% 


Call in a Richardson engineer, and at no obligation to you he’ll 


gladly make ea survey of your present operations. His suggestions 
can point the way to more consistently profitable operation. 


Clifton, New Jersey. Feeder-Weigher — of 
Bull Weighing Hopper Scales, Including weyor- 
ous Feeder-Weighers * Automatic Bagging Scales 


Richardson Scale Co. 
All Types: Automatic 


Bag Sewing Conveyors * Packers * Process Control Pane Branch | 
eofices in: Atdianta * Buffalo * Boson Chicago * Detroit * 
Heuston * * New York * Omaha * Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh * -» Wichia * 


mate of the quantity of fats in each 
grade which may be available to you. 

“Fancy” tallow is the highest quali- 
ty, commands the highest price, but 
is not generally available in large 
quantities. The most abundant sin- 
gle grade of all fat is “bleachable 


fancy” tallow which is an excellent 
grade of feeding fat. I would judge 
that well over half of all tallow 


” 


falls into this grade, with “prime 
and “special” together perhaps mak- 
ing up another one third of the tal- 
low. These three grades in total 
probably comprise 80 to 99% of all 
tallow production. The “Nos. 1, 2 and 
3” tallow are not in abundant enough 
supply for general widespread use, 


and their quality should be thor- 
oughly tested for individual appli- 
cations. 

In the grease classification, “choice 
white” grade is exported in large 
quantities at a top price. It is of ex- 
cellent quality and in ample supply, 


comprising an estimated 35 to 40% 
of the total grease production. Where 
its price is acceptable, it can be used 
very successfully. “A white,” “B 
white,” and “yellow” greases are all 
quite widely produced and together 
they comprise perhaps 35-40% of the 
grease production. You will note that 
these grades allow from 8% to 15% 
free fatty acid. These grades can be 
used successfully but should be thor- 
oughly tested to insure good stability 
and palatability. “House” and 
“brown” grease represent probably 
less than 10% of all total grease, and 
would not be recommended for gen- 
eral use without assurances of an 
adequate supply and consistent qual- 
ity. 
Should Be Watched 

Very low grade fats have been ex- 
posed to considerable decomposition 
or abuse and are likely to acquire a 
high free fatty acid content, dark 
color and perhaps strong odors and 
flavors. A manufacturer should not 
jeopardize his feed quality by using 
the lowest possible grades unless he 
is fully satisfied as to their palata- 
bility and stability. Such fats may 
adversely affect palatability of fin- 
ished feeds. Also, at the present time, 
very low grade fats are not consist- 
ently stabilized with antioxidants, 
where fresh high grade fats are eas- 
ily stabilized. Very low grades have 
given poor stability in enough in- 
stances to warrant caution on the 
part of the buyer. Fortunately, the 
very low grade fats of questionable 
quality are a very small part of the 
total production, and their lack of 
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Ralph Van Hoven 


general supply automatically limits 
their use. 


Good fats are produced in tremen- 
dous quantities in the U.S. Economic 
assurance can be given that prices 
will not climb unreasonably in the 
foreseeable future. A feed manufac- 
turer would be well advised to ini- 
tiate a “fat in feed” program by 
first selecting better grades of fat 
and subsequently using middle or low- 
er grades only if experience shows 
that feed quality can be maintained. 
In all cases, selection of fat should 
be limited to that which as a guar- 
anteed stability (20 hours or more, 
active oxygen method) and good pal- 
atability. 

The use of stabilized animal fat 
will enhance both nutritional values 
and physical characteristics of to- 
day's best formulated feeds. 


Convention Planned 


FARGO, N.D.—The North Dakota 
Poultry Industries Convention will be 
held at the Elks Club in Fargo, 
Jan. 23-25. 


Irving J. Mork, extension poultry- 
man at the North Dakota State Col- 
lege Station, is making arrangements 
for the convention. 


Booklet on Poultry, 
Turkey Rations Out 


BURLINGTON, VT.—Poultry and 
turkey rations developed by the New 
England College Conference Board 
for 1956 have just been published for 
this state at the University of Ver- 
mont. 

These practical formulas, based on 
work at New England's Agricultural 
Experiment Stations, have been is- 
sued by the board for a number of 
years. Donald Henderson, University 
of Vermont poultry husbandman, has 
presented the 1956 recommendations 
in Brieflet 958, “Poultry and Turkey 
Rations—1956.” 

In addition to the formulas, Mr. 
Henderson reports the latest findings 
in the Vermont Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station research on range and 
confinement rearing of poultry. 

He points out that up to 16 weeks 
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JUST A PHONE'S THROW AWAY 


1408 South Penn Squere, Philedeiphie 2, Pe., U.S.A. 


Telephone LOcust 4-5600 
Cable Address: “Woodward” Teletype: PH 108 


ant | New Mexico Feed Men 
t feed. Fro To Gather Jan. 15-17 


of feed. From 16 to 24 weeks a — 

of more than 14% was obtained for eink 

birds on range under restricted feed- ALBUQUERQUE, N.M Three 

i This amounted to a saving of speakers have already accepted in- 

ing. vitations to speak at the annual con- 
vention of the New Mexico Grain & 


212 Ib. per 100 birds. An acre of 
range was satisfactory for roughly | £004 Dealers Assn. here at the Hil- 
ton Hotel Jan. 15-17. 


500 birds. Thus, he concluded, an 
acre of range resulted in an average , 

rchased feed E. C. Holcombe, advertising man- 
coving ager of the special products division 
of the Borden Co., New York City, 


over the four-year period. 
sf) will speak on feed sales and promo- 
tion, with emphasis on retail adver- 


Honored in Germany tising. 
NEW YORK—On a recent visit to Another speaker will be Dr. Roger 


Europe, Percy Cecil Magnus, presi- 
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B. Corbett, president of New Mexico 
A&M College. From 1943 through 
1947 Dr. Corbett was secretary- 
treasurer of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, and from 1949 to 
this year, he was agricultural counsel 
for the National Association of Food 
Chains 

Another speaker from New Mexico 
A&M will be Dalias Rierson, re- 
cently appointed director of regula- 
tory services, He will discuss his de- 
partment which supervises feed, fer- 
tilizer, seed, and other products, and 
is now active in control measures to 
protect the state against the khapra 
beetle. 


dent, and Dr. Henri F. Logcher, ex- 


port manager of Magnus, Mabee & 
Reynard, Inc., New York essential 
oil firm, were eritertained by execu- 
tives of Cornehls & Bosse, Hamburg, 
Germany. The special dinner was to 
observe the New York firm’s diamond 
jubilee. 


52-44 PEARL ST. 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY SERVICE 


FOR ANALYSIS OF 
WHEAT, FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, 
DOG FOOD, TANKAGE, TALLOW, FISH MEAL, ETC. 


HALLENBECK INSPECTION & TESTING LABORATORY 


SOYBEANS, ALFALFA MEAL 


BUFFALO 2, N. 
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Coolers 


Cools and 
Conditions 


HARD PELLETS, 
HI-MOLASSES PELLETS, 
CRIMPED and ROLLED 

GRAIN 


Coneci I These 


. Too many fines . . . Uneven cooling. . . 
Breaking pellets in cooler . 


and Range C 


comings of 


SIZES and TYPES of INSTALLATIONS 


Neo control of moisture content . . . No satis 
factory way to vary and control rate of move- 
ment through cooler for uniform cooling and 
curing of various size pellets . . 
| cooling capacity. 


The installation of a Wenger Single Stage 
or Superposed Two Stage Cooler of the 
proper size for your particular pelleting or 
crimping capacity will correct these short- 


Problems ... 


. Large pellets 
ubes hanging up in cooler. . . 


. Inadequate | 


the other types of Coolers, 


For EVERY Pellet Cooling Problem 


Wenger Pellet Coolers are produced in lengths of 10, 
14, 18, 24 and 30 feet in both Single Stage and super- 


LIQUID FAT FEEDER 


WENGER 100" SERIES 
MOUSSES FELOER 


posed Two Stage models. In Superposed Coolers, 


pellets enter upper cooler and are discharged at the 
end of lower cooler directly beneath point of entry. 


ry WENGER STAGE 


a asc as 


SUPLRPOSED (24°) 


PELLET COOLER & CONDITIONER 


mounted. Where floor space is limited, suspension 
from ceiling is a big advantage. Single stage units 
may also be inclined up to 12°. 


All coolers may be suspended from ceiling or floor a 


Cooling capacities range from 3 to 30 tons per hour. 
WRITE TODAY for our free Pellet Cooler Catalog and | 


recc dations for size of cooler needed for your | 
specific problem. Give maximum tonnage to be pro- 


“r= 


duced and the largest size pellet you produce. For ‘a 


crimped or rolled grains give approximate temperature 
of your rolled or crimped grains. 


Nger mts. 


SABETHA, KANSAS Phone 111 


Typical installation of superposed model. 
Note minimum ducting. 
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Pictured here is the new feed plant of the Athens (Ga.) Milling Co. As shown, 
the mill is unlike many feed mills in that it does not have the typical tall 
tower. The firm uses steel tanks atop the building for storing ingredients, 


New Automatic Feed Mill 
Operating at Athens, Ga. 


On the outskirts of Athens, Ga., a 
new push-button feed plant is now 
turning out feed for the growing 
agriculture of the Southeast. 

The plant, which is another ex- 
ample of automation in the feed in- 
dustry, replaces a mill destroyed by 
fire in December, 1954. 

The modern new mill is owned and 
operated by the Athens Milling Co., 
headed by Sherman H, Applebaum, 
president, 

The history of the firm, which is 
relatively new, goes back to 1952, 
when Honegger-Woodall Mills, Inc., 
was formed in Athens with controll- 
ing interest held by Honeggers’ & Co., 
Fairbury, Il. In 1953, there was a 
change in management and the com- 
pany name was changed to Honegger- 
Roth Corp, Later that year, Mr. Ap- 


| 


Part of the covered truck loading dock is shown in the 
picture on the left. Five trucks can be handled at a time. 
On the right is another exterior view of the mill, showing 


In the photo on the left, Sherman Applebaum (left), 
president, and Olarence Aker, Jr., superintendent, look 


plebaum, who has been in the farm 


and feed busine for 15 year and 
was sales manager for Honeggers’, 
took over management of the firm 


Company Reorganized 
Subsequently, Mr. Applebaum 
bought the original stock, and addi- 


tional stock was sold to Athens busi- 
nessmen and to feed dealer The 
company was reorganized as the 
Athens Milling Co. In addition to 
Mr. Applebaum, the board of direc- 


local businessmen 


tors includes 
The newly org 


inized company was 


just getting started when the mill 
burned. Early in 1955, the company 
began plans on the new automatic 


mill which just recently was ope ned 
The building has a brick exterior, 
concrete floors, air-conditioned office 


side where 


the 


railroad dock. 


the 
space for five cars along the covered platform of the 


The push-button control panel shown here is the nerve center of the auto- 
matic plant. Looking over the panel are, left to right, Sherman Applebaum, 
president of Athens Milling ©o.; Clarence Aker, Jr., superintendent, and 


Henry Long. 


space, a railroad siding and covered 
truck loading space for five vans. 
The main plant building, which is 
one story in height, has a bar-joint 
roof covered with Tectum panels, 
which are insulating and fire-proof, 
and supported by bulb tees. The plant 
is located on a 13-acre site three 
miles from the center of the city. 


Plant Building 

As shown in accompanying illus- 
trations, the plant is unlike many 
feed mills in that it does not have 
the typical tall tower. The firm uses 
steel tanks atop the building for stor- 
age and dispensing feed ingredients. 

The building contains 9,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space on three levels to en- 
close the offices, the mill machinery 
and storage space. The office space is 
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railroad dock is located. There is 


over the 8-ton horizontal mixers in the plant. On the 
right, J. O. Phillips adjusts the high speed molasses mixer. | 


1,000 sq. ft. Included are a kitchen 
for the office staff and a laboratory 
for running tests on feed samples. 
The dial of a large scale is enclosed 
in one of the offices for determining 
and recording weights of truckloads 
of incoming grain. 

On each side of the building is a 
loading platform. On one side is a 
covered loading platform with space 
for five trucks. On the other side is 
the rail platform with space for five 
cars. A metal! roof provides all- 
weather loading and unloading facili- 
ties. 

400-Ton Capacity 

The new plant has a capacity of 
400 tons a day, and automatic opera- 
tions are a feature of the production. 

To keep the plant supplied with 
raw materials, there are storage 
facilities for 14,000 bu. of grain on 
the outside of the building and space 
for another 640 tons of ingredients 
inside. With more liquid ingredients 
now used in feeds, the plant has 
tanks which will hold 30,000 gal. of 
fish solubles, animal fats and mo- 
lasses. 

All of the ingredients can be moved 
from their storage bins and tanks 
and ground, mixed and blended, and 
moved on to a pelleting machine, a 
sacking machine or the bulk feed 
loader by one man pressing buttons 
and moving levers at a central con- 
trol panel. A system of lights on the 
panel tells the operator exactly what 
is going on. 

The Fairbanks-Morse scales for 
weighing out ingredients have a ca- 
pacity of 9,000 Ib. The scales auto- 
matically print on a record sheet the 
amounts of ingredients in each batch 
of feed. 

Grain coming into the plant by 
truck is weighed on a Howe truck 
scale with an 80,000-lb. capacity. In- 
coming grain from both trucks and 


Dr. William M. Cariton, technician 
for the company, sets up laboratory 
equipment in the mill. 
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Fork lift trucks are used in handling finished feeds in the plant. In this photo, 
Ralph Resler, assistant mill superintendent, operates one of the fork lift 
trucks in the warehouse of the new Athens Milling Co. formula feed plant. 
The finished bagged feed is stacked on pallets and then moved for storage 


or loading by fork truck. 


rail cars is stored in bins made to 
specifications by Dubie-Clark Co. of 
Toccoa, Ga. 

From the storage bins grain is car- 
ried by screw conveyors and bucket 
elevators, manufactured by Shelby 
Manufacturing Co. of Sidney, Ohio, 
to two Jay Bee hammermills. In- 
gredients are automatically weighed 
in a special hopper made by Dubie- 
Clark, and then go on to two hori- 
zontal mixers made by Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co. This company’s molasses 
mixer and pelleting machine also are 
used. 

If the finished feed is to be sacked, 
it is conveyed to two Richardson 
sacking machines which have a ca- 
pacity of 20 to 24 bags per minute. 

To handle sacked feed, three Clark 
fork lift trucks are used. 

Athens Milling officials point out 
that 75 to 80% of the feed sold by 
the firm is picked up at the plant. 
For the remainder, the company has 
two semi-trailer trucks and two 
straight-body trucks. The firm also 
has a 5,000-gal. tank truck for pick- 
ing up liquid ingredients. 

Athens Milling Co. poultry feeds 
are now distributed in the north 
Georgia area. Mr. Applebaum says 
future plans call for extension of 
sales into south Georgia, South Caro- 
lina and North Carolina. At the pres- 
ent time poultry feeds are being 
made. Later the firm plans to manu- 
facture all types of livestock feed. 

The mill superintendent is Clarence 
Aker, Jr., who formerly was with the 
Shelby Manufacturing Co. and the 
Sidney Grain Co., both in Sidney, 
Ohio. 

The laboratory technician is Dr. 
W. M. Carlton of the University of 
Georgia, Athens. He also has held 
teaching positions with other colleges. 


Wyoming Feed Croup 
Sets Convention 
SHERIDAN, WYO.—The 11th an- 
nual convention of the Wyoming 
Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 


has been scheduled for Feb. 12-14 
in Laramie 


PURCHASE ELEVATOR 

ALBANY, MINN.—Virgil Gruenke 
and Melvin Wellenstein, owners of 
the Albany Hatchery and Feed Store, 
recently purchased the Albany Ele- 
vator and have renamed their busi- 
ness the Albany Elevator and Hatch- 
ery. 
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DOG FOOD FLAVOR 


A well rounded flavor blend with a new 
scent value for all types of dog foods. 


TASTELATION GARLIC COMPOUND 
FLAVOR. A superior sweet garlic 


from domestic oil. Ten times the strength of 


powdered garlic. Dependably uniform. 


Write or phone for price list and samples. 


Paul Q. Card, Technical Director 
MOnroe 6-5255 
1401 West Hubbard Street + Chicago 22, Illinois 


Here you can SEE YOUR FUTURE 
with a DAFFIN Mobile Feed-U-Nit service! 


UESTION: “Crystal ball gazing is 
all right, friend, but as a feed dealer, 
I'm interested in PROFITS! How can | 
give a service and make a profit, too?" 


UESTION: "Daffin Feed-U-Nit, eh? 

ell, I've found most on-the-farm feed 
services are one-way streets. Know 
what | mean?” 


UESTION: “I'll buy that idea! And 
I'm perfectly willing to give service if 
it will make ME money! Is this Daffin 
mill a real money-maker?" 


QUESTION: "| want more than that. 
| want facts, friend. Do you have facts 
and figures that PROVE this is a good 
thing for both the farmer and me?" 


ou've got my interest 
Where do | get all this 


ANSWER: “By offering the farmer 
the real econ of a complete farm 
bile Feed Mill." 


ANSWER: “Yes. All service and no 
ofit for the dealer. That's how the 
AFFIN it's two- 

way street service t 

manufacturing feed right on ho rll 


ANSWER: “Outlook is wonderful! if 
propery managed, a DAFFIN Mobile 
Operation is one of the most profitable 
services ever introduced to the feed 


industry!" 


ANSWER: “All you care to see! 
What's more, there are many DAPFIN 
owners who, because of farmer accept- 
ance, have additional Mobile 


Feed-U-Nits in less than a year!" 

ESTION: "Man, that would con- 
vince me! Well, 
aroused... 
information?” 


ANSWER: “Either that coupon below 
or a short note will bring a DAFFIN rep- 
resentative. He'll even be glad to ar- 
range a demonstration for you!” 


DAFFIN MANUFACTURING CO., LANCASTER, PA. 


You have a future with a DAFFIN Mobile Mill! 
Establish your own profitable On-the-Farm 
Feed Service. Mail this coupon! 


| DAFFIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
| Department FS-13 

LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
Gentlemen: 


on the Daffin Mobile Feed-U-Nit 


free samples of customer sales aids. 


Name . 

Name of Company........ 


I would like to obtain more information 
includ- 
ing details of operation, free bulletin and 
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FEED MILL MODERNIZATION 


(Continued from page 28) 


quirements of the plant. This mixer 
should have large gate openings to 
quickly unload the mixer at the end 
of the eycle. The trend in mixers is 
away from 1 and 1% ton mixers 
toward 2 and 3 ton mixers and in 
some cases even to 5-ton capacity 
units 

4. A drop box’ that will receive the 
entire charge from the mixer with a 
feeder bottom that ean be adjusted 
to supply the mixed feed to the ele- 
vating equipment at the speed re- 


quired, should be located Wirectly be- 
low the mixer 
5. Elevating equipment capable of 


unloading the drop box before the 
next batch is ready. Usually a bucket 
elevator is used, but it is recom- 


mended to use a top takeup style to 
allow almost perfect cleanout to re- 
duce contamination as much as pos- 
sible. 

6. Conveying equipment geared in 
capacity to handle slightly more than 
elevator should be used to distribute 


"THE FEED THEY NEED 


the mixed feed to sacking bins or to 
bulk delivery bins. 
Control Equipment 

7. Control equipment, needed in 
each plant, varies from a simple lever 
and rope system adequate in a small 
plant to a completely automatic sys- 
tem which, after setting would auto- 
matically keep on mixing additional 
batches until stopped or until a pre- 
determined number of batches were 
prepared. This type of system opens 
and closes scale, mixer and drop box 
gates at proper times and controls 
the mixing time but always gets its 
starting impulse from the complet- 
ing of the weighing cycle. 

One essential to any automatic or 
semi-automatic batching plant is the 
use of the proper type of conveyor or 
feeder in the bottom of the storage 
bin to adequately control the flow 
of material without danger of mate- 
rial bridging over in the bin and 
stopping the batching cycle until 
proper flow is restored. For certain 
materials, gravity flow is satisfac- 


THE ONLY 
COMPLETE CONTROL 
FOR ALL 3 | 
Grains Ear Corn 
Roughage 
oy the Push of a Button 


‘ rate, with exactly the horsepower available, and assures a true granulation 
from positive “suspension” grinding. Even hay and roughages grind uni- 
. formly without variance in particle size or the “strings” common to average 
: 4 grinding. Since it virtually eliminates surges in power demand, the new 
‘ FORDS Electric Control! materially reduces over-all electric power costs. 


og of roughages (even 20” square bales) 

‘ 1s car corn and small grains. When — 
ced control is in elosed position no 
viel can enter the mill This chute, 
-oy of extension including gravity 

ink above the mill, can com- 

‘iiled with material.When the mill is 

». (he feed control ean be opened, by 

note compel button, until the am- 

gisters the proper horsepower, 

; ‘opped at that position, the material 

|) be grownd uniformly, without power 
and with maximum efficiency. 


ORM GRANULATION—All material is 


suspenston against the feed con- 
u late to the size determined by the 
“setting” Before through the 
wre ihe ection of the hammers on the 
Jed material pulveriaing against the 
| plate eliminates “stringiness” and 
ics uniform granulation. Bxposed 
ha vers at base 


inlet chute provide a 
bottom” to prevent br and 
sore constant flow of 


you can control the feeding rate of 
your hammermill from any place... 


MEN 


Manufacturers of FORDS 
— Vertical Mixers- 


7201 


with electrically operated "PUSH BUTTON’ Feed Contro! 


CONTROL YOUR GRIND FROM THE WORK FLOOR... DUMP SINK 
THE MILL... THE OFFICE...OR ANYWHERE! 


@ The most outstanding new development in the industry, this new electrically 
operated remote feed control is exclusive with FORDS Industrial Hammer- 
mills, This new unit controls the feeding rate of hay and other roughages, 
aa as well as grain and ear corn, into the FORDS mill by the push of a button. 


Lets you operate the mill from any place 
even from another building. Enables you to grind at a uniform, constant 


inside or outside the building, or 


Makes it unnecessary to use a crusher feeder, with motor and drive. Many 
installations using this new control will not need a drag conveyor and drive 
for conveying material to the mill. Find out how much you can save on time, 
equipment and operating costs 


NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 


with this new FORDS Remote 


Control Hammermill. 
— 


Write Teday for Complete infor mation 


Hammermills — Molasses Blenders 
Corn Shellers— Pneumatic GrainVayors 


WLLINOIS STREET, STREATOR, ILLINOIS 


In handling finished feeds, fork lift 
trucks, as illustrated here, have be- 
come an efficient piece of equipment 
in many feed manufacturing plants. 


tory, but most ground grains do bet- 
ter with a screw conveyor in a 
chisel bottom bin. Some particularly 
troublesome ingredients require vir- 
tually a live bottom bin using a slow 
speed drag conveyor to insure uni- 
form delivery. 

8. When height is a problem, it is 
often necessary to split the batching 
equipment into two sections. When 
this is done, additional drop boxes 
are necessary to receive the material 
so that it is not necessary to hold up 
other operations while a conveyor or 
elevator removes the material before 
starting the next cycle. 

By using this general system (scale 
hopper, mixer, drop boxes and large 
elevator) it is possible to produce 10 
to 12 mixes per hour. The total time 
elapsed per mix is actually either the 
weighing-in time plus the drop time 
or the mixing time plus its unloading 
time, whichever is greater. Of course, 
in remodeling any existing plant, it 
is essential to compromise with any 
ideal arrangement to utilize, as much 
as practical, existing facilities and 
also to meet job requirements. 

All phases of the plant’s capacity 
must be checked to be sure that all 
items of grinding and handling equip- 
ment can be depended upon to pro- 
duce adequate ingredients to the 
batch department allowing a steady 
production of mash. If storage is ade- 
quate many operators find that by 
running a one or two man night shift 
existing equipment will adequately 
handle the new operation but every 
item must be checked since a chain 
is no stronger than its weakest link 
and a plant cannot batch faster than 
all ingredients can be provided to 
the batch equipment. 

GRINDING AND HANDLING— 
Many modifications can be made to 
existing equipment to increase its 
present production, such as: 

1. Many existing hammermills have 
built-in fans which utilize as much 
as 25% or more of the total horse- 
power of the machine. These can be 
separated from the mill and the pro- 
duction can immediately be increased 
by this amount. 

2. Many existing air systems from 
rolls and hammermills, etc., have im- 
properly sized piping and elbows cre- 
ating poor material carrying capacity 
—often, simply by properly sizing 
and routing this piping, much greater 
capacitites can be experienced. 

3. Wherever possible, it is advis- 
able to increase the size of inade- 
quate work bins supplying materials 
to process equipment. Very often it 
is possible, in an over-all plant 
change, to utilize bins which have 
been abandoned due to changes in 
other parts of the plant. In some 
cases this is a matter of convenience, 
but in others it can increase the 
practical capacity of the equipment 
by as much as 10% or more 

4. Worn parts can be replaced in 
equipment to increase both its ca- 
pacity and the quality of the product 
being produced 

When the planning of the produc- 
tion portion of the plant has been 
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completed and appears to be able to 
produce enough ingredients economi- 
cally to supply the batching process, 
the next problem to be studied is the 
manner of distribution of these feeds 
to the customer. 

FINISHED FEED — During the 
last 10 or 12 years, the trend is to- 
ward more of the finished feed as 
well as whole grains to be delivered 
in bulk to the consumer. This system 
met with considerable resistance 
from most of the mill operators 
largely because of the high initial 
cost of equipment to adequately 
handle and deliver the feeds. None of 
the plants built prior to this time 
have built-in bins or equipment ade- 
quate to handle the. problem of load- 
ing directly into bulk trucks an ac- 
curately known weight of material 
in a time short enough to permit eco- 
nomical handling of the product by 
this method. 

It is therefore usually necessary to 
find a space located as close as prac- 
tical to the batching area sufficient 
to erect a battery of bins with suit- 


able capacity and with auxiliary | 


equipment such as scales, elevators 
and conveyors to permit loading of 
trucks accurately and quickly. We 
have been quite successful in this and 
find that in one such plant recently 
completed, six truckloads were loaded 
and on their way in 1 hour and 10 
minutes or just under 12 minutes per 
truck, with a single operator but with 
the aid of the truck driver. Using this 
system, it is unnecessary to move the 
truck during the loading process, 
even though it has four compart- 
ments. 

Many types and styles of bulk load- 
ing units have been devised. Some 
are very good, others quite poor. 
Some are good for low production, 
but would be too slow for a large 
scale operation. Others would be fine 
for a large scale operation but too 
expensive for a small operation. Each 
bulk delivery system should be 
tailored to suit the actual needs, but 
in selecting the type of plant, it 
should be remembered that the per- 
centage of bulk feed produced by a 
plant is definitely on the increase. 


Sacked Feeds 

All of the materials that are not 
delivered in bulk must be sacked and 
stored temporarily in the finish feed 
warehouse. Many new developments 
have been made recently in sacking 
equipment and even though the 
sacked materials are decreasing, it is 
essential that this phase of the work 
be handled efficiently. Many opera- 
tors find that by consolidating sack- 
ing operations and spending a little 
more for one very good all-purpose 
sacker with a production of 9 to 11 
bags per minute, it is actually cheaper 
in the long run than to have a greater 
number of men working in several 
areas. This, of course, would need to 
be gauged from the plant layout to 
see if it could be worked out prac- 
tically. 

In the past, the most satisfactory 
method of handling the sacked mate- 
rial from the packers to the ware- 
house was the use of a single belt 
conveyor, picking up from all the 
packers and extending into a cen- 
tral point in the finish feed ware- 
house and separated on a sorting 
table. This method is still used and 
is very good under certain circum- 
stances, particularly where many 
packers are used or where aisles are 
inadequate. 

With the coming of the fork lift 
truck, however, many operators pre- 
fer to stack the bags at the sewing 
machine on pallets and move the 
loaded pallets to the finish feed ware- 
house with a fork lift truck. Either 
system makes a very successful 
operation 

ELECTRICAL SYSTEM — Most 
antiquated plants run into difficulty 
in modernization in the electrical 
system provided in the plants since 
most communities now require that 
the electrical system be designed as 


for a dust hazard area. Usually the 
services are heavily overloaded and 
should be increased and since most 
of the switchgear is scattered 
throughout the plant instead of being 
centrally located so that it can be 
enclosed in a dust tight room, the 
changes in the electrical work alone 
become extensive and can conclude: 

1. Changing all motors to totally 
enclosed or Class II, Group “G,” as 
the local ordinance might dictate. 

2. Installing new switchgear in a 
central location and enclosing it in 
a dust tight room or change all 
switchgear, push buttons, wiring, etc. 
to NEMA 9 which usually would cost 
much more than moving and enclos- 
ing the switchgear. 

Most operators find that wherever 
line shafts are used to operate many 
pieces of equipment, it is better to 
remove these and put unit motors 
and drives on each piece of equip- 
ment simplifying maintenance and 
not being required to run a 50 hp. 
motor to run two pieces which would 
normally only require 10 hp. to 
operate; also for safety to the men 
and to reduce fire hazard. 

Another saving to operating cost 
in a feed mill is the use of power 
factor correction equipment. The nor- 
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Makes good feeds even better! 

© The feed ingredient with phosphorus (18}4% 
and 21%) and calcium in most availabie form 

e Lowest in fluorine, containing less than .004% 
(that’s less than 40 parts per million!) 

e A dependable source of supply, assured 
by quality-control from mine to user 

@ Blends well... stable in storage... dry 
and free-flowing ... won't cake or clog 

@ Derived from 99.9% pure Elemental 
Phosphorus 

Available in 100-Ib. bags or bulk (name 

4 your quantity). Descriptive folder, prices, 

£...F samples on request. Write or call us today. 
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MERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y., Telephone BArclay 7-1400 


Reg. U. 5. Pat. Off. 


USING UREA YOUR FORMULAS? 


Be confident of precise addition with an Omega Belt 


Gravimetric Feeder .. . 


© Proportion Urea and other ingredients with extreme accuracy BY 


WEIGHT! 


© Eliminate harmful over-feeding or profitless under-feeding. 
© Obtain exact feed rates with Omego’s patented VARIABLE SPEED 


DRIVE — full 100 to 1 range! 


© Quick, easy adjustability — for rapid formula changes. Available 


with timer for batching. 


Write Don Warren for your copy of new application bulletin “Adding 
Urea to Feed Mixes”. Omega Machine Company, 531 Harris Avenue, 


Providence 1, Rhode Island. 
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Omege Roteleck non-flood hepper 
feeder with patented 100 to | Variable 


we 
Omega Rotodip—the ideo! foeder-meter 
fer suspensions of solide—highly ac- 
 eurate aver wide range. 


nutrients with high accuracy .. . feeds 
by volume, checks by weight. 


FEEDERS 
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B-l-F INDUSTRIES, INC. METERS 
BUILDERS [RON FOUNDRY SP ROPORTIONEERS, INC. eBUILOERS- PROVIDENCE, FEEDERS, 
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mal power factor in a feed mill is | the installation should be made, and | the alterations be considered on a 


usually about 65 to 68 and as such | with thi: 


you pay a penalty in your monthly | plete ev 
power bill for this low power factor. | duction 
By the use of capacitors, it is pos- | paralie! 


sible to increase this power factor, | and the 
economically, to 90% and enjoy a | labor cost nd { nortized capit 


6 cost picture in hand, a com- 10-year basis for purposes of evaluat- 
aluation of the cost of pro- | ing whether the changes are prac- 


should be mad figuring | tical or not; even though the actual 

nt | life of the equipment and building 
ct | changes is considerably longer. This 
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| gives the owner greater protection. 


cost yf the present rl 


proposed plant { lire 


marked saving in power billing. This | cost. To th f f cours hould | An adequately designed plant should 
system ig also Used on moderately | be added indirect cost such as ad- | be able to show a cost of operating 
overloaded circuits to reduce the load | ministratior es and delivery; but | not including, of course, sale ond 
so that some additional motors could for this purpose, these ist three delivery, of approximately $1.50 per 
be added. items should be eliminated | ton. Many plants actually do better 

COST STUDY—After the investi- In making considerable alterations | than this, but it should be remem- 
gation of the plant has been made, a | in an existing plant, we ordinarily | bered in comparing costs per ton 


preliminary study of cost of making | recommend that the amortization of 
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quoted by many organizations that 
some of these figures are simply di- 
rect labor costs, others include, capi- 
tal amortization, still others include 
their total administrative and sales 
costs in the figures. Therefore, until 


UJ RE you know what they are charging 
C ies he various costs it is difficult to 
Supplies into the various cos 
ultry. Bu plus other satisfactorily compare cost figures of 
cluding © formula. different organizations 
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te and prices I would like to again call attention 
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to the fact that any remodeling pro- 
gram in a mill to increase capacity 
and reduce cost of operations must be 
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ASK ABOUT GORTON'S TRIPLE- 

TESTED VITAMIN OILS 

WITH GUARANTEED 
POTENCIES. 
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TURKEY BLEND 


for turkeys 


No matter how efficient you may think your 
present operation is, you can save costly man- 
hours of mixing, weighing and handling when 
you use Gorton’s Blends, Not only will you save 
time, money and labor, but you will produce 
a superior quality feed which will result in 
greater customer satisfaction. The use of 
Gorton’s Blends as recommended eliminates 
all guess-work and gives positive results in 
mixing a superior ration for poultry, turkeys or 
pigs. The best way to prove it is to try it. 

Call or write us for complete information and 

prices. 
Cooperating Members of Associated Industries 


| thoroughly checked in every detail; 


| 


otherwise some minor omission might 
“bottleneck” the operation and nullify 
many hoped for advantages. 

I feel that in the mills that I have 
seen that the greatest need, and the 
area in which the greatest savings 
can be made, is in the immediate 
storages of ingredients in bins rather 
than in bags in an ingredients ware- 
house and in an adequate batching 
operation with proper feeders and 
properly placed drop boxes to allow 
continuous operation of equipment 
and men without waiting for mate- 
rials to be conveyed to its destina- 
tion before starting the next cycle. 

The economic studies, which in- 
clude the preliminary area studies, 
present costs and projected costs of 
the plant after remodeling, neces- 
sarily take considerable time, pa- 
tience and care, but are essential to 
any adequately planned remodeling 
program 

The pleasures of operating a well 
planned and operated mill are cer- 
tainly only a by-product of having a 
good economical mill; but it is no 
small factor in employee morale 
since everyone likes to feel proud of 
the plant and equipment he is work- 
ing with and the sense of well-being 
improves all of our dispositions and 
enjoyment of life. 


Clark Equipment Co. 


Names 2 New Dealers 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. — Two 
new California dealers have been ap- 
pointed to sell and service the in- 
dustria] fork trucks, straddle carriers 
and powered hand trucks manufac- 
tured by the industrial truck division 
of Clark Equipment Co., it has been 
announced by L. A. DePolis, general 
sales manager. 

Warner-Yates Co., San Jose, or- 
ganized by Vance R. Warner and 
Robert Yates, will handle the Clark 
line in the California counties of San 
Mateo, Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, San 
Benito and Monterey. 

J. R. Rolfe Equipment Co., Sacra- 
mento, is headed by Jeane R. Rolfe, 
who has been with Clark for eight 
years, most recently as a sales rep- 
resentative in New York City. His 
firm will handle the Clark line in the 
California counties of Trinity, Shasta, 
Lassen, Theama, Plumas, Glenn, 
Butte, Sierra, Colusa, Calaveras, San 
Joaquin, Sutter, Yuba, Nevada, Yolo, 
Placer, E] Dorado, Sacramento, Ama- 
dor, Alpine, Stanislaus, Tuolumne 
and all of Solan county except the 
cities of Vallejo and Benicia, and the 
Nevada counties west of the coun- 
ties of Elko, Eureka, White Pine and 
Lincoln. 


Dog Magazine Puts 
Out Nutrition Issue 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Sep- 
tember issue of Popular Dogs fea- 
tures a number of special articles on 
dog nutrition 

Among the major articles are the 
following: “Protein Requirements of 
the Dog’ by James B. Allison, Bureau 
of Biological Research, Rutgers Uni- 
versity; “Nutrition, Fat and Per- 
formance” by R. H. Udall, Colorado 
A&M College; “Twenty-five Years of 
Canine Nutrition” by C. M. Olson, 
Swift & Co., Pard Department; “Vita- 
mins—A Balance Is Necessary” by 
H. M. Burgess, manager, research 
and development, Gaines Division, 
General Foods Corp.; “Dogs Need 
Protein—Of Course” by Dr. Victor 
Heiman, director of research, Kasco 
Mills, and “Nutrition and Disease in 
the Newborn” by James A. Baker, 
Ben E. Sheffy and Dudley Baker, 


| Veterinary Virus Research Institute, 


New York State Veterinary College, 
Cornell University. 

In addition, there are a number of 
shorter articles about various aspects 
of nutrition. 
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What's New in Feeding 
Putting Feed Research to Work 


Reviewed herve are some of the 
feed research highlights from a re- 
cent issue of the Journal of Animal 
Science (Vol. 14). One of the re- 
ports deals with unidentified growth 
factors for pigs, and another tells of 
tests of the value of the cob of corn 
as roughage for fettening cattle. 


Unidentified Growth Factors 
for Pigs 

Noland, Stephenson and Diggs of 
the University of Arkansas conducted 
three separate 4-week feeding trials 
in 1954 with crossbred weanling pigs 
to determine the growth promoting 
effects of such materials as enzymatic 
digested cod liver mycelium, fat and 
water soluble fractions of the cod 
liver mycelium, a Terramycin feed 
supplement, rice bran, an unidenti- 
fied fermentation product, fish meal 
and condensed tuna fish solubles. The 
pigs had been maintained on concrete 
floor since birth, and their dams were 
fed corn-soybean oil meal-alfalfa 
mea] rations during the gestation- 
lactation periods. 

In trials 1 and 3 there were 10 
lots of replicate pens with 5 pigs to 
each pen or a total of 10 pigs fed 
each treatment. In trial 2 there were 
also 10 lots of replicate pens with 
one of the replicates containing 5 pigs, 
and the other 4, making 9 pigs to 
each lot. Thus, a total of 290 pigs 
were used in the three feeding trials. 
The percentage composition of the 
basal ration used is as follows: 
Ground yellow corn, 723; extracted 
soybean oil meal, 20.5; alfalfa meal, 
5.0; dicalcium phosphate, 1.0; ground 
limestone, 0.5; salt, 0.5; and a B- 
vitamin supplement, 0.2. Except for 
trial 1, the antibiotic (oxytetracyline) 
was included in all rations at 5 
mg./Ib. of feed. The basal was modi- 
fied in trial 2 by substituting in sev- 
eral lots a degossypolized cottonseed 
meal (pre-press solvent extracted) 
for a part (% and/or %) of the soy- 
bean oil meal. 


Results 


In the two trials where the en- 
zymatically digested cod liver my- 
cellum was used, a significant in- 
crease in rate of gain was ootained. 
In one of two trials the addition of 
3% condensed tuna fish solubles pro- 
duced a significant improvement in 
rate of gain. The rate of gain was 
not improved by these fish solubles 
in the second trial. The fish solubles 
were more beneficial to the ration 
containing cottonseed meal than was 
the case with the soybean oil meal 
(SBOM) basal. 

The fermentation product, rice 
bran, fis.: meal (4%), and either the 
fat soluble or water soluble fractions 
of cod liver mycelium failed to sig- 
nificantly improve the rate of gain 
of pigs fed the corn-soybean oil meal 
basal ration. The fermentation prod- 
uct addec to the basal ration con- 
taining soy % and cottonseed meal 
(CSM) % or % soya and \% CSM 
improved the feed efficiency but did 
not cause a significant increase in 
rate of gain. 

The Terramycin product (contain- 
ing oxytetracycline) added to the soy 
basal improved growth rate slightiy 
and materially reduced the feed re- 
quired per pound of gain. Substitu- 


CHASE BAG COMPANY, 


Genersi Offices 308 W. Jackson Bivd., Chlcage 6, 
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tion of the degossypolized CSM for 
25% of the SBOM resulted in similar 
gains as the basal ration alone with 
comparable feed efficiencies. A re- 
placement of 50% SBOM with the 
CSM resulted in slightly inferior 
gains and a decidedly reduced feed 
efficiency. 

Here is a series of three separate 
pig feeding trials which failed to 
consistently show an advantage in 
terms of unidentified growth factors 
except for the little known product— 
enzymatically digested cod liver oil 
mycelium. Aside from the unidenti- 
fied growth factor phase of this study, 
it is of interest to note that the anti- 
biotic, oxytetracycline, was an effec- 


tive supplement to the corn-soybean 
cil meal ration and that the degossy- 
polized cottonseed mea! could be sub- 
stituted in the ration for \ of the 
soya but not for % of it without im- 
pairing the gains and feed efficiency 
of the pigs. 

It is apparent from evidence avail- 
able that the soybean oi] meal in a 
chick, turkey or pig starter must be 
properly processed (not overheated or 
underheated) to permit without sac- 
rifice of performance, a substitution 
of a high quality degossypolized CSM 
for even \ of the SBOM. The reason 
given is that since the protein of 
SBOM is counted on for its higher 
content of the two amino acids, lysine 
and methionine, to make up for a 
deficiency in CSM protein, the SBOM 
must not have these amino acids im- 
paired as a result of improper cooking 
of the soya. It is known that over- 
heating of SBOM reduces its avail- 
able lysine and/or methionine and 
that the methionine in an underheat- 
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ed SBOM is sub-optimum in availa- 
bility as compared to a properly heat- 
ed meal. 


Value of the Cob of Corn as 
Roughage for Fattening 
Cattle 


The literature covering practical 
feed-lot results is not in agreement 
on this subject. In some tests the 
cob portion has apparently added suf- 
ficient nutrients to the corn and the 
ration as a whole to result in in- 
creased profits; whereas, in other 


comparisons, the cob portion de- 
creased profits. 
Guerin, Thompson, Wilcke and 


Bethke of the Ralston Purina Co. 
research department have recently 
reported on their surveys and feeding 
experiments. A summary of their 
data from previously conducted long- 
time feeding experiments comprising 
of 275 steers showed that the steers 
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WENGER’S 

COMPLETE 
PELLETING 
SYSTEMS 


HI-MOLASSES PELLET MILL 
AND MOLASSES FEED MIXER 
Combination Packaged Unit! 


To 6 TONS Per Hour 
Of High Molasses Pellets 


or 
To 20 TONS Per Hour Of 
Molasses Meal Feeds 


tes every element of top quality hi-molasses 
Peliet Production (see list at right) into a single com- 
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ted Packaged unit construction means Top 

ty hi-molasses pellets, and assures major savings 

in installation costs and an absolute minimum ex- 
production. No 
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World’s Largest Combination Hi-Molasses Feed Mixing and Pelleting Unit 


IT CONSTRUCTION 


Into Lingle compo unit 


these featires for maximum 


1. Reeves Variable Speed Motorized Feeder 
2. Steam Jacketed Feeder 
3. Automatic Molasses Level Control 
4. Dual Handed Set Back Molasses Meter 
5. Quick Cleaning High Speed Mixing Cylinder 
6. Ammeter for Pellet Extruder Motor 
7. “V" Belt Drives for Mixer 
8. “C” Belt Drives for Pellet Extruder 
9. One-Minute Change, Pellets to Meal 
10. Dual Baggers for Molasses Meal Feeds 
11. 430 Gal. Molasses Tank and Molasses Heating Coils 
12, Push Button Control Panel for Entire System 
13. Molasses Temperature Gouge 
14. Steam Jacketed Pellet Extruding Cylinder 
15, Pellet Dies from Va" to 1” 
16. Automatic Steam Regulator and Thermostatic 


17. Built-in Molasses Agitator 
18. Wenger Metered Flow Pump 


WRITE TODAY for descriptive material and installation 
—_ Also ask for Wenger's booklet on “Rough 

sing.” Smaller Wenger Pellet ~ copaciies 
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fed ground ear corn made lower daily 
gains and carried less finish than 
steers receiving shelled corn. 

The recent exploratory efforts of 
these investigators was for the pur- 
pose of testing the ability of the cob 
portion of ground ear corn to replace 
hay during the finishing period, There 
were four separate experiments. It 
was concluded that steers will make 
rapid efficient gains and will be well 
finished with the cob portion of 
ground ear corn serving as the sole 
roughage during the fattening period 
providing an adequate fortified sup- 
plement is fed. 

Regardless of some opposing rec- 


ommendations in the literature and 
text books, it is a common practice 
in feed-lots to finish cattle on a full 
feed of corn with hay limited to 3 to 
4 Ib. daily. In addition, a protein con- 
centrate or mixed supplement is fre- 
quently fed. 


In these Purina experiments, some 
3 to 4 lb. of ground corn cobs, as 
such, were included as a separate in- 
gredient in the daily ration or else 
this amount of cob was contributed 
by the ground ear corn. In both in- 
stances, the cob replaced all of the 
hay in the control ration and did 
this most successfully in terms of 
daily gain, feed costs, and selling 
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price of the cattle when their sup- 
plement No. 1 was fed, but 
failed in comparison with the hay- 
corn lots when another supplement 
was used, which they termed No. 2. 
The No. 1 supplement was fortified 
with vitamin A and dehydrated al- 
falfa meal; whereas, supplement No. 
2 was not so fortified. At least this 
was the apparent difference between 
these two supplements from the in- 
formation contained in this report. 

This research emphasizes the im- 
portance of using a good balanced 
fortified supplement during the fin- 
ishing period whether ground ear corn 
is fed with or without a limited level 
of hay. 

These studies justifying the cob 
portion of corn to replace hay in a 
finishing ration for fattening cattle 
also have other applications. For in- 
stance, ground snapped corn contain- 
ing both the cob and husk may also 
be fed with good results providing a 
good fortified supplement is used 
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Record Alfalfa Seed 


Production Forecast 


WASHINGTON — With both a 
record high acreage and a record 
yield per acre for the US., this year’s 
production of alfalfa seed is forecast 
at 213,656,000 Ib. of clean seed by the 
Crop Reporting Board. It exceeds the 
previous record crop of 1952 by 18%, 
is one third larger than last year’s 
161,170,000 Ib., and is more than 
twice the 1944-53 average of 102,132,- 
000 Ib. 

California accounts for 40% of this 
year’s production. A larger crop than 
last year is indicated for each of the 
20 producing states except Arizona, 
Utah, South Dakota and New Mexico. 
Furthermore, production this year is 
above average in all states except 
Wisconsin and Arizona. 

An estimated 1,354,800 acres will 
have been harvested for seed by 
about Nov. 5, when harvesting is ex- 
pected to be completed. This is 15,300 
acres more than the previous record 
acreage in 1952, 31% more than the 
1,033,500 acres harvested in 1954, and 
37% above the 10-year average of 
990,460 acres. 

The 1955 yield per acre is esti- 
mated at 158 lb., largest on record, 
2 Ib. more than in 1954, and 56 Ib. 
more than the 10-year average. 

Domestic disappearance of alfalfa 
seed during the 1954-55 season is 
estimated at 154,237,000 lb., com- 
pared with 150,474,000 Ib. last year 
and the 1944-53 average of 95,427,200 
Ib. Currently supply of seed, includ- 
ing estimated production and carry- 
over as of June 30, 1955, is 270,420,- 
600 Ib. of clean seed. This is 22% 
larger than in 1954. 


Barnard and Leas to 


Make Chemical Plants 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA — Walter 
C. Ronk, vice president of Barnard 
and Leas Mfg. Co., Inc., Cedar Rapids, 
manufacturer of grain and feed proc- 
essing equipment, has announced the 
expansion of Barnard and Leas fa- 
cilities to include agricultural and 
general chemical] processing plant de- 
sign and manufacture, 

W. R. (Steve) Stephens, who has 
specialized for many years in chemi- 
cal processing plant design and opera- 
tion, has been made manager of the 
department. He is currently directing 
the development of B & L “package 
plants” for producing neutral solu- 
tion fertilizers. Mr. Stephens comes 
to Barnard and Leas from Trenton 
(Mich.) Chemical Co., where he was 
general manager and treasurer. 


New Dehydrating Plant 


CODETTE, SASK.—A new dehy- 
drating plant for processing alfalfa 
and cereal grasses has been con- 
structed near here by Victor Robin. 
The $40,000 plant is the second in the 
province. 


PROMOTED AT STALEY’S 

DECATUR, ILL. — Richard Lock- 
miller has been named development 
assistant in the market development 
division of the A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co., it has been announced 
by W. F. Allen, division manager. 
Until his recent promotion, he was 
an associate research chemist in the 
biochemical section of the research 
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HOW MANY CATTLE? 


(Continued from page 25) 


mate of 185 million for 1965 will be 
used in this study. 

Income data are more difficult to 
predict than are population data, 
since economic conditions in the past 
have fluctuated substantially more 
than have fertility, mortality and 
migration rates. Moreover, there is 
good evidence that the demand for 
beef in the past has been influenced 
significantly by changes in per capita 
income. This was particularly true 
during periods when per capita in- 
comes were low. 

With widely distributed incomes 
at present per capita levels, addi- 
tional increases may tend to have 
less influence on the total demand for 
beef. In other words, with reasonably 
high per capita incomes, consumers 
tend to consume a certain quantity 
of beef even though the price varies 
substantially. If their incomes are in- 
creased beyond this level, little of the 
increased income is used to purchase 
additional quantities df beef. Instead, 
the increased income is used for satis- 
fying other wants. However, if in- 
comes are reduced below a given level, 
consumers apparently do make an 
effort to substitute cheaper products 
for beef. Stated in technical economic 
terms, it appears that the income 
elasticity of beef is quite high at 
lower levels of income but rather low 
at higher levels of income. 


Effects of Income 


Consequently, in attempting to 
project the demand for beef to 1965, 
it is important to give consideration 
to the income factor. If per capita in- 
come should decline substantially be- 
tween now and 1965, the demand for 
beef would be affected adversely. On 
the other hand, if per capita incomes 
afe maintained at relatively favorable 
levels and total income is widely dis- 
tributed, per capita demand for beef 
should remain strong even if it does 
not increase materially beyond pres- 
ent levels. 

Assuming that it will be possible 
for the nation to maintain a balanced 
rate of growth in the economy, the 
Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report has estimated total disposable 
income for 1965 at $380 billion, This 
compares with an annual rate of dis- 
posable income of $260 billion for the 
first quarter of 1955. After making 
allowance for population growth, such 
an increase in total disposable income 
would result in approximately a 30% 
increase in per capita disposable in- 
come by 1965. 

Thus, if the Joint Committee's 
estimates on population growth and 
total disposable income are correct, 
per capita disposable income would 
be from $2,000 to $2,075 by 1965. 
Other reputable estimates of disposa- 
ble income based on balanced growth 
and continued full employment tend 
to confirm the estimates made by the 
Joint Committee. 

A_ previously pointed out, the price 
of beef has been increasing in relation 
to the price of pork. Furthermore, 
empirical evidence tends to verify 
that the price of beef is becoming 
more and more independent of the 
price of pork. Consumers now tend 
to maintain their consumption of beef 
even though the price of pork de- 
clines. Such a conclusion appears to 
be reliable, since with the higher in- 
comes of recent years consumers are 
less likely to use substitutes than 
they were with the lower incomes of 
previous years. Pork prices, however, 
continue to have some influence on 
beef consumption, although the re- 
lationship apparently is less since the 
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end of World War II than prior to 
that time. 

Many methods can be used for pro- 
jecting or estimating cattle numbers 
as of some future date. Certain as- 
sumptions must be made regardless 
of the method used. The accuracy of 
any estimate is dependent upon the 
assumptions underlying the method 
lem. 

For instance, one simple method of 
arriving at an estimate for cattle 
numbers at a future date would be 
to project the past rate of growth 
into the future. Since cattle numbers 
in the past have followed a cyclical 
pattern, for projection purposes it is 
necesary to fit a straight line (re- 
gression) to the data for the period 
1910 to 1955 and then project this 
line to 1965. After having done this, 
a cycle comparable to the last cycle 


in terms of length and amplitude can 
be superimposed upon the projected 
trend line. With this method, the 
estimated number of cattle on farms 
in 1965 would be about 106 million 
head. 

This method is based upon the as- 
sumption that the general growth 
trend from 1910 to 1955 will continue 
for the next decade and that the next 
cycle in cattle numbers will be of the 
same length and amplitude as the 
previous cycle. If this projection is 
approached, cattle numbers can be 
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expected to decline for a number of 
years and then to increase, If the 
cycle should be of different length or 
amplitude than assumed, numbers in 
1965 could vary substantially from 
the projected estimate. This proced- 
ure has certain limitations. The de- 
mand factors that influence numbers 
of cattle are considered only indi- 
rectly. The assumption that factors 
influencing cattle numbers in the past 
are routine and will continue to be so 
in the future can be criticized. How- 
ever, the method does give one esti- 
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MIX 


Are you mixing well- 
balanced formula feeds? 


The feeds that promote quicker growth and greater meat 
and egg yield are the feeds your dealers and their custo- 
mers want to buy: 

Produlaec or Nedrisol—Grain fermentation products now 
standardized, both products having the same riboflavin 
content and choline content. 

With either Produlac or Nadriso!l you can mix highly 
nutritive formula feeds. These economy fortifiers are 
practically starch-free but are rich in proteins vegetable 
fate—and essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors. They're 
extremely palatable, too. 

By mixing either Produlac or Nadriso! in your formule 
feeds you can gain and hold customer acceptance. 
Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


WATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION: 
GRAIN PRODUCTS Division 
Perk Ave New York 16, ¥. 


KASCO GRO-CALF 


October 31st thru November 26th 


Once again you get a chance to buy a top quality Kasco feed 
at a special discount. This month's Feed Of The Month is 
Kasco Gro-Calf. Your dairy customers know how good Gro-Calf 
is . . . will appreciate a chance to buy this feed at a discount 
from you. Here’s your opportunity 
to save money . . . get new business. 
Contact your Kasco Salesman or write, wire 
or phone collect teday for full information. 


(ASCO MILL 


TOLEDO, 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


mate that may be useful for planning 
and financing cattle production pro- 
grams in the future. 


Another Procedure 
A second procedure for computing 
the number of cattle needed by 1965 
is to multiply the estimated popula- 
tion for that year by the average 
ratio of cattle numbers to population 


that prevailed during the previous 
cattle cycle. Use of this method as- 
sumes that the factors influencing 


cattle numbers, except for population 
growth, will average the same during 
the next 10 years as during the 11 
years of the preceding cycle. A rate 
of population growth will be assumed 
that will result in a total population 
of 185 million in 1965—the figure in- 
dicated in the previous section on 
population. The average ratio of cat- 
tle numbers to population during the 
previous cycle was 0.5774. When 185 
million persons is multiplied by an 
average of 0.5774 cattle per person, 
the total number of cattle that would 
be on farms by Jan. 1, 1965, becomes 
106,719,000 

To give recognition to the effects 
of per capita income, retail prices of 
beef, and retail prices of pork on the 
demand for beef and veal, a statisti- 
cal model (multiple correlation 
equation) was developed using quar- 
terly data for these factors for the 
period from 1947 to 1954. After the 
equation was developed, estimated 
data for these factors for 1965 were 
inserted into the model and a per 
capita beef and veal consumption 
figure for 1965 was computed. After 


the per capita figure was computed, 
it was multiplied by the population 
estimate of 185 million for 1965 in 
order to obtain an estimate for total 
consumption of beef and veal. 

This total estimated consumption 
was then converted into numbers of 
cattle on farms based on the trend in 
beef and veal production per animal 
on farms during the period from 1910 
to 1954. On the basis of this estimate, 
a total of 107,171,000 head of cattle 
would be on farms on Jan. 1, 1965. 

In using this method, it was as- 
sumed that the number of cattle on 
farms is determined by the demand 
for beef and veal and that this de- 
mand is largely a function of per 
capita income, population, the retail 
price of beef and the retail price of 
pork, It also was assumed that the 
influence of each of these factors on 
demand will follow the same trend 
from 1955 to 1965 that prevailed from 
1947 to 1954. Furthermore, in con- 
verting the total consumption of beef 
and veal into numbers, it was as- 
sumed that the trend in production 
per animal on farms that prevailed 
from 1910 to 1954 will continue until 
1965. In additién, it was assumed 
that as the demand for beef increases, 
resources will be shifted into the pro- 
duction of beef at the same rate as 
during the period 1947 to 1954. 

The quarterly data used for de- 
veloping the model were adjusted for 
price level changes, as were the esti- 
mated data that were inserted for 
1965. The $500 per capita income per 
quarter estimate that was inserted 
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into the equation is adjusted in terms 
of 1953 dollars. The estimate is the 
same as that described in detail pre- 
viously. The retail prices of beef and 
pork for 1965 were estimated on the 
basis of the trend in relationship be- 
tween these prices and per capita 
income by quarters during the period 
1947 to 1954, inclusive. By use of 
this method, an average adjusted re- 
tail price figure for beef and pork 
was obtained. 

Although many factors could cause 
the estimate for 1965 to be in error, 
it should be useful for planning pur- 
poses. If it becomes inaccurate be- 
cause of changing conditions, it can 
be improved upon as better informa- 
tion becomes available. 

It also is of interest to note that 
the estimates for 1965 obtained by 
each of the three different methods 
are quite close to each other, varying 
only from 106 million head to about 
107.2 million head. This is not un- 
usual, since all three methods rely 
heavily on growth trends that have 
been established in the economy since 
the end of World War II. Further- 
more, the estimates used for popu- 
lation and income growth were com- 
parable in all methods where such 
estimates were needed. 

A useful way of checking the 
reasonableness of these estimates for 
1965 is to compare the estimated 1965 
per capita consumption of beef and 
veal with the actual 1954 per capita 
consumptfon. The estimated per cap- 
ita consumption of beef and veal for 
1965, as computed by use of the sta- 
tistical model, is 79 lb. This compares 
with an actual per capita consump- 
tion of 89 lb. for 1954 and an esii- 
mated 89 lb. for 1955. It should be 
pointed out that per capita consump- 
tion figures for 1954 and 1955 are at 
record-high levels and probably will 


not be maintained. During the past 
decade, the average per capita con- 
sumption of beef and veal was about 


74 lb. When compared with this fig- 
ure, the 1965 estimate of 79 Ib. ap- 
pears realistic, since beef and veal 
consumption is expected to average 
somewhat higher by 1965 because of 
the tendency for consumers to eat 
more beef and veal. 


Production Possibilities 


The estimates for cattle numbers 
by 1965 are based upon past rates of 
growth or upon potential demand by 
1965. It should be emphasized that 
future increases probably will not be 
at a steady annual rate, but will con- 
tinue to vary either cyclically or er- 
ratically. The capacity of the nation’s 
agriculture to increase numbers from 
the present level of about 95.5 million 
to 106 or 107 million has been ignored 
up to the present point. Obviously, if 
cattle numbers are to be increased 
by around 12% during the next dec- 
ade, it will be necessary to use more 
resources for cattle production or to 
develop techniques that result in 
more efficient application of the re- 
sources now in use. Thus, the ques- 
tion immediately arises as to weather 
the agricultural industry will have 
the capacity to increase cattle num- 
bers by the estimated amount. 

In recent years, the acreage planted 
to wheat and cotton in the US. has 
been reduced by about 30 million 
acres. In Tenth District states, the 
reduction has been about 10 million 
acres. Furthermore, it is likely that 
additional acreage will be diverted 
from production of wheat and cotton 
during the next decade unless demand 
for these crops increases substan- 
tially. On the other hand, if the acre- 
age planted to wheat is maintained, 
a larger part of the production prob- 
ably will be used as a feed grain. 
Much of the acreage diverted from 
wheat and cotton production is ideally 


COLUMBIA SOFT PHOSPHATE 


U. 8. Dept. of Agricalt tests* indi 
thie pheephate is 69% as available as 
bene meal . yet it costs (per percent 
ef pheephorus) considerably less than 
ene-half as much. 

*Journ. of A.O.AO,, Feb., 1946. 


Write for information Save 
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suited to the production of roughage 
and feed grain crops. Thus, it is likely 
that more land resources will be 
available for increasing beef produc- 
tion during the next decade. It also is 
highly probable that any additional 
capital and labor resources necessary 
for expansion will be available if 
there is a good demand for the in- 
creased production of beef and veal. 

The use of better tecliniques also 
offers possibilities for increasing cat- 
tle numbers substantially during the 
next decade if there is a demand for 
the additional product. For example, 
synthetic hormones, such as stilbes- 
trol, show possibilities of greatly in- 
creasing the efficiency of converting 
feed into beef and veal when fed to 
certain kinds of cattle under proper 
conditions. The productivity of land 
planted to feed crops and pastures 
can be increased substantially by the 
proper use of such practices as fer- 
tilizing, irrigating and better man- 
agement. 

In modern agriculture, a large 
number of techniques are available 


for the number of cattle 
that can be handled per given unit of 
resources. Furthermore, on the basis 
of experience during the past decade, 
it certainly is possible that research 
workers may develop more techniques 
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to increase the number of cattle 
handled per given unit of resources. 
Thus, it seems likely that the neces- 
sary resources and techniques will be 
available to expand cattle numbers 
approximately 12% by 1965. 
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the profit road to faster delivery of both dairy and poul- 
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The Idea Clicks 


know you would like to look at it.” 


He sat in a big easy chair, his 


When Hannah Bergstrom brought 


in the mail that cool November day, “Good,” said the spry old man | silver-rimmed glasses far down on 
including the weekly issue of the | “Now that I’m Joe Brooks’ dollar a | his nose, and as his eyes roved up 
Hansen's Creek Dairy Gazette, she | yeor man and spend one day a month | and down the columns he sometimes 
came into the farm dining room and | at the feed store, I know a lot of the | glanced over the glasses, then swore 
handed the newspaper to Grandpa | hews before it’s printed. But then, | and shoved them up again. 


Hodgkins, “Here’s the paper, Dad, I | there is always somethin’ I miss.” Now and then Grandpa Hodgkins 


Albemarle Adage No, 4 


“Enough Is as Good as a Feast” 


Because Albemarle’s is a completely integrated opera- 
tion, there’s always “enough’’. Albemarle controls its own 


supply of raw materials manufactures the pulp into 
superb Kraft in its own mills colors, prints, sews and 
pastes its own Multiwal! Bags print ur designs in 
your colors. Or, we'll suggest designs and colors for you. 

Therefore, there is no “famine” on delivery of your 


orders... quickly shipped when and where you want them. 


ALBEMARLE PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY « RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
CASTERN SALES OFFICE: NEW YORK CITY SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE: BALTIMORE, WO. © MIDWEST SALES OFFICE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


would “clack” his tongue over some 
news iter. 

“Well,” he said in a loud voice to 
his daughter who could hear him in 
the kitchen. “I see where Herman 
Gienke left that widow he married 
six months ago. Knew it wouldn't 
work out. When a man of 82 mar- 
ries a widow about 70, she’s only aft- 
er his money. Understand she 
wouldn’t let Herman smoke his pipe 
in the house. He had to go out in the 
garage to light up. And they call this 
a free country.” 

“Oh, you men are always kicking 
about something,” smiled his daugh- 
ter. If men would buy new pipes 
once in a while, instead of smoking 
those stinky old ones year after year, 
maybe their wives would let them 
smoke in the house.” 

“Hm,” said Grandpa, his eyes 
scanning every word in the paper. 
“Holy Cow! Joe’s at it again. Wowie!” 

“What's he done now?” Hannah 
asked, her hands deep in bread dough. 


A Picture a Week 


Grandpa got out of his chair and 
came hobbling into the kitchen, eack- 
ling like an old hen. “Heh, heh, that 
guy is always looking for new angles, 
Hannah. Now he’s publishing a pic- 
ture a week of some farmer buying 
or loading feed at the platform of the 
mill. The farmer’s back is turned to 
him. If the farmer will identify him- 
self and come to the mill, Joe will 
give him a bag of poultry feed, Next 
week the prize will be some other 
article of merchandise.” 

Hannah looked at the picture. Sure 
enough some farmer, with his back to 
the camera was loading a batch of 
feed in sacks. “Why—why that looks 
like Pete Rumreich. Or it could be 
Elmer Thiesenhusen.” 

“Put on another pair of glasses, 
daughter,” taunted Grandpa. “It ain’t 
either Pete or Elmer. It looks more 
like Ezra Smith.” 

“Oh, no,” said Hannah. “This man 
has real broad shoulders, and Ezra’'s 
kind of lanky.” 

Grandpa chuckled. “You see how 
Joe will have all farmers in the area 
trying to figure out who those farm- 
ers are in the pictures. Why—why 
he'll get double the average reader 
interest for his ads. It’s worth the 
prize he gives away each week.” 

A sudden light came into Hannah's 
eyes. “Oh, the farmer in each picture 
will have no trouble identifying him- 
self,” she said, “because he saw Joe 
Brooks take the picture. He'll be 
watching every ad.” 

Once more Grandpa Hodgkins 
grinned. “You don’t know Joe. He 
won't make it that easy for farmers. 
Why Joe probably sneaks behind a 
truck and takes those pictures when 
farmers aren't lookin’. Or maybe he 
crawls along on his belly by the load- 
ing platform, then jumps up and 
clicks the shutter for’'n the farmer 
thinks the noise is anythin’ but just 
a grasshopper calling to his mate. 
Shucks, I know Joe.” 

At this moment, chubby, red faced 
Elmer Bergstrom, Hannah's husband, 
came in for his cup of mid-morning 
coffee. “Elmer,” said Grandpa Hodg- 
kins, showing him the newspaper and 
Joe Brooks’ ad. “Hannah and me have 
been arguin’ about who the feller is 
in this picture. Know who it is?” 


Elmer Picks the Man 

Elmer picked up the newspaper and 
studied it carefully for a moment. 
Then a wide smile broke over his 
face. “Why, sure,” he said, “that’s 
me loading that feed. How the dick- 
ens did Joe Brooks get a picture of 
me?” 

Both Grandpa and his daughter 
gasped with amazement. “You!” cried 
Hannah, looking at the pieture once 
more. “Why, sure, you've got broad 
shoulders like that. That's one of the 
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NOW — for fast, full-strength ANTIBIOTIC ACTION 


oW —you can offer your customers a CHEMICALLY PURE antibiotic 
blended with a completely soluble carrier. AQUATRACIN, produced 
under a unique patented process, compares in quality and in uniform 
high potency with the pharmaceutical products designed for human use, 


AQUATRACIN promises more consistent activity than less pure antibi- 
otic products... gives rapid, uniform dispersion for fast, full strength 
effectiveness, and, in dry form, shows no appreciable loss in potency 
over prolonged storage periods. 


Check AQUATRACIN’s sure-sale advantages: 


EFFECTIVE! Aguatracin provides consistently powerful antibiotic 
effectiveness in controlling Blue Comb Disease (Pullet Disease, Mud 
Fever, Non-specific Enteritis), Chronic Respiratory (Air Sac) Disease 
and Infectious Sinusitis. It helps sick birds maintain normal weight 
gains during treatment —helps healthy birds stay “on feed” during 
periods of stress, such as moving to new quarters, vaccination, etc. 


COMPLETELY SOLUBLE! Not only fast, but complete! With speedy, uni- 
form dispersion throughout the drinking water, the total beneficial anti- 
biotic effects are available instantly and in full strength. Remind your 
customers—even sick birds drink! “OK” for MECHANICAL 
WATERERS. There’s no sediment to clog valves. Use AQUATRACIN 
in any type waterer. 


UNIFORM RESULTS! ECONOMICAL! Because AQUATRACIN is a highly 
purified product, more consistent antibiotic activity per dollar can be 
expected than with less uniform antibiotic products. 

STABLE! Aquatracin in dry form has shown no loss in potency even 
after two years of storage. 


PROFITABLE, REPEAT BUSINESS! Once they have used it, you will find 
your customers asking for it again and again. AQUATRACIN will soon 
“sell itself.” 


Sell more feed, improve your “antibiotic feeds” with 


KEMITRACIN 


the chemically-uniform antibiotic for feeds 


Used at “low levels,” KEMITRACIN will put more weight gains per pound 
into your feed — give poultrymen a faster return on their investment. 
Used at “high levels” it makes up a mash that helps control outbreaks of 
Blue Comb (Mud Fever, Non-specific Enteritis), Chronic Respiratory 
(Air Sac) Disease and Infectious Sinusitis. 


the purified antibiotic complex... 
uniformly potent...completely soluble 
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KEMITRACIN is a purified antibiotic complex designed for feed use. It is 
not simply an antibiotic by-product, not just a crude “feed grade” 
residue. It differs from AQUATRACIN chiefly in that it is designed solely 
for use in feed and is thus not soluble. Free from dried waste material, 
it’s a non-caking powder, impervious to insects — stable on storage, free. 
flowing for maximum particle distribution. 


Customers will like feed supplemented with KEMITRACIN ... you'll like 
the supplementary profits! Investigate KEMITRACIN today! 


“SYNERGISM”— a new concept in COCCIDIOSIS CONTROL! 


Whutnoyer. WHITSYN 


Combining maximum effectiveness with minimum 
drug dosage, Whitmoyer WHITSYN controls all types 
of coccidiosis, stubborn intestinal as well as cecal. 


Make certain your customers understand that 
WHITSYN is something new under the sun... an 
entirely new medical principle applied to the treatment of coccidiosis. 
Two synergistic drugs, acting together, attack the coccidial organism at 
several points simultaneously, This unique multiple action results in fast, 
thorough action ...less mortality...less loss in weight... fewer culls... less 
. morbidity, Yet WuiTsyn costs no more. 


> | Be that you can recommend and sell a WHITSYN product for each phase 
coccidiosis control, stock all three easy-to-use forins: (1) WarTeyn-5 
for control of outbreaks of coccidiosis. (2) WHITSYN-10 for prevention 
(both are dry, free-llowing and mix readily in thefeed.) (4) 
for treatment in the drinking water. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND PRICES 
on AQUATRACIN, KEMITRACIN and WHITSYN, write to 
 Whitmoyer Laboratories, inc., Box F-511, Myerstown, Penna. 


Now In our 25th year 


MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 


DISTRIBUTORS: ENGLAND: Grondone, inc, Needham, Mow. 
CANADA: Whitmoyer Loborotories, Tormouth, Hove Kotle 
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reasons I married you. I like men 
with broad shoulders, Dad thought it 
was Ezra Smith and I thought it was 
Pete Rumreich.” 

said Elmer disappointedly, 
don't you even recognize your hus- 
band any longer? Am I gettin’ that 
unimportant?” 

“Ahem,” said Grandpa Hodgkins 
diplomatically. “Reckon I'll jest 
mosey back into the other room. 
You two smack and make up as long 
as you want to.” 

Some minutes later, when Grandpa 
thought the makeup smacking was 
finished, he called, “Hows’ the coffee? 
Any left for me?” 

“Sure, Dad,” called his daughter in 
a muffled voice. “Come right out.” 

Elmer's face was a little red when 
Grandpa got into the kitchen, but 
he said, “Gee, that’s gonna be swell, 
getting a bag of feed for nothing.” 

“You bet it is,” sighed Grandpa 


‘Gee,” 


Hodgkins, “I sure wish I hadn't been 
born 50 years too soon.” 
“Why, Dad, what do you mean?” 


asked his daughter, her hair still a 
little ruffied. 

“Well,” said the old man. “Joe 
Brooks is a man after my own heart 
and ideas. Gee, if I was younger we 
could team up, and I'll bet before 
long we'd have a string of feed stores 
from coast to coast 

“Hey, wait a minute,” put in Elmer, 
his son-in-law. “Aren't you taking in 
a lot of territory’ 

“Sure, I am,” admitted the old 
man, but I always believe in thinking 
big, doing things in a big way and 
dreaming big. You can always scale 
down later on, but boy, dreaming big 
is fun while it Makes you get 
more out of yourself, too.’ 

— 


ELEVATOR PLANNED 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS—Plans are 
being made for a 100,000-bu. elevator 
to be built here by the Farmers Co- 
operative Assn. Funds will be raised 
by sale of certificates of indebted 
ness to members, according to Henry 
Freeman, manager. 


lasts 


Cut in Grain Sorghum 


Acreage Expected 


BIG SPRING, TEXAS—The largest 
grain sorghum crop in recent years 
may cause farmers to voluntarily cut 
down on their acreage next year, 
according to local grain men. At the 
present price of maize, there is little 
likelihood that many irrigation farm- 
ers will water their grain sorghum 
crops next year, but will instead con- 
centrate the water on cotton alone 

Charles Sullivan, local grain dealer, 
says several farmers have decided to 
grow something else on their diverted 
cotton acres besides grain sorghums. 

‘“T’'ve had them tell me that they 
were not making expenses this year,” 
Mr. Sullivan said. “One farmer 
brought in a load of maize, was 
docked down to about $1.25 cwt. for 
it, then went home and stopped the 
combine. He just wasn’t making 
enough to pay for the cutting.” 

Another grain dealer, Earl Cooper, 


BECAUSE 


type cheese whey 


® Non-nevtralized 
® Uniform 

® Low acid 

® Light colored 

® Palatable 


IS GUARANTEED BEST 
for Your “Nutritionally 
Critical Feeds”’ 


MIDWEST DRIED WHOLE WHEY is made only from Cheddar and Swiss- 
Processed immediately os it comes from the cheese 
vats while still sweet, # produces ORIED WHOLE WHEY that 4s 


® Readily reconstituted 
® Free flowing 
® Low moisture—resists browning reaction 


® and contains only natural milk minerals 


ORDER MIDWEST SWEET DRIED 
WHOLE WHEY .... TODAY 


for use in formulas where milk nutrients play an important role. In formu- 
los where differences in whey quality ore detectable, the QUALITY of 
MIDWEST SWEET WHEY will impress you. It provides the Best high qual- 
ity natural milk nutrients in the form of albumin protein, minerals, sugor 
ond water soluble vitamins. 


Write for additional information on 
MIDWEST SWEET DRIED WHOLE WHEY 


Free Formula Service Available 


DRIED MILK COMPANY 
DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 
PHONE HAzel 6-3411 


said there would be a big increase in 
small grain plantings this year. 

“I’m selling wheat, rye and barley 
seed now,” he said, “and later these 
same buyers will be buying livestock 
to put on the grain pastures. Until 
the grain problem surplus can be 
controlled some way, farmers will be 
reluctant to plant their whole farm 
in it, as many of them in West Texas 
did this year.” 


Revisions in Khapra 


Beetle Quarantine List 


WASHINGTON—The Pest Control 
Branch, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, USS. Department of Agriculture, 
has announced revisions in the list of 
premises designated as regulated 
areas in regard to the khapra beetle, 
effective Oct. 11, 1955. 


The following premises have been 
ordered removed from the quarantine 
list, it having been determined by 
the chief of the Plant Pest Control 
Branch that adequate sanitation 
measures have been practiced for a 
sufficient length of time to eradicate 
the khapra beetle in and upon such 
premises: 

Arizona 

Neal Collinge ranch, Yuma. 

California 


Gleahby Grain & Milling Co., 


rovig 

Sumner Peck Ranch Co., Inc., 

Wattenbarger Feed 
Bakersfield 

The following premises have been 
added to the list of places in which 
infestations of the khapra beetle have 
been determined to exist, and these 
premises are thereby designated as 
regulated areas: 


Bros Mon- 


Mendota. 
Hardware: Store, 


Arizona 
Arizona Flour Mills, Tempe 
Box © Ranch, Coolidge 
Grubbs Hatchery, Yuma 
Henry Le« farm, Parker 
Arthur MeCoy property, Yuma 
Pablo Ortiz property, Yuma 


R. F. Richter Feed Store, Parker 

Vita-Gro Feed Store, Mesa 
California 

W. Denewiller ranch, Blythe 

Gilbert Hayden ranch, Imperial 

Holly Sugar Co, faed lot, Brawley. 


D, H. Johnson ranch, Imperial 
K. W. Taylor feed lot, El Centro 
KE. W. Thornton ranch, Imperial. 


Ray Willis ranch, Brawley. 


Farm Chemicals Co. 


Names Representatives 


MARION, IND. —- The Carroll 
Swanson Sales Co. of Des Moines, 
Iowa, and the M. A. McClelland Co. 
of Kansas City, Mo., have been ap- 
pointed sales representatives for C-O 
pig wormer premix made by Farm 
Chemicals Co., Marion, Ind. 

The Iowa firm will contact feed 
manufacturers of Iowa and Nebraska 
and the Missouri firm will cover Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa. 


As its representatives for the prod- 
uct in Minnesota and the Dakotas, 
the company has appointed the Kind- 
strom-Schmol! Co., Minneapolis. 


STORAGE SPACE ADDED 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. — Winema 
Elevators, Inc., has added another 
90,000 bushels of storage, bringing 
its capacity in the Klamath Basin to 
1,200,000 bu. The latest addition to 
its chain of elevators is at Henley, 
in southern Oregon. This is the first 
grain storage facility to be built be- 
tween Klamath Falls and Merrill, 
Ore. The eight new units are of steel 
tank construction based on concrete 
and are equipped with modern facil- 
ities for grain cleaning. Other Win- 
ema elevators are located at Malone 
and Merrill, Ore., and Tulelake and 
Stronghold, Cal. 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers 
in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Kaneas City, Mo. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
GUARANT 
Free Flowing > 
Always Uniform 
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— 7 stee 53 theif- | will be Lioyd Case, associate director 
Virginia Tests Show South Dakota Group of the Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
Fast-Gaining Bulls Dr. Kincaid figures that if a farm- Plans Convention ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 

er used bulls with a rate of gain of | HURON, S.D.-The annual conven- | Washington. A panel program on 
Are Best Herd Sires 2.50 Ib. per day, kept information on tion of South Dakota grain elevator commercial livestock feed is being 
BLACKSBURG, VA Dr. C. M. progeny testing, and replaced the operators and owners, sponsored by planned to cover new developments 


Kincaid bs : Vi bulls that sired below-average calves, 
it would be possible for him to in- the Klevetor 
ginia Polytechnic Institute Agricul- : Sk akota. will be held here 
crease production by 30 Ib. per year _— i 

tural Experiment Station, and his F pe 5-6. Among featured speakers wi!! business 


the Farmers Elevator Association of in animal nutrition and in the Op- 
Dec eration of a successful retail feed 


per calf over the average 


co-workers, recently completed a | The information gleaned frum the be Joe Foss, South Dakota governor, The traditional social activities, 
long-range test in which they com- tests already is being used. in Vir- whose World War II record as a buffet dinner and entertainment will 
puted how much ability to make fast ginia’s beef ‘cattle record of produc- Marine air ace and Congressional | be included on the program, accord- 
gains a calf is likely to inherit from | tion program. There are now about Medal of Honor winner, gained him ng to > ge Ande rson tary 

: its sire. He says heritability of 75 herds enrolled in the Beef Cattle national prominence of the Farmers Elevator Assn. 
growth rate in cattle is in the neigh- | Tprovement Assn. program Among other convention speakers Aberdeen 


borhood of one third. 
So it follows that if fast-growing 
sires are selected, fast-gaining calves 
‘ are likely. It seems type has little or NEW ULM, MINN. Ben Hilles- Distributed in lowa by 
no relationship to how efficiently the | heim has purchased the New Ulm 


cattle will convert grass and grain to (Minn.) Feed Mill from John H. V ON 
Vetter, who opened the feed mill 34 1 ay Ewing . A. MAGNUS 


BUYS FEED MILL 


, meat, Dr. Kincaid says. Selection for | 
both type and rate of gain is the years ago and has operated it since. | § PERFORMANCE SALES COMPANY 
current trenc | Mr. Hillesheim was formerly man- 704 Ashworth Rd. W. Des Moines, lowe 
New U F Cooper- | - Des Moines 9.7897 
About one third of bulls classed as | ager of New Im Farmers pe 
fast-gaining will be near or below ative Elevator Assn. 


average when it comes to passing 
along that ability to their offspring. 
Progeny-testing will weed them out, 
giving faster progress than bull-test- 
ing alone, Dr. Kincaid claims. Rate 
of growth of the calves up to wean- 
ing can be used to measure the breed- 
ing value of sires, if the sires are all ¥ 
mated to the same kind of cows. 

The average daily gain of Vir- 
ginia’s present beef population is Sue" 
1.90 lb. Dr. Kincaid says if cattlemen 


selec ast-gai 4 | 


EXICO-NICARAGUA- CUBA, 


ICELAND 


testing, the average rate of gain 

could easily be stepped up to 2 Ib. 
a day within the next five to seven | 
years. This is a potential increase in 
beef production, keeping numbers 
static, of 9,000,000 Ib. a year in Vir- 
ginia. At the present rate of gain, 
cattlemen would have to add about 
15,000 head weighing 700 Ib. each 
to achieve that increase in beef pro- | 
duction | 
Since the project began in 1947, a 

total of 117 bulls has been on feed- 
ing tests. Progeny tests have been | 
completed on 36 of the bulls, and the | 
| 


others are being completed now. 
The fast-gaining bulls used in the 
tests had an average daily gain of 
2.22 ib. a day. Their progeny gained 
1.82 lb. (steers), and 1.59 Ib. (heif- 


the test had an average daily gain | . % 
of 1.66 lb. a day. Their progeny | e High Speed-Low Cost 
@ 110-220 Volt A.C. Motor 


| © Cast Aluminum Housing 
FEEDER e Easy to Operate 


® Sew Paper, Cotton, Burlap 


In plants in all parts of the world, versatile Minneapolis Sewing 
Machines are proving themselves favorites in all bag closing jobs 
large and small. In your plant you'll find that efficient Minneapolis 
7 Machines will close quickly and securely any weight bag—paper, 
Makes Creep Feeding EASY! cotton, burlap without adjusting. All Minneapolis Models use the 
Eads need fer homemede cree aan standard two thread chain stitch ... are simple to thread. . . 
A Designed for ‘pig come equipped with two spools of thread. Standard S.A.E. nuts, 
troughs. The most efficient a feeding bolts and set screws are used throughout for easy replacement. 
High speed, heavy duty Minneapolis Sewing Machines are de- 
abe: cap signed for long, trouble-free service . . . will increase your produc- 


sanitary, easy to 


dates 75 pig Ht. width 
53” “shipped” (17 tion and reduce your overhead. 


NEW! BROWER Minneapolis Models 
Junior Creep Feeder 
M-100 HEAVY DUTY SEWING HEAD 


For the ladividuai ftar- 
Cv.100 MOTORIZED CONVEYOR 
win J-175 PORTABLE SUSPENSION 
edge 242". Shipped set-up. Weight 6 ibs. 
Write for details and low desier prices 


BROWER MFG CO., 515.6 Owiney, 10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


MINNEAPOLIS SEWING MACHINE G-55 
4265 Osseo Road Minneapolis 12, Minn. 
' Please send free literature to 


MINNEAPOLIS 


The NEUMOND Co. 


Merchants Exchange + St. Louis, Mo. 


BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
ALFALFA MEAL 


Come to Newmond + Specialists since 1513 
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CCC Grain Holdings Listed 


WASHINGTON—As of August 31, | 381,733 and for the fiscal year ended 
1955, Commodity Credit Corp. had | June 30, 1955 the program loss on 
in its inventory 946,929,070 bu. of | price-support operations totaled 


absorbs as ti wheat with a total cost value of | $799,061,464 
, g ‘ $2,497,503,488. This fact is disclosed Price-support operations of CCC 
j Ae =~ z in a report on the state of the price- are financed in large part, though not 
notre than 4i support program released by the US. | completely, by borrowings. The CCC 


: Department of Agriculture. is authorized, by statute, to borrow 
Total CCC investment in price- | money as needed but as of Aug. 31, 
support commodities as of Aug. 31 1955, the total borrowing could not 


1955, was $7,116,855,000—-made up of at any time exceed in the aggregate 
loans outstanding of $1,337,143,000 $12,000,000,000. 
(including $209,368,000 of loans fi- 
nanced by lending agencies), and the 
cost value of inventories, $5,779,712,- 
000. As of Aug. 31, 1954, the invest- 
ment was %6,153;291,000 of which Amount Feed Pelleted 
loans outstanding amounted to $2,- 
208,522,000 and inventories to $3,944,- CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND.—Cur- 
769,000 rent estimates indicate that 60 to 
Price-support operations in four | 70% of the formula feeds manufac- 
commodities accounted for the bulk tured in the U.S. in 1955 will be in 
of the Aug. 31, 1955, loan total as | pellet or crumble form, according 
follows: 288,875,548 bu. of corn at to C. N. Hultberg, Crawfordsville. 
$451,948 200: 56,985.739 bu. of wheat Mr. Hultberg is vice president of 
at $120,789,722: 843,938,872 Ib. of | the California Pellet Mill Co. 
or Veneer a N : tobacco at $437,845,724, and 1,654,389 The growth has been constant from 
All Plastic a : bales of upland cotton at $280,834,155. a point near zero in 1930, Mr. Hult- 
(aside and outside Wheat was the major item in the berg says. He predicts that it will 
1 Better Packages! ccc inventory on Aug 31, with 946,- continue 
; a 929,070 bu. held by CCC valued at Problems formerly encountered in 
$2,497,503,488. Other significant items pelleting molasses feeds have been 


included in the inventories are a8 | 
‘liminated, Mr. Hultberg says. 
follows: 577,478,681 bu. of corn valued > 


Increase Predicted in 


a 


at $983,985,484; 41,903,723 cwt. of | Ls 
p. grain sorghum valued at $115,519.,- ALFALFA MEAL PRODUCTION (tons) 
4 928; 64,127,481 bu. of barley valued September, 1955 With Comparisons 
; at $86,116,949 46,609,302 bu. of oats | The Production & Marketing Administra- 
| valued at $39,265.356; 233,976,087 Ib. tion reports the following statistics on 
of dried milk valued at $39,374,965, | mest 
and 6,340,780 bales of upland cotton cured rated Total 
ugust, 55 193,300 211,500 
’ 7 a This listing includes 454,637,011 bu. | Sept.. 1964 18,600 165,600 184,200 
1 Sell of wheat currently held as a set-aside | *¥#™*t 1954 .... 19,300 157,800 177,100 
Buyers f a commodity under Title I, Agricultural 
| ‘ ril-Sept 55 964,4 1,056, 
| ° Act of 1954, Public Law 690. April-Sept 1954 .109,200 900,600 1008808 
The net realized program loss on *Preliminary. 
MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 2 price support operations for the first | Stocks of Alfalfa Meal at Producing 
. . aled | Plants in Tons 
KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS two months of the fiscal year totaled 
$100,563,065. For the same period last Sept. 30, 1955 ... 4,600 448,600 453,100 
Aug. 31, 19556 5,400 423,000 428,400 
year the comparable loss was $94,- | sept. 30, 1954 6.000 371.300 377,300 
Merchen Feeders provide completely automatic, 
} push-button controlled bulk operation at the Sher- 
‘ wood Feed Mills in Baltimore, Md. for the produc- 
tion of over 40 different feed and grain products. 
Ten Powered Scale Feeders weigh material from 
y J 24 soft feed bins and discharge into a large steel 
conveyor. Two Merchen Feeders handle pre-mix 
materials and concentrates from 4 bins. Six Self- 
: -—. Powered Feeders handle scratch feed and grains 
from six bins. In all, over 2 carloads of feed and 
grain products per hour are produced. 
All feeders are electrically interlocked so that fail- 
is ure on the part of any one unit for any reason auto- 
; matically stops operation of all the feeders and 
conveyor belts. 
W & T Representatives trained in materials 
ANOTHER W & T MERCHEN FEEDER INSTALLATION handling — will be glad to help you select the right 
: — providing accurate and dependable blending, feeders to solve your feeding and blending problems. 
ay HEN, for ene of America’s mest modere There is no obligation, so why not call them today? 
feed mills 
WALLACE & TIERNAN 
The best WEIGH is the MERCHEN way. A 
INCORPORATED 


7 M2 BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY - REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


| 
REMIER E 


B a rl ey U se in Piedmont Beef Calf — of farming for medium-sized , producing beef calves is only one 
Z ; arms, on which all open land is used | system of beef cattle farming,” Mr. 
7 ° Production Analyzed for grazing crops to support a beef | Butler states. “Other systems may be- 
: First Quarter Was cow-calf enterprise devoted to pro- | p. 4 
CLEMSON, S.C. — A bulletin | duction and sale of calves, would not Stet nPaptes to the Clement eres 
G Si 43 called, “The Business Side of Pro- | pe profitable under present price re- than the cow-calf system, but the 
reatest Since ducing Beef Calves in the Piedmont | jationships. However, the results do | 8t4y reported in this bulletin was 
eh Area of South Carolina” is being dis- | indicate that producing beef calves | limited to consideration of the busi- 
by the South Carolina Agri- would be profitable as a supplemen- | ness side of producing beef calves. 
4 the season at 111 million bushels was Scag eg + ge Station to a be tary enterprise to a cash-crop sys- | The results indicate the conditions 
the largest for the period since 1943 | prontable tem of farming. unde: which this enterprise is likely 
and compares with 93 million a year | prise to cash PP fa aie the Mr. Butler has included analyses | to be most profitable 
ago. The quarterly barley market | of several suggested alternate sys | conclusion reached is that 
summary prepared by the U.S. De- . tems of farming including livestock vebenion tent ont an ppl 
partment of Aaviediabe chen Gat The bulletin was prepared by C. P. | as one of the enterprises. These an- | ? & aives @ supple- 
nearly 68.6 million bushels of barley Butler, agricultural economist, Pro- | alyses are designed to serve as a mentary enterprise is likely to in- 
were fed during the July-September duction Economics Research Branch, | guide to individual farmers in plan- | crease in scope and importance in 
quarter compared with 588 million Agricultural Research Service, U.S. | ning their farming systems. the Piedmont area of South Carolina,” 
the same period last season and 43.8 Department of Agriculture. “It should be pointed out that | Mr. Butler adds. 
million the five-year (1949-53) July- The bulletin is one of a series of 
Exports of barley the first quarter economics Of grass 
totaled 28 million bushels, the largest | farming made by the station. The|} A. K, BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
of record for the period and 20 mil- | @nalysis in the bulletin includes many 
lion more than for the same period of the results from other studies ap- Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
last season. Industrial use of barley, Sine > — problems of and Feed Mills 
mainly for fermented mait liquors, ves. 9% ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFF YORK 
amounted to 22.7 million bushels The analysis indicates that a sys- we cn be ot 
July-September this year, or 1.4 mil- 
lion less than a year ago and 44 mil- 
lion below two years earlier. 
STOP 
F Barley prices at the farm thus far 
this season have averaged l1l¢ bu. 
below last year and at the middle of 


September this season were the 
lowest for the month since 1942. No. 
2 malting barley averaged $1.29 bu. 
at Minneapolis in October compared 
with $1.47 in October, 1954, while 
feed barley at 83¢ was 27¢ below a 
year ago at the same market. No. 2 
bright western barley at San Fran- 
cisco averaged $112 bu. the first four 
months this seafton compared with 
$1.22 for the same period last season. 

Through Sept. 15 farmers placed 
20.2 million bushels of 1955-crop bar- 
ley under price support program, 
nearly 14 million less than for the 
same date a year ago. The national 
average loan rate on barley this sea- 
son is 94¢ bu. or about 3¢ more than 
the average farm price thus far this 
season. 

Barley production in 1955 is esti- 
mated at 387 million bushels, ex- 
ceeded only by the 429 million pro- 
duced in 1942, and compares with 370 
million bushels last year. Domestic 
supplies of barley for 1955-56 were 
the largest of record and totaled 517 
million bushels. This compares with 
441 million bushels available for the 
1954-55 season and 332 million the 
five-year (1949-53) average. 

World production of barley in 
1955 was estimated at 2,830 million 
bushels, according to the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. This is the 
largest of record and compares with 
2,820 million bushels produced in 1954 
and the 1945-49 average of 2,170 
million. 

Stocks of barley in all positions on 
Oct. 1 totaled 397 million bushels and 
were the largest in 13 years of com- 
parable record. This compares with 
356 million bushels a year ago and 
256 million the five-year (1949-53) 
average. 

Imports of barley July-September 
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now you can profit with feeds that hormonize 


it’s safe—simple—efficient! Add extra advantages 
to your broiler finisher by supplementing it with 


the new ““in-the-f 


” hormonizer 


IPAMONE 


These are the advantages you give | 
growers by offering Liponized feed: 


No extra work to do or pay for. 


U. PATENT NO. 8 844.606 


important new words 
for the broiler industry 


 Lipamone:a free-flowing feed 
_ additive for broiler finishers. 

It contains 14% dienestrol 
diacetate, a feminizing hormone, 


totaled 1 million bushels compared 
with 7.8 million a year earlier. At the | No handling of the birds — no set-back, in corn distillers dried grains. 
endation of USDA, the Presi- 
cont on no wet litter, no shock which might lead to Liponizing: the process 
port quotas on barley would not be increased susceptibility to CRD and other diseases. of adding LIPAMONE to feed, 
continued aayens 30, 1955. No dual | to | or feeding birds the 
LIPAMONE-supplemented ration. 

Elected Mayor — rp pow to your feed is easy Liponette™: a broiler which 

FORSYTH, GA. — Hal Hatcher, — 1 Ib. of Lipamone plus 9 Ibs. of carrier has been Liponized. The demand 


makes 10 lbs. of pre-mix; 10 lbs. of 
pre-mix in 1 ton of broiler finisher 


president of Hatcher Feed Mills, Inc., 


has been elected Mager of Plecketts for these extra-quality birds means 


better sales for the grower 


ousti the bent by 
margin, makes a Liponized best-seller. and processor and profit for the 
east \ comma of the Georgia Feed Premium prices are being offered by manufacturer who supplies the 
alert processors who recognize Liponized broiler finisher. 
SOUTHWELL GRAIN || Wear urring dicen 
We are urging growers to discuss Lipamone 
CORPORATION with their feed dealers. Are you fully 
acquainted with the Lipamone story? 
wi cam We'll be glad to give you complete WHITE LABORATORIES, INC. 
ae v. information and to answer your questions. Agricultural Division, Kenilworth, N. J. 
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DRO-GEN 


ARGANILIC ACID ADDITIVE 


Assured (Obbott) satery 


WRITE — WIRE PHONE 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES Chemical Sales Division 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


i 


| Pfizer Plans Portland 


Pfizer Laboratories, J. B. Roerig & 
Co., Chemical Sales and Agricultural 


BUY and SELL through WANT ADS 


FEEDS and FEEDING, 2! st Edition 
By Frank B. Morrison 
Part I—Fundamentals of Animal Nutrition 
Part I—Feedingstufts 
Part 11l—Feeding Farm Animals 


An accepted mannaal of Seats and feeding since the $7 00 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 3rd Edition 


By Leonard A. Maynard 


it covers the standard, constantly-needed facts on feeding farm animals, and also 
the newly discovered facts about how certain acids, minerals, vitamins, ete, can 
help in rails healthier, more productive animals. $7 00 
474 pages, 77 Wiustrations and tables 


BEEF CATTLE, 4th Edition 


By Roscoe R. Snapp 


Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, economic trends, equipment, etc. tnciudes « report 
of hundreds feeding experiments. Has a especial chapter om sterility by Dr 
Harry Hardenbrooks, dr., assistant professor of vetevinacy $6 50 
medicine, University of Illinois, 641 pages . 


RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 


A tical swine raiser’s handbook, Steck sciection, record keeping, feeding, care 
handling, marketing techniques and preparing pork for home $4 75 
use. 447 pages, 201 illustrations, 40 tables . 


THE STOCKMAN’'S HANDBOOK ([/955) 


Dr.'M. E. Ensminger 


Dr, Knaminger is Chairman of Department of Animal Hushendry, State College 
of Washington, and consultant to the Nucleonics Dept. of General Electric Co 
Contains nineteen sections and in ite scope is the equivalent of a dozen books on 
all anaes of livestock breeding, feeding, management and °g 50 
marketing. Indexed for ready reference . 


RAISING LIVESTOCK— 
By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


This book provides the owner, manager or caretaker of form or ranch with easily 
found, specific suggestions for solving problems confronted in producing, handling 
and ey livestock, including preparing for market, sclecting, feeding, hows 

ing, breed and marketing influences, It tells of the many jobs to $5 75 
be done exactly how to do them. 519 pages, M0 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION, New 2nd Edition (1954) 


By Walter H. Peters and Robert H. Grumme: 


Designed for introductory courses in livestock, In this second edition all statietios 

have been ¢t up te date and the most recent findings in feeding, breeding 

gas disease and parasite control of livestock are included 00 
omprehensive, yet elementary 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 


Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 


Based on the original work by Carli W. Larsen and Fred &. Putney. Expanded 
10%, the Fourth ition adds new chapters on minerals and vitamins, and mach 
recent material on hay-crop silage, grass land farming, dairy cattic health pre 
grams, and digestion in the rumen and milk secretion. Designed for use $6 50 
profitably by the student and the practicing dairyman. 614 


DAIRY CATTLE—Selection, Feeding and Management. 
4th Edition (1955) 


Ww. W. Yapp and W. B. Nevens, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, of Illinois. 


Part Farming; Part 2-—Selection and Breeding; Port }—Feeding; Part 4 


Man: ; Pert hnanctal Aspects; Part 6—Milk Secretion; Oare and Mer 
chaedisings 1-—Producing Roughages; Part &—Providing Good Buildings: 
Part. ° Future of Dairying. A recognized text of great value 5 

to all engaged in dairying, capecially to students 4.75 


PRINCIPLES OF FEEDING FARM ANIMALS (1949) 


By Sleeter Bull, M.S., and W. E. Carroll, Ph.D 


A text for elementary courses in animal feeding and valuable to the farmer wh 
not had a technical Seaton in agriculture. Separate chapters on $ “ 
many available farm feeds, Woll indexed. 190 pages, cloth bound 3.50 


SWINE PRODUCTION— 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


A guide te organization, establish t nt, feed d 
marketing operations in raising of hogs, 498 pages. 65 illustrations 56.00 


Distribution Center Sales——will use the center’s distribu- 


PORTLAND, ORE,—Establishmert | “9m facilities. It will serve by 


ition center in Portland to 


serve the northwest was announced | ington, Montana and Idaho 

this week by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Office space for the time being will 

Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. be for warehouse supervisory per- 
The modern structure will be | sonnel only. However, plans permit 

known as the Pfizer Northwestern | expansion of both office and ware- 

Distribution Center. Located on house space 


acre site at 3333 N.W. Industrial The center will be the fifth 


in the Guilds Lake area, it will structed by the company under 
ontain 20,000 sq. ft. of space. Stor- | current branch expansion program. A 
space for heat-sensitive drugs | branch in Dallas was opened 
and chemicals will be air-conditioned month and others are in operation in 
| Construction is in progress and the | Chicago, Atlanta and San Francisco 
company expects to occupy the build- | The company has plants in Brooklyn, 


| ing on Feb. 1, 1956 N.Y., Groton, Conn., and Terre Haute 
The company’s four divisions Ind. 


MIDWEST FARM HANDBOOK—New Third Edition 


A publication of The Iowa State College Press 


fwenty big sections cover all phases of farming, including livesteck, the dairy 
herd, livestock disease prevention, dairy products, poultry and poultry diseases, 
agricultural engineering, soils and crops, weed control, plant disease control, pest 
control and other valaable helps to the farmer, feed and fertilizer $3 00 
dealer, etc, 387 pages, with many illustrations im color.............«.... e 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS— 


By Dr. H. W. Titus 


A emall bet absolutely authentic and concise treatment of vital information for 
feeders and feed manufacturers. 43 formulas for diets and mashes, vitamin con- 
tent of over 60 feedstuffs; what feedstuffs are best, deficiency See $2. 80 
also relationship between feed consumption and egg production 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


Meets the needs of poultry producers, feed dealers and poultry students fer the 
latest authoritative information on how to raise the best poultry by es 
modern feeding methods. It evaluates findings on the value of feeds, types 
feed to be used and nutrifive economy. Deals with feeding and manage- 

ment for various purposes, chicks, breeders and egg producers. 632 pages $7. 50 


POULTRY NUTRITION, Fourth Edition Revised and 


Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 


1,500 pages, 133 illustrations, of practical, factual information for feed manufac- 
turers, feed dealers, hatcherymen, breeders. New chapter on anti- $12 5 
bioties, new growth charts, feed formulas for rapid growth . 0 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, Third Edition 


By Morley A. Jull 


526 pages, 254 illustrations, covers all aspects of the poultry business, from plan- 
ning and building poultry plant to preparing poultry products for market, Breed- 
ing techniques, feeding procedures, disease control, incubation ; $ 

it is an “encyclopedia” of poultry raising cbwoue ° ; 6.50 


POULTRY PRODUCTION— By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D 


Mighth Edition, 416 pages, 216 illustrations and four plates. Deals with broiler 
production, flock management and marketing, breeding and $ 
selection, nutrition, disease control, ete. — 5.00 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, Third Edition 
By Roland C. Hartman, Editor, Pacific Poultryman 


Deals with practices for keeping chickens in individual single deck laying cages 
in areas having a relatively mild climate, Based on methods used successfully 
in Oalifernia and now being largely q 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 


Ernest M. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 


New, 1955; a practical guide to hatchery operation for the experienced and inex- 
perienced. Covers all phases of the business, including advertising, selling, office 
procedures, labor costs, equipment, chick selec — 5 

sexing, etc. 350 pages, well illustrated ........... 6. 50 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 
By Morle Vy A. Jull 


447 pages, 188 illustrations, based on practical experience, brings practical helps 
for choosing breeds, increasing broiler and egg production, building range 
shelters, estimating egg output, buying feed, $5, 00 


candling eggs, ete. 

RAISING TURKEYS, DUCKS, GEESE and GAME BIRDS 
By Morley A. Jull 

4 guide to the raiser of specialized poultry. Based on forty years’ experience in 


the field. A dollar-wise help in ali vereeew of this business. s 
167 pages, 265 illustrations 6.00 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK 1951) 


By Ross M. Sherwood 


A text for feed mixers with special reference to the nutritional aspects of feed 
formulation. A practical handbook for men. 
190 pages, cloth bound . 3. 00 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK 1955 


Annual statistical compilation, giving information about milling, grain, foreign 
markets, baking, feeding materials and gretacien. A standard $ 
guide for over forty years. 144 pages 4 os 2.00 
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and truck the states of Oregon, Wash- 
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CORNELL NUTRITION CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 11) 


at levels in the ration of 45% and 
33%, respectively, after weaning at 
a customary age of approximately 
eight weeks and with pigs having 
outdoor runs. Breeding stock under 
similar conditions are likely to per- 
form satisfactorily with calcium at 
5% and phosphorus at 4% of the 
ration, he said. 

Zine and parakeratosis — Present 
information concerning the possibility 
of zine playing a role in the puzzling 
syndrome of swine, parakeratosis, 
was reviewed by Dr. Smith. The 
disease has attracted considerable at- 
tention lately, he said, since it has 
appeared in a number of different 
places, both in research herds and on 
farms. The incidence and severity 
were said to have been greatest in 
the Yorkshire breed. 

Discussing the disease further, Dr. 
Smith said: “The cause of parakera- 
tosis is unknown. It is not due to 
ectoparasites nor can it be trans- 
mitted to other pigs. Correlations 
between the disease and season of 
the year, management or feeds have 
been disappointingly low. There is a 
suggestion that all-plant rations in- 
duce a higher incidence.” 

In citing the work of several re- 
searchers, Dr. Smith said M. J. Brine- 
gar and J. E. Hunter reported in- 
creased gains in pigs previously 
showing signs of parakeratosis when 
zine was increased to 5 mg. per Ib. 
of diet. It has also been suggested, 
he said, that supplemental sulfur has- 
tens recovery. 

RUMINANT NUTRITION 

Steroid compounds—Recent Cornell 
studies on steroid compounds in ru- 
minant nutrition were discussed in 
three papers. The growth aspect was 
presented by G. R. Johnson and Dr. 


J. P. Willman. G. H. Wellington and 
R. J. Davey gave a paper on carcass 
investigations, while hormone resi- 
dues and physiological side effects 
were the subjects of Dr. William 


Hansel and D. T. Armstrong. 

The growth experiment 
were summed up as follows: 

“The feeding of stilbestrol and the 
implanting of progesterone-estradiol 
increased the rate of gain (significant 
at 5% level) of 60-lb. lambs over a 
91-day feeding period. The average 
daily gain per lamb in the untreated 
group was .33 lb. per day compared 
to .38 lb. for the implanted group and 
Al lb. for the stilbestrol fed lambs. 

“The larger amount of corn silage 
consumed by the treated lambs re- 
sulted in greater dry matter intake 
and indicated that hormone treat- 
ment improved appetite. Increased 
feed intake appeared to be an im- 
portant factor in the faster gains and 
the greater feed efficiency of the hor- 
mone treated lambs.” 


Carcass Effects 

In connection with these lamb 
trials, marketing and slaughter obser- 
vations were included to learn more 
concerning effects of hormone treat- 
ments on live lamb grade, live weight 
losses in marketing, dressing percent, 
carcass grade and major chemical 
components of the carcass. 

Hormone-treated lambs were found 
to have lower shrinkage in rail ship- 
ment than untreated lambs, although 
they shrank more than untreated 
lambs during trucking from barn to 
rail shipping point. 

The treated animals graded lower 
before and after slaughter. Differ- 
ences in grade associated with hor- 
mone treatments were reported to be 


results 


statistica significant. Also slightly 
lower for the treated lambs were 
dressing percentages 


The differences in percentages of 
at tissue, which were lower 


seper al 

in treated lamb carcasses, and mois- 
ture in t fat, which was higher in 
hormone lambs, were held not large 
enough to be statistically significant 
with the limited number of observa- 


tions made. Differences in the pro- 


tein, fat, and ash content of edible 
tissues were also said to be too small 
to be of significance. 

The meat packer found all treat- 
ment groups to be completely accept- 
able and the carcasses were valued 
at the same prices as other lambs of 
the same grades. “Net return” per 
lamb in the untreated group was 
$2.81, compared to $3.02 for proges- 
terone-estradiol and $3.31 for the 
stilbestrol treatment groups. 


Other Effects 

The study on hormone résidues and 
physiological side effects was summed 
up thusly: 

“Measurable amounts of estrogenic 
activity were found in the fat from 
lambs in the stilbestrol-fed, estradiol- 
progesterone injected and the un- 
treated groups, and in the lean meat 
from the lambs in the estradiol-pro- 
gesterone injected group. 

“The increase in the estrogenic po- 
tency of the fat from the stilbestrol- 
fed lambs over the fat from the con- 
trol lambs was statistically signifi- 
cant. 

“Removal of the stilbestrol from 
the rations of the lambs 7 days prior 
to slaughter did not allow sufficient 
time for the elimination of all the 
exogenous hormone from the body 
fat. Some lambs in the estradiol-pro- 
gesterone injected group developed 
urinary calculi which may have been 
related to the treatment.” 

Growth factors — Growth factors 
for rumen microorganisms were dis- 
cussed by Dr. Orville G. Bentley, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Wooster. Commenting on uni- 
dentified growth factors, he said ru- 
minent microorganisms require heat- 
stable, organic unidentified growth 
factors which are widely distributed 
in feedstuffs. 

A combination of biotin and PABA 
and one of the five or six carbon 
volatile fatty acids or the vitamins 
plus certain amino acids will dupli- 
eate cellulolytic response obtained 
with natural materials in the vitro 
technique, he said. Just how these 
compounds are related to the natur- 
ally occurring factors is still to be de- 
termined, he added. However, it 
would appear that valeric acid is the 
chief constitutent of the active vola- 
tile principle in rumen juice. 

Summarizing his subject, Dr. Bent- 
ley said: 

“Balancing a ration by adding all 
the nutritional factors known to be 
required by the rumen microorgan- 


isms does not obviate the need for di- 
gestible feeds which are palatable to 
the animals. Physical factors affecting 
the digestibility of the roughage, such 
as excessive lignification, etc., which 
is found in many so-called ‘poor 
roughages’ cannot be overcome by 
stimulating the rumen microbial ac- 
tivity. 

“In reality, our present knowledge 
of these microbial nutritional re- 
quirements provide us with a partial 
explanation for the apparent supe- 
riority of certain feedstuffs just as 
our understanding of B-vitamins has 
helped to explain the protective value 
of milk and meat products in poul- 
try and swine rations. Thus, as with 
the B-vitamins, rumen factors do not 
minimize the importance of feeding a 
ration which is potentially a good 
source of energy, protein, minerals 
and vitamin A and vitamin D per- 
haps to cattle and sheep.” 

Nitrogen utilization—The fate of 
feed nitrogen in the rumen and the 
utilization of urea nitrogen for the 
synthesis of microbial protein and 
amino acids were taken up in a paper 
presented by Dr. Harold H. Williams, 
Cornell. 

In tests with sheep, comparisons 
were made on rumen and intestinal 
liquors from animals on natural ra- 
tions and from those on purified ra- 
tions with urea as the major source 
of nitrogen. Results showed a high 
proportion of nitrogen present in the 
microbial fraction, indicating that a 
major portion of the nitrogen util- 
ized by the ruminant is first convert- 
ed, Dr. Williams said. Amino acid 
composition of the bacterial and solu- 
ble protein fractions were said to be 
quantitatively and qualitatively simi- 
lar for samples from the same ration, 
or for samples taken from the two 
different rations. 

The Cornell worker reported that 
significant quantities of free amino 
acids were present in the rumen. In 
general, samples from the rumen of 
sheep on hay ration contained a wider 
variety of amino acids than samples 
from the purified ration. The latter 
were characterized by relatively high 
levels of glutamic acid, glycine, alan- 
ine and lysine, he said. 

Dr. Williams said investigations are 
now in progress, both in vivo and in 
vitro, to evaluate the significance of 
the findings and to study the path- 
ways by which ammonia nitrogen is 
fixed in the form of microbial protein 
under anaerobic conditions. The 
heavy isotope of nitrogen (N”") is also 
being utilized in the current study. 

Stilbestrol effects-— Dr. Earle W. 
Klosterman, Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Wooster, reported 
on the results of two experiments 


MEAT CONSUMED PER PERSON 


POUNDS 


All red meat 


150 


EXCLUOME 


US ARTMENT OF AGMCULTURE 


100 
Lamb and mutton P 
1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 


9906 DATA ARE PARTLY 


During 1954, meat output surpassed the wartime high and the prospects 
are that in 1955 the production may be up 5% more to 26.7 billion pounds. 
According to the “Mid-Year Outlook for Livestock” prepared by Harold F. 
Breimyer of the Agricultural Economics Division, USDA, at this output, 
consumers are being provided more meat than in any previous year except 
1908. Consumption of all meat in 1955 may be about 160 Ib. per capita. All 
the increase from last year’s 158 Ib. is in pork. Consumption of beef is about 


steady at last year’s record 79 Ib. 


Kennard Gardner 


REPRESENTATIVE — Kennard 
Gardner is now sales and service rep- 
resentative for Whitmoyer Labora- 
tories, Inc., Myerstown, in the 
northeastern section of Pennsylvania 
and the adjoining areas of New York 
and New dersey. Prior to Joining 
Whitmoyer, Mr. Gardner was con- 
nected with the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Agriculture where he was 
associated with various poultry en- 
terprises. During World War Il he 
was in the Navy and operated the 
Navy Poultry Farm Project in Brazil. 
He lives in Montrose, Pa. 


conducted to study the effects of 
stilbestrol implantation upon the feed 
lot performance and carcass quality 
of bulls and steers. He also described 
a third experiment for the purpose 
of studying the influence of protein 
level in the ration upon response 
from stilbestrol when administered 
subcutaneously or orally 


The sex hormones, male and fe- 
male, were said to have a definite 
effect upon growth rate and feed 
requirements of fattening cattle. Re- 
sults presented indicated growth re- 
sponse from stilbestrol was depend- 
ent upon a ration adequate in pro- 
tein. Growth stimulus appeared to be 
similar whether the stilbestro] was 
implanted subcutaneously (60 me 
per head) or fed at the rate of 10 
mg. per head daily, he said 

Effects of stilbestrol implantation 
upon carcass quality were generally 
considered to be deleterious. This 
Dr. Klosterman said, was because of 
a tendency to lower the grade due 
largely to smaller accumulation of 
external and intramuscular fat. He 
pointed out, however, that it is well 
known that the general public does 
not desire a large amount of ex- 
ternal fat. He cited previous work 
which showed that stilbestrol im- 
plantation increased percentage of 
the edible portion in steer carcasses, 
including five of the more desirable 
wholesale cuts (chuck, rib, round, 
loin end and short loin), and de- 
creased percentage of the two least 
desirable cuts (kidney knob and 
flank) 

Summarizing the implication of 
various experimental! results, he said: 
“Whether the effects of stilbestro! 
upon carcass quality are desirable, 
undesirable or indifferent, they are 
likely to be relatively small as com- 
pared to a number of other factors 
Such items as age of animal slaugh- 
tered, ration fed, length of feeding 
period and carcass aging will have a 
much greater effect on beef quality 

“There are still a number of ques- 
tions about the use of stilbestrol 
which need to be answered. However 
it appears that the advantages of 
reduced costs of beef production re- 
sulting from the use of stilbestro! 
are likely to outweigh any disadvan- 
tages. It is the opinion of the writer 
at this time that the female-like 
hormones will continue to find prac- 

(Continued on page 195) 
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THE PAIL OF A RUST PROOF BU SREY 
THOUSAND-AND-ONE @ DENT PROOF style 
FARM and HOME USES 
* 
Holds 12 quarts 
with graduated 
quart secle 
* 
SEVERAL 
coLors 
PERFECT FOR 
EVERY HOUSEHOLD 


AND NURSERY USE 


LIGHTWEIGHT 
« SANITARY 
STAINPROOF 

« EASY CLEANING 


THE FINEST MILK REPLACER MADE... 
in a container your customers need and want 


We want kt? | to know the advantages of feeding 
calves CALVITA Voor of whole milk. To prove how they can AN IDEAL 
raise Dig better, and healthier calves at hal/ the cost of milk MILK AND 
pei | ‘thie big bonus offer, your customers will be encouraged to FEED PAIL 
ace for ves superiority of CALVITA over ordinary 

Be sure to cash in on this terrific promotion et 
your store! 


WRITE TODAY FOR NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR 


‘NATIONAL CO. 
HIAWATHA AVER 


DRINKING WATER WORMER 


Piperazine base. Poultry: roundworms. 
Swine: roundworms and nodular worms. 


In dry or liquid form. 
May be provided under private label. 


LEMING 
_ppecia hompany, 


* CARGLINA 


OPERATING COSTS 


(Continued from page 13) 


worth of normal inventory per an- 
nual ton of feed produced, as con- 
trasted with $4 worth of normal in- 
ventory in the area plant. 

Under conditions such as these and 
strict cost standpoint, we 
would expect these small plants to 
gradually fall by the wayside. In a 
recent study we have noted some of 
this dropping out, but others are com- 
ing in. And the small operators now 
in business are just as willing to in- 
crease their investments in plant and 
to modernize their plants 
and products and make them effi- 
cient, as are the large plants. 

Our analysis of the use of capital 
for the above purposes in the feed 


from a 


equipment 


| manufacturing industry indicates that 


since 1945 over half of the township 
mills have built new plants, compieted 
major additions or major remodeling 
of their plants, purchased and in- 
stalled new mixers and purchased 
and installed new grinders. Only in 
the purchase and installation of new 
pelleting machines have these town- 
ship plants lagged behind either the 
county or the area plants. 

I don't believe that many of these 
small operators are throwing good 
money after bad, and not all of them 
are making these investments in the 


| search for larger volume. Additional 


| volume, 


after all, is good only if it 


pays, and some managements, some 


| grocery store 


plants and equipments, some loca- 
tions, and some sales policies cannot 
handle additional volume and make 
it pay. I think that many of these 
small - volume feed manufacturers 
have some inherent locational, serv- 
ice, and managerial advantages that 
can make them a continuing part of 
the feed manufacturing industry, 
much as the corner or neighborhood 
is a continuing part of 
our retail food structure. 

However, as is true of the corner 
grocery store, changes in status and 
place in the industry may have to be 
faced by the small manufacturer. He 
may have to shift, if he has not al- 
ready done so, to the use of mixing 


| supplements in order to include all 
| the various ingredients and minor 
elements necessary to compete and 


have a complete line. He will have to 
know his products, so as to supply 
the farmer with technical know-how 
as well as with the physical services 
of custom grinding and mixing, cull- 
ing, etc. And, lastly, because of his 
relative cost position, he will have to 
know his costs and margins, and keep 
abreast of how his feed department 
influences the net returns from his en- 
tire operation, regardless of whether 
it makes a net profit or requires sub- 
sidization in the form of free over- 
head, or free or lew-cost labor from 
the other departments 


Summary of Volume, Services, Equipment of Feed Manufacturing Plants 


Item— 
Sales volume 

Mixed in plant 

Minor processing 

Merely retatied 
Per cent of feed sold in bags 
Per cent of feed mixed 


Poultry mash and seratch 
Dairy feed 
Hog feed 
Best cattle feed 
Other 
Percentage of feed mixed which is 
custom mixed 
Ingredients hauled in own truck 
Sales delivered in own truck 
Percentage of total sales to 


Consumers 
Retatlers 
Wholesalers and brokers 


Other mixers 
Mixing equipment 

Batch—percentage of pliant using 
Capacity per hour 

Line mixer-——per cent of plants using 
Capacity per hour 

Grinder—a rage per plant 

Percentage of plants with— 
Pellet milis 
Bulk onveyors 
Bag conveyors 


Percentage of plants working more 
than one shift 
Mixing volume as a per cent of capacity 
Storage space required— 
Ingredient 
Finished feeds 
Capital investments 
Piant 
Equipment 


*For a plant mixing an average of about 60, 000 tons per 


Township County Area 
Unit plant plant plant 
tons 3,200 12,20 44,000 
tors 2,200 9,700 38,200 
tons 400 1,600 1,200 
tons 606 4,600 
% 80 72 a7 
% 40 71 
38 27 18 
% 13 4 3 
% ‘ 
% 3 4 § 
41 1! 
66 62 
* 74 67 44 
% 16 a4 55 
% 5 8 1 
Ge 1 0 
100 97 80 
tons 5 i8 
% 0 40 
tons 1 30 
1 3 
% 24 49 190 
% 84 106 100 
% 68 100 
§ 33 70 
% 40 40 70 
tons 430 *2,300 
tons 62 *600 
dollars 28,000 61,000 161.000 
dollars 20,000 41,000 110,000 


year 


Corn Millers Plan 
Nov. 16 Meeting 


CHICAGO—What the corn milling 
industry is doing and what's ahead 
for corn millers will be topics dis- 
cussed at the annual meeting of the 
American Corn Millers Federation 
scheduled for Nov. 16 at the Sheraton 
Hotel here 

Dean McNeal, vice president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and Marvin L 
McLain, director, grain division, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, U.S. De- 


partment of Agriculture, will head 
the program speakers. 
Prior to the annual meeting, the 


federation directors will meet Nov 
15 as will a committee on corn meal 
and self-rising corn meal. 

The meeting was announced by 
Harry Hunter 


the federation, Chicago 


Nevada Schedules 


Feed Conference 


RENO, NEV.—~Jan. 23 has been 
selected as the date for the Nevada 
Feed Conference to be held at the 
University of Nevada here. 

Dr. J. F. Kidwell, chairman of the 
department of animal husbandry, is 
in charge of the program. 


executive secretary of | 


CHARLES H. HUBBELL 
CONSULTANT 


Feed Formulation 
and Research 
Phone Wabash 2-9005 
53 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, lil, 
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New Egg Containers 
And Vending Machine 
Shown at Cornell 


ITHACA, N.Y.—A new egg vend- 
ing machine was demonstrated here 
recently at Cornell University. The 
machine, which holds 100 dozen eggs 
was developed by a company through 
a cooperative arrangement with the 
Cornell University Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 


Dr. L. B. Darrah said the vending 
machine is insulated and refrigerated 
to maintain the eggs’ quality and 
heated to prevent freezing during the 
winter. Now being used for research 
at a campus building, the machine 


EGG CONTAINER — Examining a 
new clear plastic egg container at 
Cornell University are Daniel J. 
Carey (left), New York State Com- 
missioner of Agriculture & Markets, 
and Harold M. Stanley, secretary of 
the New York State Grange. Ve- 
veloped by researchers at the Cornell 
University Agricultural Xxperiment 
Station, the new plastic container 
has been found to increase egg sales 
where used. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


. Dieteibuters in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL'S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


can hold any type of standard size 
carton containing medium or large 
eggs. Like any other machine, con- 
sumers merely insert the required 
cash and draw out a carton of eggs. 

Dr. Darrah explained that Cornell 
research has shown that customers 
like to see the eggs they buy. This 
led to the development and testing 
of windowed egg cartons and clear 
plastic containers. Both are now in 
commercial production. 

Three types of cartons were de- 
veloped with varying amounts of 
“window” space on the cover. The 
25% window carton has six small 
windows, a three-window carton has 
40% visibility, and a two-window 
carton has 50% open space. 

Dr. Darrah said 92% of the cus- 
tomers interviewed preferred window 
cartons with nearly 75% in favor of 
the two- or three-window containers. 
Actual sales showed that 79% of the 
customers bought the windowed car- 
tons; more than half chose either 
the two- or three-window styles. Sales 
increases up to 30% have been rea- 
lized, the professor said. 


Distillers’ Grains . 
Production Up 


WASHINGTON — Total U.S. pro- 
duction of distillers’ dried grains dur- 
ing the 1954-55 season exceeded 
slightly the production for the pre- 
vious season, according to figures re- 
leased by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The average prices at 
two markets were below those of the 
previous year. 

The '54-’55 total was 250,200 tons 
as compared with the previous year’s 
total of 245,300 tons. Of the total 
production, 130,900 tons were dark 
grains, 66,300 tons were light grains 
and 53,000 tons were dried solubles. 
These figures compared with the 
1953-54 totals of 122,100 tons of dark 
grains, 68,800 tons of light grains and 
54,400 tons of dried solubles. 

At Cincinnati, the average whole- 
sale lot price per ton of bagged dis- 
tillers’ dried grains was $63.80 for 
the 1954-55 season as compared with 
the previous year’s price of $67.40. 
At Buffalo the average price went 
down to $69.65 in 1954-55 from the 
$72.45 ton average price of a year 
earlier. At both markets the average 
prices in 1954-55 were lowest since 
1950-51. 


DIZIE 


DOUBLE RECLEANED 


CHOICE SELECTED 
42-44 LB. TEST 


WHITE OATS 


JOHN W. DICKSON 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
CHICAGO | 


For Custom Grinding 
JAY BEE Model UX 
25-60 H.P. 


A well constructed and 
rugged light model, Perfect 
balance and lighter weight 
produces greater capacity 
with less power 


For All Around Mill 
Work 
JAY BEE Model SW 
30-75 H.P. 
A top producing mill for 
general grinding jobs. 


Large capacity with me- 
dium power requirements 


For Heavy Grinding 
Jobs 
JAY BEE Model W 
50-200 H.P. 


Designed for heavy grind- 
ing jobs. Rugged construc- 
tion, Perfect balance for 
smooth performance. 


JAY BEE molasses mixer has many special patented features. 
Unique distribution shaft. Special beater holds mix in suspension. 
Practically self cleaning. 


JAY BEE vertical mixers are speedy, quiet and easy loading. 
Narrower design gives thorough mix in shorter time. 


4 J. 8. SEDBERRY, INC., FRANKLIN, TENN, 
' Please send me full information on items checked below: 
(©) Molasses Mixer Medel SW Hammer 
ti Vertical Mixer Mill 
Medel W Hammer[] Model UX Hammer 
Mill Mill 
A | 
we 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertising rate not available 


Classified advertisements accepted until $1.56 minimum. Count oe words of 
advertising, Advertise- 


Wednes euch week for the tseue of aature, whether for direct reply or keyed for commercial 
the following Heturday,. care this office. If ad emer eyed, ments of new machinery, products and 
Kates: 15¢ per word; minimum eate of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad. services accepted for insertion at mini- 


Situations wanted, 104 w Gitional charged for forwarding replies. mum rate of $0 per column inch. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE MACHINERY FOR SALE HELP WANTED 


WHEN YOU ARK IN THE MARKET FOR FOR SALE EUREKA ONE-TON HORI ACCOUNTANT, TENNESSEE — COST AC- 
new or used mill machinery, electric mo- zont xe ‘ t management ust 
‘ore or any other equipment, write J. Tomahaw) set backs in¢ ent 
‘iagen Mill Machinery, Jefferson City, Me. PI ry fast growl: a 
es AIRBLAST OAK LOADERS. | tior hreiner, M ed 
WHITE US, WE HAVE WHAT YOU NERD B. Magan Mill Machinery, Jefferson | pp », Chattanooga 8, Tenn 
in supplies for teed and flour milis, If City, Mo 
ite new or used, buy it from Hughes, _ WANTED - NUTRITIONIST, DOCTOR'S 
Wayland, Mich, FOR SALZ—USED TEXAS CYCLINE AND j pr for sales promotion ex 
Anglo - Amer Wenge Mixer r n Per and 
YOR 30% JAY BEEK MILL, Mfg. Co abe ‘ hed process 
DOC te 66 H.P. THYC meteor with starter, ‘ 1 exceptio ffer. Ap 
ammeter, collector, permanent magnet, VOR SALE —EXTRA GOOD USED WEN | Addre Fe 
Model 27 Nickie Crusher Feeder. Oneida ger set 1 stuf it t.. New York 
Yeed & Farm supply Oneida, N. with 
/ACOBSON UNIVERSAL MILI, WITH 75 
iL). dusttight motor, east iron base, dust FOR SALE—FAIRFIELD COAL UNLOAD 
colleetor, piping, crusher feeder, starter, er, 24 foot ne ery | 
all complete, Excellent condition, $2,500, little reasor I ell i , ry plu 7 
Lob. Wiseonsin, Address 1218, Veedetuffa, Peed Store, hio | 
114 Maat 40th New York 16, N. ¥ Re im 
PEED MIAER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR edstuffs Minneapo 
UNLON SPECIAL BEBUILT BAG SEWING anteed first-clase throughout, H.P. mo Mis 
machines, For é@etten, burlap and paper tor drive, Address #774, Feedetuffs, Min 
bags. Styles 14600, $0600-B and $0600-H neapoli# i, Minn 
Complete new suepended units. Also new 7 WANTED — AGENTS IN THE KANSAS 
four- and five-foot conveyors for sewing COMPLETE STOCK GENUINE JAY BEE . tne te of lowa to rep 
machines BK. C. Covell, 202 Overbrook parte and n Utica, New York, ware ‘ 1 progré e® pro 
ha Baltimore 12, Md house. ALL Ir Box 331, Utica ‘ ff Loe men pre 
- N Y., Phone p44 he t ‘ voquaintence n the 
VOR GALE—WENOGOER MOLASSES MIX EH; feed All tert rie pro 
4,000 ib. vertion! feed mixer; 20224 fak- FOR SALE—ONE ECONOMY 10 SHANZER te mxce potential for right man 
ing rolla; 30 double attrition mill; 2,000 dryer, comp Addre 1219, Peedstuffs, Minneapolis 1 
ib. hertsontal mixers; Richardson suto LP gas fired ho ntal Mir 
matte seales; Union Special sewing ma- mixer with i 4 awitch box 
chines; steel elevator legs; conveyors: Wood Grain M we | REGIONAL SAI ES MANAGER—LEADING 
motors; hammermilla; pellet mills. Hagan | producer of al health products has 
| opr tunity for aggressive sales manager 


Mill Machinery, Box 674, Jefferson City, 


HELP WANTED Must have ty to train and supervise 
ae #aleame wor g in compe e ma 
ment from closed brewery in Kaston, Pa SALESMEN EARN EXTRA INCOME SELL irable. Address 1190, Feedstuffs, Minne 
(2) eteel grain bings--4,400 cu, ft, ing poultry and hog water w apolis 1, Minn 
dia, x 39’ high. (4) steel grain bine-—2,060 dealers and large sisers, Excellent 
ecu, ft. @ 0 6” dia, 29’ high. (2) buek commission plar Address 1189 Feed SALES REPRESE NT ATIY ar, AG 
et elevators, approx. 60 high, with 8 = stuffs, Minneapolts Minn ré entat n 1 in 
4” eteel buckets on 15” centers on 0” territ iding state f Min 
wide canvas belt in x10" steel casing. | WANTED BY PIONEER HAMMER MILL 
Approx, 120’ steel screw conveyor and manufacturer sa the tern Yutrition ind «6 desirabl« You 
12” dia, Perry Kquipment Corp., 1403 N territory. Big job for ad- | wih De feeders, dealers nd 
éth Philadeiphia 22, Pa. dress 1178, Feedstuffts Minneapolis 1 mixer sellir we nown feed supp! 
Minn. | ments Philip R Park, Ine., Berth 42 
Outer Harbor in Pedro, Cal 
TWO WATER WHEELS ” MALE HELP WANTED TOP CALIBER SALES ENGINEER OR 
Made by James Leffel Co. One 26"' Sam- saieeman with feed machinery back- 
son Right Mand Turbine, One 40° Samson Old northeastern feed manufacturer offers | haees 
Right ond Turbine In good condition; for three men between the feed milliz ulpment 
complete with all controls, Located in eges of 20-35 years to cover sales terri 4 
HARRIS WRECKING CO chusetts ond New Hampshire Sales line of equipment which ts the leader in 
1963 W. Jed Ohie experience, agricultural background and ws 
CHERRY J technical training an asset. immediate open a » 
ings. Salary plus bowus. Cor furnished. Ad tar 
remu on 
Gress |, Mine 890, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Limited Quantity 


REBUILT MOTORS SALES SUPERVISOR SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 


Ber Feed Division of prominent midwestern 


BOTH OPEN AND corporation. Agricultural background with NUTRITIONIST, PH. D., SEEKS POSITION 
clence erc in > wit! feed nufacturer or ingredient 
TOTALLY-ENCLOSED cates pret ably food supp ears’ experience in for- 
eld. Midwest location. Some trevel. Age tomes af 
all 220/440 Volt——-60 Cycles—3-Phase 30-45, Salary open Address 1212, Feed feedi: programs sales 
stuffs, Minneapolis 1, Minn service. Member Jute ition Council AMA. 
TOTALLY ENCLOSED AT LESS THAN Address 1163, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 1 
NEW OPEN MOTOR PRICES Minn ; a 
HP, SALES MANAGEMENT OF SMALL MILL 
1 A ¢ AN A T selling dealers o large feeder or both 
2 71.00 82.00 Management of lar retall business. Sales 
Widely known Midwestern Live- territory wit! e fe anes turer o 
sup r of luct kindred o fee 
7” 126.00 yp stock and Poultry Feed Com- nese by f n with 30 years’ experi 
ence in ood ne ow employed 
353.00 pany has need for qualified Pref on por part of 
4 $5338 311.00 salesmen between the ages of country. Ad 196, Feedstuffs, Minne 
apoils |! inn 
25 to 45. Knowledge of feeding, 
coupled with ambition, will in- MR. PRESIDENT! DOES YOUR COMPANY 
lave nee inistrator who ha 
3,600 1,800 1,200 900 sure an excellent income. 
Please enclose complete educational hous ntrel, manufacturing 
2 59.00 63.00 70.00 end experience background. Address ceccationn 
70.00 Hy 4 ms $113.00 1213, Feedstuffs. Minneapolis 1, Min- prot a ‘ ne = 
10 137,00 nesota. liately verte and work 
16 217.00 recera, sl. Yeas eemAdence re 
20 266.00 spected. Ad 1204, Feedstuffs, Min 
= 
7 653.00 
v 
200 1000.00 
ALL STANDARD NEMA FRAMES ts per 
NEW MOTOR GUARANTEE turer supplying the feed milling W oolcot ‘ Mills, Inc., Lexington, Ky 
j t NEEDS ONE MAN te 
HAMMERMILLS WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
complete sales organization ut scales, bag closing machines and other 
NEW & REBUILT (Guaranteed) " , good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
AND USED (as is) standing compensation with un J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
M male model limited future for man who has Ony, = 
any makes an odels. ay 
tntellias d am WANTED — FIVE-TON HORIZONTAL 
Also a complete line of Jay Bee SEaynewen, ‘avreligenss of batch mixer, Richardson Bag Scale, and 
and Bauer parts bition. Technical experience or edu electri bas ue 
Write, wire or phone 2-4710 for further cation veluab but net obs aes 
information and quotation. ly required. Write in strict confi 
Armatere dence summarizing experience, edu BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 
142 East Pearl St., Lima, Ohio cent snapshot. Address 1227, Feed BABY CHIOKS—AS HATCHED OR SEXED 
“Over 30 years of ‘Continuous Service : ' Five popular breeds and one hybrid. 
he Feed end Milline Ind ps stuffs, Minneapolis |, Minn Quality Quantity Service, Wholesale 
to the Feed and | ng industry prices. Milford Hatchery, Liberty Road, 
Ma. 


| Randallstow ap 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


POR SALI MODERN FEED MILL. 80,000 
ple wars 1 Pellet 
I I ton, 
ine Ww Sith 


Chk 


FOR SALE CENTRAL NORTH CARO- 


ima fe mill ining 
and fert z ness good for part- 
aers Add Feedstuffs, Minne 
apoils Ming 


FOR SALE—RE TAIL FEED, LIVESTOCK 


and Dusit prop 
erty nd se (On 
4% ; A only 

na fe | le Nap 
$50-W-1 ttermas rrucking 
Ko 

FOR SAL FEED, SEED AND FREER 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


On account of age and wishing to retire 
owner will sell large feed and farm sup- 
ply store. Now distributer for two good 
feeds, will sell for a reasonable down pay- 
ment and will finance balance or might 
lease to reliable firm for long term. 
Address 1203, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 1, Mina. 


BROKERS—SALESMEN— 
JOBBERS 


Sell nationally advertised PHENOSALT, the 
original Sheep and Cattle salt. Fast seller, 
sure fire repeater, liberal commissions. Dr. 
Heinz Co., inc., Washington Court House, 
Ohio. 


Fine Business Opportunities 
FEED MILLS and 
ELEVATORS 
We Can Help You When You 
Want to Buy or Sell Your 
Business 
Phone or Write 


MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE 


Halbert C. Smith Plymouth, Ind 


Texas Poultry Group 


Plans Convention 


DALLAS, TEXAS — The program 
was announced this week for the 
32nd annual convention of the Texas 
Poultry Improvement Assn. to be 
held Nov. 8-10 in the Baker Hotel 
here. Among the speakers will be the 
following: 

©. H, Green, president, American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation, Spar- 
tanburg, S.C., “You and the Poultry 
Industry”; James M. Gwin, general 
manager, Poultry & Egg National 
Board, Chic 70, “More Customers or 
Less Dr. J. Quisen- 
berry, head of the poultry depart- 
ment, Texas A&M College, “Newer 
Developments in Cage Layer Man- 
agement”; W. T. Diamond, secretary, 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
Chicago, ““The Challenge of Change”; 
Herman I. Miller, director, poultry 
division, Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, Washington, “Can We Stabilize 
Poultry Production?” and F. A. Naeg- 
ley, National Broiler Council, Rich- 
mond, Va., “Selling More Broilers.” 


Arcady F sea Moves 
Executive Offices 


CHICAGO — The Arcady Farms 
Milling Co. is moving its executive 
offices from its Chicago Loop address 


to the mill in Riverdale, Ill. By Nov 
14 the firm expects to have all its 
operations under one roof, and mill 
Officials say this will enable the firm 
to give better coordinated service in 
supplying the needs of the trade 


The new mailing address of the 
firm will be: Arcady Farms Milling 
Co., 500 W. 138th St., Chicago 27, Tl. 
The company suggests that all cor- 
respondence placed in the mails on or 
ifter Nov. 9 be sent to the new ad- 
dress. The new telephone number, to 
be put int ise the morning of Nov 


14, will be INterocean 8-5700. Two 
direct lines will reach the order de- 
| partment Phe are INterocean 
8-6050 and INterocean 8-6051. 
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CORNELL NUTRITION CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 99) 


tical application in beef cattle feed- 
ing.” 

Forage protein — Relationship of 
to concentrate needs 
of milking cows was the topic dis- 


forage protein 


cussed by Dr. S. T. Slack, Cornell. 
The stage of maturity of forage at 
harvesting time, he said, is the most 
important single factor determining 
the quality of roughages, and despite 
the fact that this is well known, it 


has not been put into practical use. 
Our feeding rules and practices, par- 
ticularly those dealing with protein, 
are based largely upon whether the 
roughage is legume or non-legume 
and upon the assumption that rough- 
ages contain 50% of TDN, he said. 

Results of experiments conducted 
during the last six years involving 
the study of metabolism of approxi- 
mately 75 forages by animals have 
shown that “hay is not just hay,” 
Dr. Slack said. Although more re- 
search is needed, he said, the gener- 
alizations worked out to date have 
made it possible to balance rations 
for dairy cows more accurately than 
previously. To give just enough feed 
without waste, we need to know the 
cutting date, the amount of legumes, 
and whether the roughage is made 
from a first-growth or an aftermath 
forage, he said. 

Rations Calculated 

Using data on protein and energy 
by cutting date, Dr. Slack said, ra- 
tions have been calculated for vary- 
ing production levels taking into ac- 
count varying rates of consumption 
and kinds of forage. These calcula- 
tions indicate that concentrate mix- 
tures fed with legume roughage alone 
need not contain more than 10% of 
protein. When legume roughage is 
fed with corn silage, the protein con- 
tent needed in the concentrate mix- 
ture is less than 13%. Concentrate 
fed with non-legumes as the sole 
source of roughage or with corn 
silage need 13 to 16% of total pro- 
tein. When the roughage used is 
mixed legume and non-legumes, the 
amounts of protein needed in the 
concentrate will be between those 
needed in feeds to be fed with legumes 
and non-legumes separately. With 
roughages of second and third cut- 
tings, the problem of supplying 
enough protein to milking cows is 
not great because of its relatively 
high protein content, 

The experimental results point out 
that when enough concentrates are 
fed with commonly used roughages 
to meet the cows’ need for energy, 
there is never need for more than 
16% of total protein in the concen- 
trate mixture. 

As forages mature and the digesti- 
ble protein content declines, the in- 
take and energy value of the rough- 
age also decreases. This causes an 
increased need for concentrates to 
provide energy—but, as the amount 
of concentrates increases, the need 
for protein in the concentrate de- 
creases. In other words, Dr. Slack 
said, concentrate mixtures fed with 
poor quality roughage need less pro- 
tein than those fed with high quality 
roughages. 

Grain levels — Discussing grain 
levels and efficiency of milk produc- 
tion, Dr. J. K. Loosli, Cornell, said 
there is no single answer to the prob- 
lem of how much grain to feed with 
roughage since the prices of rough- 
ages, grain mixtures and milk vary 
in different localities. A consideration 
of the efficiency of grain use by cows 
gives a basis for calculating economic 
relationships, he said. 

Recent tests, comparing hay alone 
with rations containing 25, 50 and 
65% of the total feed as grain, 
showed that higher intakes of grain 
increased the milk yield up to equal 
intakes of hay and grain. It was 
noted, however, that no additional 
milk yield resulted from the ration 
containing 35% hay and 65% grain. 

Fat percentage of milk decreased 


slightly as grain levels were in- 
creased. Digestibility of dry matter, 
ether extract and NFE of the ra- 
tions were said to have increased 
with each grain increment. No con- 
sistent trends for protein and crude 
fiber were noted. Although no “off 
feed” problems arose from the grain 
levels fed, Dr. Loosli said an attempt 
to feed 25% hay and 75% grain was 
unsuccessful because the cows could 
not be kept “on feed.” 

Results of previous tests make it 
clear that dairy cows can be safely 
fed rations high in concentrates with- 
out physiological upset even though 
this practice is not recommended for 
dairymen because of the cost, Dr. 
Loosli said. 

Tests cited were said to show that 
present feeding standards underesti- 
mate the value of dairy concentrate 
mixtures at low levels of feeding with 
liberal roughage intakes and over- 
estimate the value of the same grain 
mixture fed at high levels to heavy 
producing cows. 

This situation, Dr. Loosli said, 
illustrates the need of a re-evaluation 
of the productive energy value of 
various combinations of roughages 
and concentrates in light of modern 
concepts of properly balanced rations. 

Antibiotics for calves—Dr. R. G. 
Warner of Cornell reviewed several 
Cornell experiments on the place of 
antibioties in calf feeding during the 
past four years to determine value 
of several commercially available 
antibiotics, minimum level of each 
which would produce satisfactory re- 
sponse, importance of the duration 
of antibiotic feeding and interrela- 
tionship between antibiotic response 
and the basal diet with particular 
reference to level of milk feeding. 

Summarizing, Dr. Warner noted in 
regard to kind of antibiotic that the 
literature contains ample evidence of 
the positive responses obtained with 
Aureomycin. Certain other antibiotics 
also have been effective or produced 
responses, he indicated. He said a 
level of 30 mg. of antibiotic per calf 
per day appeared to be a satisfactory, 
yet conservative, dose for most calf 
feeding situations. He said results of 
the Cornell experiments lend little 
support to the view that antibiotic 
feeding should be continued past 
seven weeks of age. 

It was recommended that anti- 
biotics be fed to calves during the 
milk feeding period. Inclusion of an 
antibiotic in the dry calf starter was 
seen as possibly beneficial if the calf 
has received none during the early 
weeks of life. Mr. Warner said the 


response to antibiotics can be ex- 
pected to be less under conditions of 
excellent husbandry and/or liberal 
milk feeding. 


PLANT BREEDING 

Three general aspects of plant 
breeding research of interest to feed 
manufacturers were discussed by 
A. A. Johnson, Cornell. These were: 
(1) Change in the quality or composi- 
tion of crop varieties which alters 
composition of feeding stuffs, (2) de- 
velopment of new varieties which in- 
duces changes in areas where cer- 
tain crops are grown and farmer use 
of new improved varieties which af- 
fects total supply of feeding stuffs 
and (3) adoption by farmers of a 
combination of improved plant breed- 
ing, fertilization, mechanization, crop 
and livestock management practices 
which affects quantity of feed pur- 
chased for dairy cattle. 

Alteration in the composition of 
corn by plant breeding was noted by 
Prof. Johnson principally in oil, car- 
bohydrate (starch) and protein and 
vitamins. Data suggests high-yielding 
hybrids having approximately 6% oil 
can be produced, he said. Increased 
percentage of relatively high quality 
protein in the corn grain as a result 
of increased oil percentage was held 
probable. 

He reported attempts to breed corn 
having starch with properties dif- 
ferent from normal have been par- 
tially successful. Waxy corn was men- 
tioned as one type, which contains 
only the branched molecular form, 
amylopectin. 

Application of known plant breed- 
ing procedures can increase germ, 
total protein, specific amino acids 
and/or vitamins, Prof. Johnson said 
Many of these increases, however, 
were said to be associated with re- 
duced yield potential. 

The corn breeder can “tailor make’ 
corn hybrids and other feed crops for 
the feed industry, he said, and it 
would be well for nutritionists and 
plant breeders to be in constant and 
continuous communication. 

Commenting on how hybrid corn 
pushed the commercial corn growing 
area westward, Prof. Johnson said 
the recent innovation of “hybrid sor- 
ghum” will have an important effect 
on the economics of sorghum produc- 
tion in those large areas where the 
crop is adapted. People interested in 
feed, he said, may well watch with 
interest to see if history will not be 
reversed. 

Breeding of improved legumes and 
grasses was said to be still inade- 
quately supported. Objectives in this 
research are to develop varieties that 
have better local adaptation, higher 
yields, disease resistance, varying 
maturity (flowering date) and added 
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leafiness. When new varieties with 
added leafiness and disease resistance 
become generally used, it can be ex- 
pected that a greater share of the 
milk will be produced from rough- 
ages, Prof. Johnson said. 


Florida Nutrition 
Conference Set 
For Nov. 17-18 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.— The 1955 
Nutrition Conference, sponsored by 
the Florida Feed Dealers Assn. and 
the Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station, will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Florida here Nov, 17-18 

Several out-of-state speakers will 
appear on the program including Dr 
Earle W. Klosterman of the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station who will talk on 
“Stilbestrol and Hormones in Cattle 
Feeds”; Dr. L. D. Matterson of the 
University of Connecticut Poultry 
Department who will speak on “Vita- 
min E and Antioxidants in Poultry 
Nutrition,” and B. F. Reinking, divi- 
sion comptroller of General Milis, 
Inc., Minneapolis, who will give an 
address on “Credit and Collecting.” 

Also on the program will be the 
following University of Florida speak- 
ers: L. R. Arrington, animal hus- 
bandry department, “Phosphate 
Sources in Feed”; R. B. Becker, dairy 
science department, “Silage as a 
Feed”; A. C. Warnick, animal hus- 
bandry, “Level of Nutrition and Re- 
production”; H. D. Wallace, animal 
husbandry, “New Developments § in 
Swine Feeding”; W. A. Kreinke, dairy 
laboratory, “The Relation of Rough- 
age to Milk Composition”; M. Ristic, 
veterinary science department, “Lep- 
tospirosis and Vibrosis,” and N. R. 
Mehrhof, poultry department, “Cull- 
ing.” 

A feature of the Nov. 17 session 
will be a panel discussion on “Feed 
Lot Operations” in which the follow- 
ing persons will participate: Dan 
Beardsley, Everglades Experiment 
Station; Sloan Baker, Quincy; W. G 
Kirk, Range Cattle Experiment Sta- 
tion, and A. W. Birchwood, St. Cloud’ 
Other speakers will include Harold 
Hoffman of the Florida State Chem- 
ist'’s office, Tallahassee, speaking on 
“Deviations from *Specifications for 
Feed Ingredients,” and Bill Pumphrey 
of the Florida Egg Producers Assn., 
Tallahassee, talking on “Cage Opera- 
tion Managing Practices.” 

The annual meeting of the Florida 
Feed Dealers Assn. will be held the 
night of Nov. 17 while the banquet 
will be held the following evening 
A special tour and luncheon on Nov 
18 has been arranged for the ladies 


Delivery Extended 
For Italian Corn 


WASHINGTON The delivery 
period under the purchase authoriza- 
tion given to Italy to finance the pur- 
chase of about 1,920,000 bu. corn 
under Public Law 480 has been ex- 
tended. The U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture states that the new date is 
Jan. 31, 1956, The period was pre- 
viously announced to expire Nov. 30, 
1955. The cost of the corn is assessed 
at $3 million and it will come from 
U.S. suppliers. 


Feed Associates Ine. 


FEED INGREDIENTS 


belt and bucket type, avail. 


Cattle prices have been generally stable since mid-1953, it was noted in 
the “Mid-Year Outlook for Livestock” prepared by Harold F. Breimyer, Agri- 
cultural Economics Division, USDA, Fluctuations will continue to be mainly 
seasonal, the report says. Fed steer prices are expected to show some seasonal 
strength this fall, but feeder cattle will Mkely be seasonally lower. The above 


chart shows the trends. 


Ten Heavy Duty sizes, from 306 
for contio service and four 
Light Duty sizes, from 110 to fu /tir., tor inter- 
mittent service. We siso manufacture screw con- 
veyors and hoppers. Send your tow 
complete information 

GODSHALK 
Sheet Metal Fabricators 
BANGOR, PA. 
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Want to sell to FEED MANUFACTURERS? 


YOU NEED 


FEEDSTUFFS 
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¥ FEEDSTUFFS leads the field 

in advertising with a total 
of more than 350 current 
advertisers. 


FEEDSTUFFS leads the field in reaching feed manufacturers 


The manufacture of formula feed is BIG BUSI. 
NESS. Estimated formula feed production last 
year was a record 35 million tons with sales 
reaching a record 4 billion dollars! And this 
figure is expected to rise because of high consumer 
buying power for meat, dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts, plus the nation’s overseas commitments. The 
potential lies far beyond these figures! 


About 8,000 feed manufacturers participate in pro- 
ducing the nation’s formula feeds. Of these, about 
2,700 produce approximately 25 million tons an- 
nually. 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 


FEEDSTUFFS leads the field in reaching this 
big market. More than 10,000 individuals and firms 
in the feed manufacturing field receive FEED- 
STUFFS and depend on it for the business in- 
formation needed to operate in this important, 
fast-growing industry. This distribution offers ad- 
vertisers who want to sell to feed manufacturers 
complete, blanket coverage of this important seg- 
ment of the feed industry. 


There is no better way to sell feed manufacturers 
than through the pages of the industry publication 
they recognize as the LEADER. 


If you have something to TELL—and SELL—to FEED MANUFACTURERS 
you need the LEADER in the field. Give us a call. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


and Agricultural Chemicals 


Tue Muster + FPeevsrurrs 
Tee Baker + Prooucnon 
Crorure 


2501 WAYZATA BLVD., MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINN. 
BRANCH orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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FEED SURVEY COMMITTEE 


(Continued from page 1) 


slaughter weight of all hogs market- 
ed in the 1955-56 feeding year will 
be 239 lb., which is the same as in 
1954-55. 

Poultry: The nation’s laying flock 
will be somewhat smaller during the 
1955-56 feeding year. There will be a 
sharp increase in the number of 
chickens raised for flock replacements 
and a moderate increase in the num- 
ber of both broilers and turkeys 
raised. 

The average number of layers for 
the period Oct. 1, 1955, to Sept. 30, 
1956, will be close to 351,500,000 birds, 
a decrease of 15% from last year. 
.Numbers of layers will average 3% 
below last year during the first half 
of the period but will gradually ap- 
proach last year’s population late in 
the feeding year. 

The number of chickens raised in 
1956, exclusive of commercial broil- 
ers is expected to total 600 million, 
an increase of approximately 14% 
from 1955. 

Commercial broiler production in 
1956 is expected to be 1,191 million, a 
6% increase over 1955. 

The number of turkeys raised in 
1956 is expected to increase approxi- 
mately 5% over 1955 for a total of 
66,200,000 birds. Of these, it is esti- 
mated that 30% will be marketed at 
lighter weights and 70% will be mar- 
keted as heavy birds. Breeding tur- 
keys will approximate 3,600,000 birds, 
an increase of 5% over 1955. 

Dairy Cattle: The number of cows 
to be milked in 1956 is expected to be 
22,200,000, an increase of slightly less 
than 1% as compared with 1955. The 
number of heifers to be raised for re- 
placements is estimated to show a 
small increase over 1955. 

Total milk production of 126 bil- 
lion pounds should result from pros- 
pects for more cows being milked and 
increased milk production per cow. 

Roughage is plentiful in most sec- 
tions, and the quality is higher than 
for the previous year. Concentrates 
are available at more favorable price 
ratios. It is estimated that feeding 
rates will be 1,740 lb. per cow, an 
increase of 40 Ib. over 1955. 

Beef Cattle: There are indications 
beef cattle numbers on Jan. 1, 1956, 
will be about the same as they were 
a year earlier. As a result of gener- 
ally improved range conditions and 
the large supply of feed, total num- 
bers have remained fairly constant, 
but there 
numbers between classes. 

Greater use of pasture and harvest- 
ed roughages, coupled with a corres- 
ponding reduction in the use of con- 
centrates, reflects an attempt by pro- 
ducers to keep production costs in 
line with live cattle prices. Moreover, 
the application of new findings in the 
field of nutrition plus greater em- 
phasis on selecting fast gaining breed- 
ing cattle will result in requirements 
of less concentrated feed per unit of 
gain. 

Sheep and Lambs; Indications are 
that improvement in raange feed con- 
ditions together with a continuing 
trend toward the establishment and 
enlargement of farm flocks will lead 
to an increase in total sheep num- 


has been some shift in 


bers. Although ewe lambs kept for | 


replacement are expected to increase 
in numbers, the numbers of lambs on 
feed are expected to decline slightly 


Horses and Mules: A continued re- ! 


duction in horse and mule numbers 


of 8% is expected for the 1955-56 
year. The number of draft work 
stock, both horses and mules, will 


probably show a greater decline, but 
there will be less decline in horses 
kept for recreational use. 

Other animals: This report includes 
an estimate of feed use by miscel- 
laneous livestock and poultry in cities 
and towns and unreported animals on 
farms. This grouping includes fur- 
bearing animals, goats, rabbits, dogs, 


cats, etc. The feed use of these ani- 
mals is estimated to be nearly 4 
million tons. 

Feed supplies available, (These ¢s- 
timates of supplies for feed are ar- 
rived at after allowing for exports 
and imports, industrial and other 
non-feed uses and reasonable carry- 
overs of grains, i.e., 300 million bush- 
els of corn.): Supplies of grains, in- 
gredients and by-products available 
for feed in the U.S. during 1955-56 
are at record high levels, both in to- 
tal and per animal unit of the pros- 
pective livestock population. 

The plentiful supplies are the result 
of large carry-overs of grains, par- 
ticularly corn, added to the near- 
record production of the 1955 crop 
season. 

After allowing for non-feed uses 
and reasonable end-of-year stocks, 
total supplies of feed this year 
amount to 154 million tons, compared 
with 116 million tons actually fed 
during 1954-55. High-protein feeds 
available for livestock feeding this 
year exceed last year’s usage by only 
3%, but grains and other low-protein 
ingredients surpass 1954-55 use by 
nearly 40%. 

Stocks of corn continued to accu- 
mulate during the past year and on 
Oct. 1, 1955 amounted to more than 
1 billion bushels. The 1955 crop for 
grain was moderately large, so that 
production and stocks in total rose to 
3.8 billion bushels. The 1955 oat crop 
was a record both in size and quality. 
The 1955 barley and grain sorghum 
crops were the second largest crops 
on record. 

The 1955 production of cottonseed 
was slightly larger than the year be- 
fore, and a record large crop of soy- 
beans was produced. The estimated 
supplies of the major oilseed meals 
soybean, cottonseed, linseed, peanut 
and copra—for feed during 1955-56 
amount to 9,300,000 tons against 
8,785,000 tons fed last year. The total 
oilseed meal equivalent of all high- 
protein feeds, including 90,000 tons 
of urea, is estimated to be 14,960,000 
tons, compared with 14,448,000 tons 
fed to livestock during 1954-55. 


Over-all feed prospects in the U.S. 
are favorable despite drouth damage 
in the western Corn Belt and central 
Great Plains. The 1955 hay crop, add- 
ed to by late alfalfa growth in many 
areas, is the largest ever produced 
Hay supplies are much better distrib- 


uted over the country this year than | 
in 1954. 

Members of the 1955-56 feed sur- 
vey committee were: 

Advisors at large—Dean A. E. Dar- | 
low, Oklahoma A&M College (chair- 
man of feed survey committee): Dean 
H. M. Briggs, University of Wyo- 
ming; Dean Frank J. Welch, Univer 
sity of Kentucky 

Poultry committee—Dr. H. R. Bird 
University of Wisconsin (chairman); 
Prof. J. S. Carver, State College of 
Washington; Dr. H. L. Fuller, Uni- 
versity of Georgia; Prof. T. D. Run- 
nels, University of Delaware; Dr. E 
P. Singsen, the University of Con- 
necticut; Dr. G. F. Stewart, Univer- 
sity of California. 

Dairy committee—Prof. J. P. La- 
Master, Clemson Agricultural Col- 
lege (chairman); Dr. C. F. Huffman 
Michigan State College; Dr. IL W 
Rupel, Texas A&M College; Dr. S. E 
Smith, Cornell University 

Swine committee—Dr. L. E. Han- 
son, University of Minnesota (chair- 
man); Dr. T. J. Cunha, University of 
Florida; Dr. J. F. Lasley, University 
of Missouri; Dr. S. W. Terrill, Uni- 
versity of Illinois 

Beef and sheep committee—-Dr. R 
F. Cox, Kansas State College (chair- 
man); Prof. C. C. Culbertson, Iowa 
State College; Dr. C. S. Hobbs, Uni 
versity of Tennessee; Dr. L. E. Wash- 
burn, Colorado A&M College 


Agricultural economics committee | 
Dr. L. C. Cunningham, Cornell Uni- | 


versity; Dr. L. 8S. Hardin, Purdue 


University 


California Dealers to 
Attend Sales Workshop 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.--A two-day 
sales training workshop will be pre 
sented Nov. 14-15 at the Mission Inn 
Riverside, Cal., by Ralph Pverett, di- 


rector of the Empire Sales Training | 
| graduate of the University of Cali- 


Center, Buffalo, N.Y 

The course, sponsored by the Cali- 
fornia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn., deals specifically with feed 
sales, covering all steps leading to a 
successful transaction 

The four basic sales techniques to 
be covered are “‘Arousing the Pros- 
pect’s Interest,” ‘Telling Your Sales 
Story,” “Overcoming Objections” and 
“Closing the Sale.” 

“Old-timers and ‘green’ feed sales- 
men, having attended the course in 
other sections of the country, have 
found the program of value, and 
measure its effectiveness in terms of 
increased sales,” the association says 
in its release about the workshop 


DOUBLE WINNER—Jean McKees, Carlisic, lowa took double honors at the 
International Dairy Show in Chicago. She is shown here receiving both the 
grand champion and the junior champion female awards of the Junior Divi- 
sion Milking Shorthorn class. The awards are being presented by Ed Griffin, 
vice president of Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago. But winning isn’t entirely new 
to 18-year-old Jean, or to her Shorthorns. The cow on the right was selected 


grand champion in both the 4-H class and open class at the 1955 Iowa State | 


Fair. Silver “pitcher” and “bow!” trophies like those shown, were presented 
by Allied Mills, Inc., to all Junior Division champion and junior champion 


| female winners of the six dairy breeds. 
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R. A. Erb & Co. Formed 
At Arcadia, Cal. 


Tom Cecchettini 
ARCADIA, CAL.—The partnership, 


which for the past five years has 
operated as Kingsley-Erb & Co., has 


| been dissolved as of Nov, 1 


R. J. Kingsley, former partner, has 
rejoined the Nopco Chemical Co, as 
sales manager, vitamin products, Pa- 
cific Division, with headquarters in 
Richmond, Cal. 

All activities formerly conducted 
by Kingsley-Erb & Co. will be con- 
tinued by a new firm known as R. A 
Erb & Co., 60 Alta St., Arcadia, Cal., 
with warehouses in Los Angeles, 
Fontana, Fresno and Arcadia. 

Tom Cecchettini, formerly of 
Charles Pfizer & Co., Inc., has joined 
the new firm. Mr. Cecchettini has had 
wide experience in the field of vita- 
mins and related products. He is a 


fornia. 

R. A. Erb & Co. will continue to 
repregent the vitamin departments of 
the Nopeo Chemical Co.; Calcium 
Carbonate Co.; Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical Co.; Pacific Yeast Products, 
Inc., and other firms serving the feed, 
dairy and pharmaceutical industries 


Cites Pork 


Supply Situation 


URBANA, ILL.-—With the recent 
pig crop increases, the total supply 
of pork in prospect for next year 


| may be a record for peacetime years, 


but the supply per person will like- 
ly fall short of the postwar high of 
72 Ib. in 1952, according to L. H 
Simer! of the University of Illinois 
department of agricultural economics 

After reaching 72 |b. per person in 
1952, the supply dropped to only 66 Ib 
in 1954. While the per capita supply 
of pork shrank by 12 Ib., the supply 
of beef and veal increased by 20 Ib 
Thus the supply of beef and veal in- 
creased much more than enough to 
offset the decrease in pork, and very 
few consumers even noticed the 
change, Mr. Simer! said 

Pork supplies began to increase 
about a year ago. The supply for this 
year is estimated at 66 to 67 "b. per 
person, about the same as the aver 
age since World War IL. The supply 
for next year will likely be around 
69 Ib. per person 

Prices of both hogs and pork have 
been cut sharply below year-ago lev 
els in order to move the larger sup- 
plies, the economist noted. However 
he said, the winter should bring a 
little improvement if farmers do not 
flood the market with heavy hogs 
Top prices, he said, seem likely to 
range between $14 and $20 during 
most of the next 12 months 

PURCHASES FEED MILL 

WANAMAKER, IND. — Rex Ran- 
som & Son has purchased the feed 
mill of EF. A. Hicks here and the firm 
is now known as the Wanamaker 


| Grain & Feed 
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CALCTUM CARBONATE 


THE FEED MARKETS 


* ve 
Demand — Supply — Trends — Prices 


Demand steady; 


Plain $10; lodized (\% 
lodized-manganesed $15.06 


Demand fair; trend steady: 
and flour $10.63 


Quotations on feed ingredients shown in these and adjoining 
columns are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for prompt de livery, 
unless otherwise noted. They are the latest quotations available 


from Feedstuffs correspondents and are not necessarily those in 
effect on date of publication. The prices represent fair average trad- 
ing values and do not necessarily represent extreme low or high 
levels at which individual sales might have occurred. A descriptive 
summary of supply and demand factors prevalent in the feed mar- 
ket appears on page 2. 


ALVALFA MEAL ple; $6.50 a unit imon creened 
Chiengo: Demand very slow; supply ade $5.40 unit of 
juate; 17% dehydrated, with 166,000 unite Cincinnati r; trend stead 
tamin A guaranteed §$61,60062.60; 17% supply adequat 
th no A guaranteed $60@61; 16% dehy Portland ‘ . 1; suppl 
irated, no A $47@47.60; 13% fine ground trend unchang 
uncured $46@ 46.60 Ogden: supp iverage 
Neattle: Demand slow; trend steady; $102.60 tor ge, fob, Ogden 
ipp good; 15% protein suncured 447,60 BONE MEAI 
ton, delivered, carlota; 136,000 A wnit de 
ydrated 868 ton, delivered, cariote Ft. Worth: na fair upply 
Vhiladelphia: Demand dull; supply fair: clent; $56, sack ocal 
hydrated $61 26 manufacture 
low Angeles: Demand moderate; trend Louleville: 1 
toad supply ample; 14% suncured $46; supply norma du 
dehydrated 861 @62., New Orleans good ; trend steady 
Vt. Werth: Demand good; supply limited suppl ited a 
protein, 60,000 A $46, basia f.0.b. Plain origin $50@8 
‘ rea; northern origin, 100,000 A $67.60 San Francisco 1 good 
169.60, delivered Ft. Worth. fair f 
Kanens Olty: Market is stendy with few Cineinnath: Demat supply trend 
iene of new strength although the cutting steady; ton Cincinnat 
canon hea drawn to a close and colder BONE MEAI STRAMED) 
ther te Im the aren; demand fair; 17% 9 . 
lehbydrated alfalfa meal with 100,000 unite Seattle: Demand J ip 
tamin A guaranteed on arrival $67. sacked ply good; $86 tor 
Kanees Olty, blended, and few scattered Low Angeles . tead 
ched, Kansas City; No. 1 fine ground Buffalo Demand , ! . ! 
uneured $41@42, sacked, Kansas City; No wupply ample; . 
| $99@040, sacked, Kansas City, No, 2 Demai ‘rena Mead 
996.60 suppl ample $80 tor 
Omaha: Demand slow; supply ample: ; New Orleans: | 1 good; trend stead 
(ehydrated, 100,000 A, burlap or pa ouppl ,, sufficient y 
Huffalo: Demend and supply fair; trend Worth: Supp! 
tead $68, sacked, Toston limited — fuctior 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend firm: $76. 
ioply Mmited; 17% dehydrated, vitamin A 
vranteed §$56@68, non-guaranteed $52@55, 
i $49@62 on Francisco er nd 1 7 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated Demand ipply tight; $96 
100,000 vitamin A §68.66@62.56; 17% de 
hydrated no $63.66067,56; 12% fine Indianapolis: nd tret stead 
incured $38 @48 963 ton, sacked 
Minneopolis: Demand showed some im wenn womand 
;rovement; market unchanged; 17% dehy 
lrated, 100,000 unite of A guaran BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
$63,60@66,60, ofl-treated and granules Chicago: Demand fai ipply tightening 
bulk $8 ton leas 24% $49 0 
Kosten: Demand apotty; supply fair: los Angeles: | nd fair; trer 
Grated, 17% $62; auncured 13%, North supply ample; $64, f Van Nu 
ta $60.76, Colorado $65.75 rt. Worth suffi 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample elent; 24 t, ae ‘ 1 
i] unchanged; 16% suneured $47.50, de Worth 
ed Portiand; 16% suneured $45, deli. Buffalo vi nd 
Calttfornta; dehydrated 55, delivered ' 
shite ja Louiss ile 
Indianepolias Demand light; trend up- | 
rd ipply sufficient; 16% $845, 17% $49 New Orleans 
neured §49@46 quate; trend str $61 
Memphis: Demand fair trend steady Cincinnati trer 
plentiful; dehydrated, 17% protein to higher 
teed 100,000 vitamin A $65.50 Boston; Demand 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fatr Ib 
err dehydrated, 17%, with 100,000 A | Boston: Demand py 
uarantee $66.76, without $62.60; western | 276% $53 in bulk, $58 sacked 
uneured, 16% §40 Milwaukee: ippl 
$49 
BARLEY FRED Philadelphia: Demand du ight 
Ogden: Supply normal; rolled | £58 
hole 837@42 | BREWERS DRIED YEAS? 
Chicago: Demand quiet; supply ample Chicago: Demand good: nited 
| 10@11%¢ Ib n riots 
Haltimore: Demand quiet; supply ample Los Angeles: l« ie i: trend steady 
544 supply ample 
Seattle: Demand steady; trend firm: eup Pittehurch: te 
od; whole #66 ton, ground $54 ton tor te 11%¢ 
‘ A $57 ton, all ex-warehouse, tel New Orleans ton 
Li¢; ton lote 11 
New Orleans: Demand dull; trend high Cincipmati: tor 
upply adequate: pulverized $5155.20 | tom tot 
Vhiladetphia: Demand dull; supply fatr New York: ( 10-ton lots 
ed 46 10¢ Ib tor to ll¢ 
tow Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady ib, Lob, New 
ample; standard rolled $2.99, stand St. Loula: Der ted 
ra round $3.96 10¢ Ib. in carlot in tor te 
‘en Prancisee: Demand fair; supply am ll¢ tb in ton ste 
ple: ground §60.60 than tor 
Demand slow: supply adequate Buffalo Memand eres tends 
suppl ample $1 wrt 
Milwankee: Demand and supply fair Louleville: trend steady 
tivertzed, white feed $44; needles supply normal: } 
Indianapolis: Demand fair; trend un- © 
ed; supply sufficient; rolled Milwaukee: nd good: supt 
rimped $62, feed | ed: 10% @11%e te: 3 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; Lel 
end unchanged; rolled $68 ground BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 
BENTONTTE (SODIUM) Chicago: Demand fa ipp! steady 
Chicago: Demand very good; supply ade $3,263.60 cwt. in carlots 
jueate; fob. Wyoming and South Dakota | Philadelphia: Demand and supp! fa 
‘hipping pointe: granular, 90 mesh $16.60 | $4.26 
fine granular, 80 to 190 mesh $12.76; pow Lee Angeles: Demand r; trend stead 
ter ‘00 mesh $12.60; f.0.b. Belle Fourche supply ample 100-It ume $6.26 we 
mintmum 30-ton earlot: #0 granutar barrels $4.50 
$12.56 net, 260 mesh fine $12.25 net Sam Francisco: Demand fair; supply g 
$6.36 wt 
BLOOD FLOUR Boston Demand upply 
Loulevilie: Demand slow; trend easy $3.56 owt 
upply $66 ton, sacked Indianapotia: Demand fair te 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady: lower; supply ample: ¢@5-ib. ¢ $3 
ipply adequate; §95@100, local plants in barrels $3.60 cwt 
Ogden: Supply norma $4.15 100-Ib 
BLOOD MEAL drum 
Chicage: Demand slow; supply adequate; Loalavilie: Demand fair, trend firm: eur 
20@1°6 ton, guaranteed 80% protein ply ample; $4.25 owt 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend easy; eup- | New Orleans: tf und fair; trend steady 
good; $85 ton, f.0.b. lecal packing | ample; $4.25@4.50 owt 
Louleviller: Demand @ull; trend week AND FLOUR 
supp wood: 690 ton (All prices net, ty ding freight and tax) 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; New Work: Oryetals $12.48, flour 69.42 i 
pply adequate; $95@100, local plants Buffalo: Crystais $14.20, flour $10.26 
Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: Telede: Crystals $15.77. Sour $11.77 | 
supply ample; $6@6.26 a unit of ammonia Boston: Crystals £14.69, four $10.62 
Sen Francisco: Demand slow; supply am TAmeorest, N.J.: Oryetaie $9.50, flour $6.50 


bags oak charcoal! 


Demand steady; 


COCONUT MEAL 


Demand fair; trend steady: 


COD LIVER (PORTIFTIED) 


(400 to 420 Ib.): 


A 20@22¢, 3,000 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
emamd good; trend steady; 


Demand good; supply fair; 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
all cities are sacked 


Feed $48.77, meal 


Feed $66.18, meal 


and poor; trend stead) 


COTTONSEED OIL 


41% old process $69 


and trend steady 


2.250 A Ib.; 


| 
D, 3,000 A 26%¢ Ib 00 D, 4,000 A 


straight vitamin A feeding oj) 10% @11%¢ 
| per M. U., drum lots, drums included, basis 


Buffal« 
New York: Trend steady price per Ib 


mn 66-gal. drums (400-420 Ib.) 300 «ICU. 
750 A 13%@17¢. 1,600 A 15% 19%¢, 2.26 
A 17% @21%¢, 31,000 A 19% @2i¢; 600 ICI 
1.5600 A 16@20%¢, 2,250 A 18@19%¢ 1,000 
4 20@26¢ f.o.b New York, jew Jersey 
Massachusetts or Pennsylvania. Ranges in 
clude variance in offerings and f.o.b. ship 
ping points 

Dayten: Trend eteady; price p« Ib. in 
56-gal. drums (410 Ib.): 300 ICU, 760 A 18¢ 
1,600 A 19¢ 000 A 21¢, f.0.b. Dayton 

Boston: Demand siow; supply good; 600 
D, 1,500 A 17¢ ib.; 300 D, 2,260 A 19¢; 300 


1500 A 16¢ 760 A 16¢ 
Milwaakee: Demand and supply fair; 85 
DD, 100 A l8¢ concentrated vitamin oils 


08 DD, 760 A 19¢: 300 D, 1,600 A 21¢; 300 
D, 2,260 A 23¢ 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL, 
POWDERED 
} Kansas City: Demand light; trend steady; 
| supply ample; 10% @11¢ Ib 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢; 3,000 
18¢, warehouse 
New York: Trend steady; price per ib. 


in 50- and 100-lb. bags or drums 
| 1,500 ICU 10@13.6¢ bagged, 11@12¢ drums, 
1,000 16@19¢ bagged, 17@18¢ drumea 
| f.0.b. New Yo and New Jersey 


DEFPLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 
| Tupelo, Miss.: $49.60 

Houston: 19% $69.60. 

Wales, Tenn.: $62.10. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 17% 
minimum calcium 34%, maximum fluorine 
17% $656 net ton, f.0.b. Coronet in 100-Ib 
multiwall bags, $64 in bulk; minimum phos 
phorus 14.6%, minimum calcium 34%, maxi 
mum fluorine 0.146% $48 net ton, f.o.b 
Coronet, tn 100-Ib. multiwall bags, $46 in 
bulk, 

DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
Cincinnati: 14 phosphorus $78 @81.50 
Portiand: Demand good; supply ample; 

trend unchanged: $98 

Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus, 24% cal- 
clum granular or fine ground $82.99 ton, 
delivered; $3 ton less in bulk 

Trenton, Mich.: Minimum phosphorus 
21%, maximum fluorine .01% guaranteed 
$84, fob. Trenton, in 100-Ib. multiwal! 
bags; minimum phosphorus 18% maxi 
mum fluorine .61% guaranteed $74 f.o.b 
Trenton in 100-Ib. multiwall bags 
Kast St. Louis: Monocaicium or dicalci 
um phosphate, 18%% phosphorus $74 ton 
bagged, f.o.b. cars 

Adams, Mass.: Minimum phosphorus 
18% %, minimum calcium, maximum 
01% fluorine guaranteed $74 ton, f.0.b 
Adama, in 100-Ib.. multiwall bags. Freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis 
Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum 26% ecalefum, maximum 
01% fluorine guaranteed $74 ton, f.0.b. 
Columbia, tn 100-1b, multiwall bags. Freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis 
Bonnie, Fia.: Demand improving; sup- 
ply adequate; minimum phosphorus 18% % 
eranular $74. Freight equalized with clos- 
est d@icalcium phosphate producing point, 


| carload basis 
| St. Louis: Minimum phosphorus 18% %. 
| maximum fluorine .01% guaranteed $74, 
f.o.b. St. Louls in 100-It. multiwall bags 
i Chicage: Demand fair; supp! adequate; 
stock food grade, 18.6% phosphorus, 20,000 
| Ib. or more $74 net ton In 1090-Ib. papers, 
basis Chicago Heighta, Til; less than 20,000 
ib. $79 met ton; 214 phosphorus 20,000 Ib. 
or more $84 net ton, basis Chicago Heights 
and Nashville, Tenn., less than 20,000 Ib. 
$89 net ton 
DRIED BEET PULP 
Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup 
ply limited; $49 ton, delivered, carlots 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
suppl idequate $66.47, paper bags 
Ft. Werth: Demand slow ipply mod 
erate cariot papers $65 @66, deliv 
ered Ft. Wortt November-December ship 
ment 
Boston: Lremand activ $68.50@69.50, No 
vember shipment 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend strong; sup 
ply $74.50, sacked, 60-11 paperr 
November 
New Orleans: Demand fair; supply lim 
ted trend stronger $60@ 63.50 
Milwaukee Demand and supply fair: 
piain $61.50, molasses $61 
Sen) Francisco Demand good supply 
fair $48.9 
Ogden: Supp normal; §46@60 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Ohieago: nd teady supp light 
$10@10.60 cwt arilota, 
Los Angeles ‘ ond good; trend steady; 
upply ehort 
rt. Worth Der nd limited; supply ex- 
tremlys mited ‘ production $12 cwt., 
f.o.b rt 
Haffalo ay nd excellent trend firm 
er supp! er ted: $11.15 wt 
Louleville: 1D ind fair; trend firm; sup 


ply normal $10.76@11.26 owt 
Minneapolis: Market steady at $19 50@ 


New Orleans; Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate S11.50@12 cwt 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; 13¢ Ib 


Reston: Demand fair aupply scarce 
1L%¢ Ib., nominal 
Milwaukee: Demand good: fair 


Wichita: Demand siow; supply adequate 


Ogden: Supply «average $8 66 100-1b 


bag 
DRIED CITRUS PULP 
Los Angeles: Ix nd active; supp ir 
ited; trend steady: f.o.b. southern California 
producers’ plants range $46 sacked, $41 
bulk 


Atlante: Demand good; supplies limited: 
trend steady pulp $646.60 meal $56.60 
ked, lint 


Baffalo: mand fair; unquoted because 
of scareity 

New Orleans: Demand good: trend firm 
supply limited: $65.60@566 

Sen Franciece Demand good supply 
fair; meal $66 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
Cincinnati Demand fatr trend steady 

to easy; supply adequate; $61 @5¢ 
Loulevilie: Demand good; trend steady: 


bed 
‘a pe $13.60 
Chicago: P! ge, 
| ple 
ie, grite § m, carlo 
’ Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
| adequate; §8@9. 
CHARCOAL 
Chicage: Demand quiet; supply limited; 
4 jit harcoa $102 ton in 60-Ib. multi 
ae New Orleans: Demand quiet; supply lim 
| 1; trend steady; 40-1. 
x ilt varcoal, 60-Ib. bags £2.56 
| , Los Angeles emand fair; trend steady; 
mple poultry charcoal, oak, 
n ton lotsa $2.40 
San Francisco: supply 
ample; $59.50 
Keston: Demand and supply light; $78 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend firm sup 
ted; $72 ton, ex-dock, 30-day ship 
: ‘ Philippines 
| pT imple cake ex-dock, November 
| San Pranciseo: Demand fair; supply am 
ent $66; expeller $69. 
Portland: Demand siow; trend higher 
supp urce; $75 
| 
{3 Boston: Demand siow; supply good; 600 
hae D, 2,260 A 22¢ ib 300 D, 2,260 A 21¢; 300 
ile D, 1 A 18%¢ 
Thee New York: Trend steady; price per Ib 
r drums 300 ICU, 
A 16@18¢, 1,60 17% @19%¢, 2,260 A 
19@ 3,00 1,500 
| 2 (: New 
7m York or Mas Ranger ide vari 
ance offerings and f.o.b. shipping points 
tre Dayton: Trend steady; price per ib. in 
drums (410 Ib.): 300 ICU, 1,600 A 
2,260 A 20%¢, 3,000 A 21%¢; 600 
cr 1.500 A 20%¢, f£.0.b. Dayton 
. suppl 
iE CORN GERM MEAL 
+ St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady: 
suppl limited $42 ton bulk, $47 ton in 
burla t. Louts 
Minneapolis: =$65.77 
Atlanta: Feed $ meal $72.92 
Boston: Feed $64.16, meal $70.15 
| Chicage: Feed $44, meal §60 
Cleveland: Feed $61.04, meal $67.04 
Denver: Feed $63, meal §69 
; rt. Worth: Feed $61.60, mee! $67.50 
a Indianapolis: Feed $48.60, meal $64.50 
Kaneas City: Feed $44, meal $60 
a Louisville: Feed $60.11, meal $66.11 
Be New Orleans: Feed $562.88, mea! $68.88 os! 
A New York Feed $53.69, meal $69.69 
Norfolk Feed $63, meal $69 
Philadelphia: Feed $63.23, meal $69.25 
Pittsburgh: Feed $61.60, meal $67.60 
fe St. Louis: Feed $44, meal $60 
{ CORN OTL MEAI 
mee Cincinnati: 1D nd poor; trend steady 
te ipp dequ $51.85@ 62.85 
iz Louisville I nd fair trend steady 
up mpl $51.85 ton 
New Orie: 
ipp idequat $59 
Chicage Der nd slow supply plentiful 
hydraulle $62@' solvent $61 @62 
Seattle: Der nd and trend steady sup 
$79 tor lelivered carlots 11% 
yrotein expeller 
Philadelphia vemand dull: supply fair 
$67.60 
. Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady j 
ipl ample $64 
{aa rt Worth Demand slow supply ade 
4 sate arlot sacked, central! and north 
exas origin. 41 process $68@61 sol 
ent, 41 low pol, fat added $55, de 
ed Ft. Wort pelleta $2 additional! 
Kaneas City: M et steady to slightly 
tronger len fair $64@564.60, sacked 
pt for hipment 
ee San Franclece Demand good supply 
my pelle $68.50 olvent $66 
Be Cincinnati nd poor trend steady ‘ 
o ‘ower sdequate: $61@63 
Kioston: Demand cautious; supply ample 
i] 
i Memphis Demand dull trend Armer; 
ippl adequate prime 41% protein, old 
roce $64 ed new process 411& 
| vent ‘ 
Indianapolis and poor; trend steady; 
eufficier $66.50, 41%, sacked 
Wichita: slow; supply sufficient; 
1% 
Portiend: Demand siow; supply ample; | 
end unchangs f.o.b. Los Angeles 
Buffalo fair trend steady; 
Atlanta Demand slow trend weak; 
i= ediat 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup 
oe ton bi 
i: New Orleans: Demand light; trend low- 5 
71.60 
4 AND D FEEDING OTL 
7 Chieage: MD. nd fair te good; supply 2 
lequate: straight A feeding oll, with 10,- 
‘ 60 unite vitamin A per gram §8@10¢ a mil- 
on unite of vitamin A, Lel, packed in 
Seattle: Demand 
ample 309 D, 2,250 A 38¢ Ib., 300 D, 
A 300 D, 760 A 17¢ Ib all 
x-warehouse, drums included, 
| Minneapolis All with DPPD-—10,000 A 
00 TD, 2.260 A 20¢ Ib.: 300 D, 1,500 
ise 100 760 A 16¢ Ib 
Buffalo Demand steady; supply ade- 
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supply fair; bourbon light grains $651 ton; Minneapolis: Market steady at $6.26@ Ogden: Supply average; $1.15 bale, S200 MEAT SORAPS 
dark $53, solubles $89: no ryea offered. 5.76 ewt 26 ton im the barn Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
Boston emar ipply good: dark MEAL HOMINY FEED 60% protein F887 
58 ght $56.59, balk Ogden: Supply average: $2.20 unit, Seattle: Demand sieck; trend easy; sup- 
Baffaio mand and supply fair; trend Coast: 654 nei “ usbaate: Demand slow; supply adequate ply ample; $72.60 ton, ex-warehouse, truck 
ote bulk, Boston Portiand: De good; trend erratic: as lots, 60% protein 
New Orleans: Demand poor; trend steady; supply limited: fob. Vancouver; $2.59, Seuttle: Demand steady trend firm; sup Les Angeles: Demand less active; trend 
“pe juate; $52@63 fob. California ply good ee ton, delivered, sacked weaker; supply ample; $1.70@1.76 a unit 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply light; Indianapolis: Demand good; trend un- Kansas City: Demand moderate; trend { protein 
$65 changed; supply sufficient; $172 ton, sacked. light; $40@43, sacked at. Peal: Prices were off $8 ton thix 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair: ansas ef week, and demand iniproved at the lower 
ple; $80; solubles $86 60% $179 at pomane - gh steady; sup levels. Quotations: 60% meat and bone 
oor Boston 
: Boston: Demand active; supply tight; * alk, soraps $73. 
DRIED SKIM MILK $150. - » Louisville: Demand reasonably good, trend Omaha: Demand siow; supply good 
Portland Demand good supply ample; Cincianati: Demand good; trend steady; steady supply ample; $44.20 ton $82.50 
er need: $12.5 supply fair; $166@170 . New Orleans: Demand fair: trend ensler Huffale: Demand slow supply ample 
Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 50% meat scrape $70 ton, bulk; $72.50 
13% @ise ° neinnati: yemand fair trend lower 
ple; $2.50 a unit of protein : . sacked 
Boston Demand fair supply ample; Ft. Worth: good; supply very idequate; $43.60@ 44.50 Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady 
Angola 66% $156. eae oF Demand fatr trend lower; supply ample; $880@85 ton 
‘ oa emand good; trend steady; trucks Houston, last half November, sacked | "“pP!y adequate: $43.60@44.50. New Orleans: Demand fair; trend stendy 
ipl ple: $12.26 cwt. 100-Ib. burlaps Boston : Demand siow; supply plentiful; supply adequate; $77.50@78 on 50% meat 
Minneapolis: Market unchanged at $11.50 Leos Angeles: Demand less active; trend $48.50, bulk and bone 
p1 weaker; supply adequate: $2.60 a unit of Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; $48 Ft. Werth: Demand fair: supply limited 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sup protein ; Memphis: Demand fair trend stead) meat and bone, 60% S§73@76, sacked, fob 
ply $12@12.60 cwt. Mi supply plentiful; white $47.2 yellow $47.25 
mmeapolis: Market steady to higher on or delivered Ft. Worth 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 60% meal, steady ra 70% meal "aaa Indianapolis: Demand fair; trend steady Kaneas City: Market eater; demand fair; 
supp $12@12.59 ewt tions 60% $162@166, Minneapolis; 70% supply sufficient; $49.60 ton, including state 60% meat and bone scrape 873480, aacked 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; herring meai $2.40 a unit of protein, Weat | ‘*®* “"¢ used bags Kansas City 
vappl equate; 11% @12%¢ Coast Sen Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
San Franciseo: Demand and supply fair; New Orleans: Demand good; trené high- $1.65 wnit of protein 
it er; supply limited; 60% $150@164 Miwaaheo! Demand and supply fair: Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: Louisville: Demand fair trend strong- 34% $76, 36% $70 supply adequate; 60% ST4@78 ton, sacked, 
13.60 er; supply normal; $166@170 ton Portland: Demand slow; supply ample fob. Cinetnnati 
_ Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply light; Atlanta: Demand fair: trend strong; sup- we ences: $64, fob Lee Angeles Hesten: Demand steady supply good; 
Chi + ply limited; 60% $166, sacked, tmmediate wry a: Demand fair; supply sufficient; $1.15 a protein unit; converted 50% $870 
cago emand eteady; supply 4 sod ao a at ly ood. 
$11.50@11.76 ewt. in cariota Indianapolis: Demand fair; supply suffi Demand poor pp 
DRIED WHEY sacked - a y unchanged; new process $70 ton Wichita: Demand good; supply limited; 
Seatt! ‘ Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup $87.60, fob. plant; 65%, ne quota 
neattie: Demand and trend steady; | ply tight; Canadian herring meal 
$7 cwt., ex-warehouse, unit, f.0.b. Seattle: blended and salmon Portiand: Demand slow; trend lower; 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; meal $2.48 a unit, ¢.0.b. Seattle Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend easter supply ample; 61.46. 
los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; San Pranciece: Demand and supply fair; Supply normal; $85.50 ten, in 
‘upply ample; fortified $6.15, unfortified §6. +, | 968 » 
"| ; Fast Coast $150 ton; 60% blended Wes MILLET 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade Coast $145@147.60; Northwest herring- sal- New Orleans: Demand slow; trend enay; 
quate riote, estandard $6 ecwt., sacked, moa blend $147.50 "3% supply Meht; 82% or higher $800 82.50 St. Louwls: Demand fatr trend stondy 
delivered Ft. Worth or any Texas point tein $2.40 a unit of pi Minneapolis: The market firmed up near supply ample; recleaned Warty Fortune 
or in tor ts, fob. warehouse, Ft. Worth. =a P the end of the week aa resale offerings $3.50 owt, sacked; recieaned White Prose 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady: HAY appeared to be well cleaned up and de $3.76@4 ewt., aacked 
sus fair straight grade $6 cwt., par- Seattle m gup- mand improved. Quotations: 34% 462, 
ae tosed $6.60 ply } bulk Minneapolis; 22% flaxseed screenings 4 
Sen Franciseo: Demand steady; supply No. 2 yoo oll feed supplies tight, with January~-for Minnenpotis: wore 
good $e ewt ward offered at $44.50, bulk, Minneapolis ly in sympathy with improvemen 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sup where, A Setter tone wae attributed 
supp adequate 8 te “ ply normal; new process $77.85; old proe to colder weather tn the area. Quotations 
Boston: Demand poor supply plentiful; ess $82.86 ton ; bran $97@38, standard midds. $35 39, flour 
No.2 leafy $13@35; US. No. green $330 Chieago: The linseed off meal market | midds. $47@47,60, red dog 
Portland snd good; supply ample; 34 A+ Ay continued relatively unchanged during the Kansas City: Trend t# etronger with cold 
trend ur need $6.50 » +% week ending Nov. 2. Traders eald the mar er weather and some improved interest 
Chicago nd fair; supply adequate; No. 1 alfalfa $38@40, No 2 '$36@38: prairie recent periods and that prices could be ex duced bran $36@3534.76 and shorte $348.75 
6 ewt car te cte "ve 26 sacked ‘ ty 
’ N 2 $28@30: Jo . No. 28; pected to stabilize or even strengthen, de P%9.3 acked, Kansas ©} 
Buffalo nd and supply fair; trend om Fon Johnson grass o, 2 3@ pending on the development of formula rt. Werth: Demand siow supply mod 
steads delivered st. I ies D feed business, Quotations No nolvent erate: ecarlota, burlaps, prompt, wheat bran 
Louisville: snd fair; trend firm; sup- a; linseed of! meal $70.50, expeller $76.50@77 $43@45.60, gray shorts $47, delivered TCT 
$6@6.60 cwt sis 78 Kaneas City: Trend about steady at $61 $i@i60 higher on bran and sherta com 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; $230 25 endl tniva bulk, Minneapolis; demand fatr pared with a week previous 
upp lequate; $6@6,60. cutting $16@20 yoo etraw $13@14 ton rt. Worth: Demand fair supply light: Omaha: Demand fairly good; supplies 
ote vette 1.32 
Baffalo: Demand steady No. 2 timothy carlot we oF Bett 
$18@20; No. 2 alfalfa $26@28: straw $10 $81 January: February-April $80.92, de 
o14. livered Ft. Worth; pellets $2.50 premium 
g Leuleville: Demand very dull; trend Los Angeles: Lem ne better; supply am 
le trend steady 
steady; supply good; No. 1 hay, timothy, pie; - 4 
clover or mixed timothy and clever 896, Demand and supply fair 
toca) alfalfa, $90; etraw Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup 
$14@15; leepederca hay, No. 1 goed $06 ton. delivered solvent 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easier; | ten, 00% protein 
supply plentiful; timothy and clover §30@ 
32; baled alfalfa $34@ 36; prairie $22@23. 
New York: Demand fair; trend steady ; MALT sSPrROUTS 
$37@ 39, No. 2 Chicago: Demand improved; supply tight 
Cincinnati: Demand slow; trend steady; ening; No O46. 5 
supply adequate; No. 1 timothy (new) 821; New Orleans: Demand improving; ren¢ 
firet cutting No. 1 alfalfa (new) $21, second ateady to firm; supply adequate; $43.60 
cutting $25; fancy No. 1 clover and timothy Ge 
mixed $27; No. 1 red clover $23; bright St. Tenis; Demand good; trend frm 
wheat or oat straw $14 supply ample; No 1 bulk $356 ton No. 1 
FOR « Boston: Demand steady; supply ample; © No 1 ton 
No, 1 timothy $38@40; No. 2 $36. Division—MIDLAND 
see ro eins Wichita: Demand fair; supply plentiful; supply adequate; No, 1 poe on INDUSTRIES, INC, 
prairie $18@22, alfalfa $26@30. Milwagkee: Demand and supply felts; INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS 
7 7 FEED INGREDIENTS Landby Dehydrating Co. Elk Valley Dehydrat 
3 auley yora 
f Fish Meal Scrap « Sotubles Manufacturers of Dehydrated 
3 ; Alfalfa Meal ALFALFA MEAL 
SWIFT & COMPANY Bigelow Sales Company 
Office Phone %7 Res, one 
FEED DEPARTMENT Broadwey, 9.9193 Any Mill at Swift, Minn, 


FEED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 


From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


OFFICES: TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


New York Memphis Fort Worth San Francisco Kansas City Toledo Galveston Nashville 
Chicago Norfolk Buffalo Vancouver, BL. St. Louis Columbus Enid Louisville 


Kansas City Nashville Toledo Winnipeg w oa , os 
St. Louis Enid Houston Los Angeles oe Chicago Fort Worth - —" 6 oa 
Omaha Minneapolis Galveston Buffalo Portland Houston 


Columbus Louisville Omaha 
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limited; bulk standard midds. $3%, shorts 
699.60, bran $36.76, 

Wichita: Demand fatr for bran, slow 
for shorts; supply about offeets demand: 
baste Kengas City, Nov. 1: bran $34.60@ 
14.76, whorta prices on bran 
were anohanged to 26¢ ton while shorts 
deciined 764@91 ton, compared with the 
preceeding week, 

Chleage: Bran 


and standard midds. 


showed a« tendency to firmness during the 
week ending Nov. 3, but flour midds. and 
red dog continued on an even keel. A fair 


demand existed for the first two 
milifeeds, and flour mille were 
them eas eagerly af in re- 
periods, Quotationa Nov. 2: bran $49.60 
standard midds, 6$49.60@41, four 
midds, $66@66, red dog t66@66 
Demand fair; supply good: 
pure bran $41,60@42; standard midda $41.60 

%. Leulst Demand better; trend higher 
euppites adequate; bran $40.60@41, shorts 
@t. Leuls switching limits 
Cimeinnatl: Demand fair; trend easy; 
“upp adequate; bran $44@46.60; middiings 
46,06, 

Indianapolis: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply sufficient; soft winter wheat bran 
$48, etendard midds. $61, mixed feed $50 


good 
types of 
offering 


not 
cent 


«ray shorts $61@62, 

Loutevifie: Demand fair to good; trend 
fairly steady; supply ample; bran $45.66, 
mixed feed shorte $46.65, middiings 
$47.86 ton, 

Heffalo: Milifeed were quiet last 
week, but prices worked higher. A sharp 
riee in bran expected thie month, ac 
cording to a trade source, Backed bran 


ended the week up $1 and bulk bran moved 
up $2.60. @aeked and bulk middiings rose 
‘2. Heavy feeda were unchanged. Quota 
Nov 2 (wacked) bran $44@44.75, 
vtanderd midds. $46@46.76, flour midds 
red dog $64.69@69 

New York: Demand fair; trend unsteady; 


tions 


cupply adequate; bran §60@560.60, standard 
Hoston; Demand improved; supply spot- 
t bran $61, middlings $62. 


Vhiledeiphia: Demand spotty; supply am 
ple bran $60, standard midds. 460, red 
dog $62.60 

New Orleans: Demand light; supply ade 
quate; trend steady; bran $43@44.50, shorts 
40.60 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
suppl pressing; wheat bran 642, «ray 
horte $46,660, standard midds, $46 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend firm; sup 
ply limited; $46 ton, delivered, common 
‘ranett points, carilota, 

Vortiand: Demand good; 
trend unehanged; $45, 

Ogden: Trend a«atronger; supply norma! 
weather colder and stormy; to Utah and 
idaho: red bran and mill run $645, mid 
ditnge $60; te Denver: red bran and mil! 
run $62, middlings $67; to California: red 
bran end mill run §52,60, middlings $67.60 
fob. San Franeieco and Los Angeles 

Sen Pranelseo: Demand fair; supply am 
ple: $61; red bran 663.60 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend stead), 
supply ample; mill run, Utah-Idaho billing, 
sacked $63; red bran, delivered COP, sacked 


69. 
MINERAL FREED 

Seattle: Demand steady; supply ample; 
rend wunehanged; $66 ton for high phos 
pherus mintures; $46 ton for competitive 
branda 

rt. Worth: Demard fair; supply ample; 
‘i-purpose granules $80, block $90, miner 
a! phosphorus 6%, granules $93, biock $105; 
attle-eheep mineral, 7% phosphorus, gran- 
ules $90, bloek $99; hog mineral, phosphorus 


supply ample: 


‘4%. granules $81, phosphorus 2% $56 (all 
in paper bags). 
Siows Olty: 60-ib, mineral blocks, 


pheephorus $92; 7.6% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral bleeks each, 

Sen Vrenelaco: Demand steady; 
good: all-purpose with todide $706 

Indianapolis: Demand good; trend firm 
to unchanged; supply ample; all-purpose 
with todine §42 ton, 

Wiehitat Demand good; supply about off- 


supply 


sete demand; all-purpose with todine, 50-ib 
blocks $92.60, 100-Ib, bage $87.50, f.0.b. 
plant 

Portiand: Demand good; supply ample: 


trend unchanged; $42. 
Ogden: Supply normal; $106 ton, 
blocks; $96 ton, granular 60-Ib, bags 


MOLASSES 


Seattle: Demand steady; 
trend unchanged; $22 ton, 
tant lots 

Loe Angeles: Demand good; 


60-1b 


good, 
Seattle, 


supply 
f.o.b 
far 


trend steady; 


supply ample; 623, £.0.b. tank oars; $22.26, 
feb. tank trueke, both Los Angeles harbor 

rt. Werth: Demand fair; supply ample 
blacketrap 12¢ gal, t.o.b. Houston; 
lelivered Ft. Worth, coarse and/or truck 
197.52, seller's market price on date of 


WHEN IN NEED 


of eon-cured alfalfa and leapedera 
meal—all grades and grinds; ground 
ear corn; also ground corn cobs, call 


Miller Milling Service 


Ky. 
Weodbura, Ky., Jockos $3902 


shipment; maximum i2¢, November-Decem 
ber shipment 

Atlanta: Citrus molasses—demand good: 
supp mited; trend steady: $19 ton, f.0.b 
producing pointe ate 

Baffale: De ipply good: trend 

Louleville: Demand ft: trend easy; sup 
ply normal wk ca ota pulf 
ports 

Minneapolis: Market nehanged at the 
Gulf but Weet en need 
ton Quotations f.o.% 

New Orlear et Coast 

New Orleans jemand fair; trend easter 
supply adequate 0%? gal. in tank care 
New Or 

Heaumeont: stead blackstrap i1¢ 
tank cars, tank wagons, f 

New York: Trend steady ral 
127%¢ gal. tn tar wor f.o.t 

Kansas City Market bou ged 
for November ent 10@10%4¢ ga lew 
Orleans; 10%¢ for December: £23 tor eat 
Coaat 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good 
$22 ton, f.0.b. care I hmond, Ca 

Oimeinnati: Demand faly trend steady 
supply adequate gal few Or 
leans 

Besten: Demand fair; trend firmer; sup 
piy good 13¢ gal n tank cars 

Milwaukee: Le na fair; supp ample 
blackastrap 10%¢ « jew Orlean 

Memphie: trend wer; sup 
ply adequate; | trap 10%¢ ga tank 
oar, £.0.0 New 

Indiana poli» Le nad good; ts i wun 
changed Ipt ng 19%¢ gal tar car 
lote, Gulf porte 

Portiand: Demand good; supply ample 

2 

NIACIN 

New Work: Trend firm; $8 kilo, 646-kile 
lota; $8.10 Kile, 106+) lote: $8.20 kilo. & 
kilo lots $8.30 I-kilo lots freight 
prepaid or paid to destination 

OAT FPRODUCTS 

Chicago: Demand im, ed ipply ade 
quate reground ont fee $14 @i fine 
ground feeding oatmeal $7050@ eeding 
rolied oata $76@%0 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady ip 
piy good: feed $61 ton, ground oats 
$61 ton, rolled oats ton @x-ware 
house, 

Los Angeles: Demand fa trend steady; 
supply ample; white pulverized $64 

OCineinnati: De: i fa trer steady 
supply adequate reground $20 @721, 
pulverized white oats £46 rolled oate $83 
86, 

Minneapolis: Demand remain slow to 
fair, with prices unchanged Quotations 
feeding rolled O80, feeding oat 
meal $69, reground oat feed $16, standard 
pulverized $41.60 f 

Philadelphia: Demand dull to fair; eup 
piles fair to light zed hite oats 
$561; domeatic oat feed $22, Car lian $24 

Louisville: Derma: trend fi sup 
ply ample reg ind § $6 ed ate 
$82.86, feeding oatmen $76.86, pulverized 
white oats $47.35, crimped whit« ate 
ton 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply adequate; pulverized white oatea $5! 
@67,.60, mixed feed oats $44 

Boston: Demand active supp good; 
Canadian white pulverized $48 Canadian 
ground mixed $42; domestic reground oat 
feed $19@20 

Memphis: Demand poor trend lower 


suppl pressing; 3%% protein, reground oat 
feed $19.30 

Indianapotie: Demand mproving trend 
firm to unchanged; supply sufficient pul 
veriged mixed oats $4 pul rized white 
oats $60; crimped whit« ute $63 jing 
oatmen! $63; rolled wi oats $86; No. 2 
recleaned white ate 80¢ bu sacks extra 

Portiand: Demand good; supply ample 
trend unchanged rolied $62, ground 4598, 
cleaned $63 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
pulverized white $41.75, feed $40.75; mo 

men oat feed $135; reground, 3% $15, 6% 

OYSTER SHELL, 

Seattle: Demand supply good; 
trend unchanged; eastern $32 ton, western 
$28 ton, both ex-warehouse, Le.! 

Los Angeles: Den trend stead 
supply ample local $1 eastern $25 

Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; local $156, enstern 

Boston: Demand and ipply steady in 
paper $21.44 

Portiand: Demand good; supply ample 
trend unchanged we $29, enatern $34 
granite and cryst 

Louisville Der good trend 
steady supply ton 

New Orleans: | i fair; trend firn 
supply ample; origi: 

PEANUT O11. MEAL 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 

26% $666; 456% 
PEAT MOSS 

Philadeiphia: Demand dull; supply am 
ple; $2.90, f.0.b. pier 

Chicage: Demand mediocre sUDE am 
ple; $3.66 standard 7 1 ft. bale 

New York: By $2.97@ bale, 
f.o.b. port dem k but 
increasing on poultry Canada $3.26 bale, 
carlota; $3.35 bale urlots demand 
stead) 


og ! 


COD LIVER OIL 
Is the Base oii used in a// Silmo 


Vitamin Processors since 1921 


Fortified Oils. Ask for further information. 


SILMO CHEMICAL CORP. 


Vineland, New Jersey 


COTTONSEED OIL. MEAL FUTURES 


Closing prices of cottonseed of] meal (41% protein) on the Memphis Merchants Ezx- 
change in dollars per ton (bulk): 
Oct. 28 Oct. 31 Nov. 1 Nov. 2 Nov. 3 
December 47.26@ 47.60 47.60@ 48.00 47.65@ 48.00 47.60@ 47.66 47.46@ 47.60 
@ 47.26 @ 47.75 47.66@ 48.00 47.60@ 47.75 ....@ 47.45 
March 47.26@ 47.50 47.76@ 48.00 47.66@ 48.00 @ 47.50 47.40@ 47.66 
Ma @ 47.26 47.756@ 48.00 47.66@ 48.00 47.60@ 48.00 47.40@ 47.606 
July 47.26@ 47.60 47.756@ 48.00 47.65@ 48.00 47.50@ 48.00 47.50@ 47.75 
October @ 48.00 47.00@ 47.60 46.75@ 47.75 
SOYBEAN MEAL FUTURES 
Closing 1 es of soybean ol] meal (basis Decatur, Ill.) on the Chicago Board of Trade 
aad on the Memphis Merchants Exchange, in dollars per ton (bulk basis) 
CHICAGO 
Oct, 28 Oct, 31 Nov. 1 Nov. 2 Nov. 3 
December @ 61.60 62.16 62.15 B 61.60 
January 61.76@ 61.86 62.60 52.66 62.10@ 62.26 
March @ 62.10 62.90 53.26 63.00@ 63.15 
May @ 62.76 ® 63.40 563.86 63.60@ 63.80 
July 62.70@ 62.80 62.26@ 63.60 63.70 63.560@ 63.60 
August -@ 62.66 63.30@ 63.40 63.60 653.36@ 63.60 
MEMPHIS (unrestricted) 
Oct. 28 Oct, 31 Nov. 1 Nov. 2 Nov. 3 
December 61.40@ & & @ 62.10 62.10@ 62.26 @ 62.00 @ 61.40 
Janu @ 61.65 @ 62.25 oes @ 62.40 @ 62.50 62.10@ 62.26 
Maret @ 62.10 62.90@ 63.00 63.00@ 653.06 63.00@ 63.25 52.465@ 62.90 
M 2 80@ 62.96 63.66 63.70@ 63.80 33.70@ 64.00 @ 63.70 
Ju 3.00 5@ 63.50 63.60@ 63.75 63.70 @ 63.35 
Augus 52.80@ 63.00 0@ 63.50 53.60 63.66@ 63.90 63.10@ 63.36 
eptember 50,00@ 61.75 61.00@ 62.60 60.60@ 61.50 6.50@ 62.00 60.50@ 61.50 
obe @ 60.05@ 561.50 49.50@ 61.50 


Demand fair 
ipproximate 


New Orleans: 
pply ample 
jerman moss $4 
Angeles: Demand fair; 


100-lb 


trend steady; 
bale 


trend steady; 


supp amy Canadian $3.36, 300-bale lots, 
delivered California matin line points 

San Franci isco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; $3.35 bale 

Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate; 


$3.06@3.10 bale. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.8.P. 
New York: Trend steady; U.8.P 


granular 


| 


and powder, free flowing powder $1.90 Ib 
in 200-1b. lote $1.92 Ib. im 100-Ib. lots, $1.95 
Ib. In 26-1b. lots; 80% KI tm calcium stear 
ate calcium bonate or Magnesium car 
bonate mixtures, $1.81 Ib. im 200- and 2560 
Ib. lots, $1.83 Ib. im 100-1. lots, $1.86 Ib 
in 264b. lota, f£.o.b. New Jersey: freight 
prepaid except on 5-Ib. lots 

St. Louls: Demand fair: trend firm Ip 
ply umple; 100 pure potassium iodide, 
260-1b. average in drums $1.90, 100 
Ib lots in fiber druma 61.92; potassium 
todide Calcium stearate mixture 2265 «(ib 
in leverpak drume $1.81, 100-Ib lots in 
fiber drumea $1.86 

RIBOFLAVIN 

New York: Trend firm; feed grade (in 
feed supplements): 6¢ gram in 3.63 to 16 
am./lb. mixtures; freight prepaid or paid to 
lestination 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supp limited bran $32 sacked f.o.b 
Arkansas points 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
bran $43@44, Louisiana 
mills no quotes o hulle 

Atlanta: De nd fair; trend steady; sup | 
ply ted brar $43, sacked, tmmediate 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply urce 
carlot rice bran $35@36, prompt ship 
ment, f.0.b uth Texas rice mills; hulls 
f.0.1 

Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
ston 1 supp! adequate; bran $63.61, Cali 
rm p rail 

“San Seance isco: De mand good; supply fair 
bran $55, polish 

SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis: Demand remaine poor, with 
directions slow and prices easier. Quota 
tion country 1 $18@22, lights %5@14, 
nediums $14@22, heavies §22@30; Canadi 
am $18, bulk, Duluth; Canadien ground $28, 
sacked, Duluth: flax screenings $20 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair: trend 
stead to lower ground, sacked $31, New 


unground 


York, L. & R.; 


bulk £24.25, New 


York 
New Orleans: Demand light; supply plen- 
tiful: trend stead 3/64-in. @rind $41@43 
Chicago: Demand improved; supply plen- 
tiful; ground grain sereenings $31.75: Ca- 
nadian, bulk $24.76 
Cincinnati: | und fair; trend easy; sup 
piy fair; Canadian $30@31: barley $19@ 24, 
both bulk, del red 
SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 
Chieage: 
Kansas City: $22.15@22.80 
St. Louls 32 p22 
Des Moines 5 0 
Philadephia $21.66 @ 22.16. 
Minneapolis: 1523.86, 
Huffalo: ff 
Atlanta: $18@18.70 
Memphis: $19 219.95 
SORGHU MS 
Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
steady supply ample; No, 2 milo, deliv 
ered CCP pror 
Ft. Worth: Demand fatr; offerings ade 
quate; ¢ ita, bulk, No. 2 yellow §2@72.06, 
lelivered TOP 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply adequate: $2.50 
SOYBEAN OTL MEAL 
Decatur: Demand slow: supply adequate 
414% bulk unrestricted 61@61.60 
Seattle Demand steady trend easy for 
neart supply ample; quick shipment $80 
Aelivered sacked carlots; January 
forward $83.50 tor lelivered, sacked, car 
ota 
Minncapelio: The arket was quiet this 
wee with prices unchanged. Quotations 
$47@47.60, bull Decatu 
Cc Bleage: bear meal declined fur-~ 
ther week ending Nov. 2%. al- 
though see pe rose near the end of 
the wee the trend would be reversed 
A slight improvement tn formula feed 
uftiness encouraged the bellef that meal 
prices would not sag much lower. Quota 
one Was protein soybean 
ne nrestricted shipment $60@60.5 
Atlanta: De slow; trend weal sul 
ply ple 44 $46.50, aeacked, Immediate 
New Orteans and fair: trend weak 
Louisville nd fair trend 
upply ‘ ton 
Vhiladelphia and spotty; supply «an 
ple; $60, bulk, Decatur 


MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 


prices at Kansas City for Oct. 27 and 
Nov. 3 

Bran— Oct. 27 Nov. 3 
October $34.00@ 34.50 § 
November 35.70@ 36.26 36.456@ 36.86 
December a6 @ 37.20 37.856@ 38.26 
January 37.66@ 38.10 38.75@ 39.10 
February 38.60@ 38.90 @ 40.00 
March 39.26 39.70 40.66@ 41.00 
April @ .... 4#41.76@ 42.70 

Shorts 
October @ 38.00 ave 
November 38.50@ 39.00 39.50@ 39.80 
December 39.10@ 39.50 @ 40.46 
January 40.10@ 41.0¢ 41,76 
February 42.00@ 42.60 2.00@ 43.00 
March .. 42.00@ 43.10 43.60@ 44.00 
April 45.00@ 46.00 

Omaha: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
44% solvent $66; 41% expeller $68.50, pel- 
lets $71 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; $80.07@80.67, delivered COP. 

Ft. Worth: Demand improved supply 
sufficient; carlote, 44% §$69.32@73.32 de 
pending on origin; truck lots %$66@67 
prompt, delivered Ft. Worth 

Kansas City: Market is weak with de 
mand only fair and offerings adequate at 
reduced levels; for Kansas City and West 
$560@60.50, bulk, Decatur; $51 unrestricted 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; $83.07 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady 
supply adequate; %$52@653, bulk Decatur 

Beston: Demand spotty; supply adequate 
November $61.50, Decatur; December $52.50 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair 
41% $70; 44% $67 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply plentiful; prime 44% solvent $59 
sacked, f.0.b. Memphis. 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply suffi 
cient; 44% $71 

Portiand: Demand slow trend lower; 


November $48; December $50 
normal; $1056@110 


SUNFLOWER SEED 


supply ample 
aden: Supply 


St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; large black and gray $17 
ewt.; medium black and gray $13 cwt 
small black and gray $9 cwt. 

TANKAGE 

Wichita: Demand heavy; supply limited: 
60% $87.50, f.0.b. plant 

Milwaukee: Demand slow; supply ample; 

$76 

Cincinnati: Demand and supply fair; 
trend easy; 60% igester $75 @77.50 

Kansas City: Market sharply lower; down 
$10 ton; demand r; 60% digester $73@80 
sacked, Kansas Cit 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply very 
limited 60% digester $86@87, f.0.b. Ft. 
Worth 

Omaha: Demand slow; supply good; 
$82.60 

Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $1.55 a unit of protein 

Chieago: Demand siow; supply adequate; 
60% protein $80@85 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample 6( $90@92.50 

St. Paul: Mar) hanged; demand im 
proved supT ‘ ple 60% digester $70 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend figm; sup 
ply normal; $82.50@87.50 ton 

WHEAT GERM MEAL 

Chicago: Pribese nosedived this week as 
a result of some distress offerings: quoe- 
tations $68 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supp limited ses@e 
Buffalo: Der 1 fair; trend downward; 
supply poor; commercial grade $70, sacked, 
f.o.b. Buffalo 
Texas Grand Opening 
ABILENE, TEXAS — The West 


Texas Ranch Supply & Feed Co. re- 
cently opened its doors for business. 
The new firm will have its formal 
opening Nov. 28-29. The store is 
owned by Mac Bowyer. 


PETFOOD CANNERS RECEPTION—A number of control officials attended 


the annual reception given by. the Association of Eastern Petfood Canners 


during the recent convention of the American Feed Control Officials in 
Washington, D.C. Talking things over while standing around the red fire 


FE hydrant, a natural trademark for the dog food packers, from left to right, 
; are Gilbert 8. Gruber, executive secretary of the Association of Eastern 
Petfood Canners, Stamford, Conn.; H. H. Hoffmann, director of the feed 
laboratory, Florida control authority, Tallahassee; Lowell D. Oranger, Mlinois 
control authority, Chicago, and L. Bluestein, Marnat Packing Oo. Bennetts- 


ville, 8.0, 


Stocks of Soybeans, 
Flaxseed Greater 
Than Year Ago 


WASHINGTON — Stocks of old 
soybeans in all storage positions on 
Oct. 1 amounted to 10 million bushels, 
according to reports assembled by 
the Crop Reporting Board of the US. 
Department of Agriculture. This car- 
ryover is 7% times the very low 
stocks of a year ago, but slightly 
lower than stocks on Oct. 1, 1953. 

Flaxseed stocks in all positions on 
Oct. 1 totaled 43.4 million bushels, 
greater than the 39.2 million bushels 
on hand on Oct. 1 a year ago and the 
40.4 million on Oct, 1, 1953. 

Included in the carryover stocks 
of old soybeans were nearly 4 million 
bushels on farms and 1.8 million 
bushels at interior mills, elevators 
and warehouses, the Crop Reporting 
Board estimates. Stocks of old crop 
i soybeans at terminals were reported 
< by the grain division of USDA's Agri- 
i cultural Marketing Service at 2.6 
million bushels and the Commodity 
Credit Corp. reports that it owned 
14 million bushels stored in bins un- 
der CCC control or in transit Oct. 1. 

Information obtained from proces- 
sors by the board indicated that most 
stocks in processing plants Oct. 1 
were new crop beans, with old crop 
soybeans totaling only 217,000 bu. 

Oct. 1 stocks indicate a disappear- 
ance of 334 million bushels from an 


U.S. Stocks of Soybeans, Oct. 1, 1955, With 
Comparison (000's omitted) 


Oct. 1, Oct. 
Position and reported by 1964 +H 
On farmea Crop Reporting 
Board 529 3,969 
Terminals Grain Diviston, 
\ 613 2,628 
Commodity Credi t orp.* 
1,416 
Processing plants — Bureau 
interior mills, elevators and 
warehouses! Crop Re- 
porting Board . 113 1,777 
Total 1,336 10,007 


*Owned by CoC, in transit or stored in 
its own bins. tAdjusted to stocks of old 
soybeans as reported to the Crop Report- 
ing Board. tAll off-farm storages not other- 
wise designated 


U.S. Stocks of Flaxseed, Oct. 1, 1955, With 
Comparison (0060's omitted) 


Oct.1, Oct. 1, 
Position and reported by 1964 1966 
On farms — Crop Reporting 
Board . 26,623 21,666 
Terminals Grain Division, 
AMS 3,721 7,426 
bins* Commodity 
Credit Cors ‘ 
All otherst—Crop Report- 
ing Board 9.823 
Total . 39,201 43,422 
*Owned by COC and stored in its own 
bine. fStecks of all commercial storages, 
except terminals. includes processing plants 
and tmterfor mille, elevators and ware- 
houses 


estimated total supply for the 1954-55 
season of 344 million bushels, accord- 
ing to the board. Crushings for the 
ll-month period October 1954-Au- 
gust 1955, as reported by the Bureau 
of the Census, armounted to 230 mil- 
lion bushels. Crushings of 1954 crop 
beans in September, 1954, and Sep- 
tember, 1955, were estimated at 
about 15 million bushels. 

Exports of 60 million bushels were 
reported for the crop year, and seed 
used was estimated at 25 million 
bushels. The residual of 4 million 
bushels includes quantities used for 
feed and waste, the board says. 

A breakdown by states of soybean 
stocks in all positions Oct. 1 this year 
shows that the leaders were as fol- 
lows: Minnesota 2,465,000 bu.; Illi- 
nois, 1,625,000 bu.; Iowa, 1,572,000 
bu.; Ohio, 717,000 bu., and Indiana, 
564,000 bu. On Oct. 1, 1954, the larg- 
est stocks on hand were 620,000 bu. 
in Illinois. 

Farm stocks of flaxseed on Oct, 1 
were estimated at 21.6 million bush- 
els, about 4 million less than a year 
earlier, but only slightly above Oct. 
1, 1953. Stocks in off-farm positions 
reported at 21.9 million bushels, were 
more than 8 million bushels above 
last year, but only 3 million bushels 
higher than two years ago. 

Current stocks indicate a disap- 
pearance during the July-September 
quarter of 108 million bushels from 
the supply of 54.2 million bushels as 
of July 1, 1955 (carryover 11.2 mil- 
lion bushels plus a new crop of 43 
million bushels), according to the 
board. 

During July and August crushing, 
as reported by the Bureau of the 
Census, amounted to 4.7 million bush- 
els. Some new crop flaxseed was 
processed prior to July 1. It is esti- 
mated that about 2.2 million bushels 
were exported during the July-Sep- 
tember quarter. 

A breakdown by states of flaxseed 
stocks in all positions on Oct. 1, 1955, 
shows that 20,770,000 bu. were stored 
in North Dakota, 13,848,000 bu. in 
Minnesota, 3,174,000 bu. in South Da- 
kota and 2.592.000 bu. in Wisconsin. 
North Dakota also had the largest 
stocks on hand a year earlier—-22,- 
453,000 bu. 


17 Complete Elevator 
Short Course at Purdue 


INDIANAPOLIS — Seventeen stu- 
dents completed the recent two- 
weeks’ elevator employees training 
course at Purdue University, a report 
from the Indiana Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Association, Inc., indicates. 


Value of Technical 
Cooperation in 
Research Noted 


NORTH BRANCH, N.J.—The val- 
ue of technica! cooperation was em- 
phasized at a recent gathering here 
of scientists from the U.S, and foreign 
countries. 

Dr. Max Tishler, vice president for 
scientific activities, Merck & Co., Inc., 
said: “Successful research today, 
from the laboratory of the scientist 
who furnished the spark to the real- 
ization of utility, brings together 
many technically trained people of 
many different disciplines 

“This factor was strongly brought 
home to us recently in our research 
organization, when we reviewed the 
development of our new coccidiostat, 


nicarbazin. In this development, 56 
professionally trained people made 
significant contributions and this 


group included chemists, biochemists, 
parasitologists, nutritionists, pharma- 
Ccologists, veterinarians and other 
scientists.” 

Dr. Tishler also said that the meet- 
ing of the scientists was another il- 
lustration of collaboration between 
industrial and non-industrial scien- 
tists. 

Dr. Tishler was one of the speak- 
ers at a gathering at Merck's Branch- 
burg Farm at North Branch. The sci- 
entists were there as part of a tour 
of government, college and industry 
research centers following the recent 
International Conference on the Use 
of Antibiotics in Agriculture in Wash- 
ington. 

Dr. W. H, Ott, associate director of 
Branchburg Farm, told of progress 
in poultry production, predicting that 
the next decade should witness con- 
tinuing improvement in poultry mar- 
ketability. He noted advances in feeds 
in recent years, including use of 
chemo-therapeutic agents such as 
antibiotics as growth promotants and 
the development of coccidiostats. In 
his future forecast, Dr. Ott predicted 
that the average weight of chickens 
would increase 8-12% in the next 
decade. 

Other speakers told of the opera- 
tion of the farm and described the 
present status of hemorrhagic syn- 
drome and chronic respiratory dis- 
ease in poultry. 


Louisville Feed Club 
Plans Ladies’ Night 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Louisville 
Feed Club will hold a ladies’ night 
Nov. 18 at Kapfhammer’s Party 
House, 1506 Shelby St. 

Besides the usual banquet, the eve- 
ning will feature the awarding of 
door prizes to the ladies and dancing 
to the music of a small band 

Jim Ford and Joe Bennington are 
co-chairmen of the program com- 
mittee. 
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Memphis Protein Meal 
Futures Close Higher 


MEMPHIS, TENN. Protein oil 
meal futures backed and filled within 
a fairly narrow range at the Mem- 
phis Board of Trade and finished the 
week on the higher side. Trading for 
the most part was listless 

Despite the somewhat smaller trad- 
ing volume, a sizeable increase in 
the open interest was posted 

Demand for mixed feed, generally 
speaking, still leaves something to be 
desired in most areas, although some 
sections reported a minor improve- 
ment in certain lines of feed 

The cash oil meal market remained 
quiet with supplies ample, but buy- 
ers were not aggressive 

Dealers report that the soybean 
harvest is virtually completed in the 
principal producing regions, The har- 
vest run of beans this season has 
been large and processors are said to 
be comfortably situated in respect to 
supplies over the near term 


Pig Breeding Results 


DEVONSHIRE, ENGLAND — The 
first seven litters of pigs born in 
Britain as a result of commercial 
artificial insemination have been far- 
rowed in Devonshire, England. They 
averaged over 10 to a litter. 

A three-year-old Wessex Saddle- 
back was the first to farrow, with a 
litter of eight; a Large White was 
the second, with a litter of 13. Serv- 
ice in all cases was provided by the 
Dartington Hall, Devon, cattle breed- 
ing center. 


DROUTH FEED 


(Continued from page |) 


Texas (4)—-Comal, Uvalde, Zavella, 
Dimmit. 
USDA announced termination of 


drouth disaster designation in five 
Texas counties—Brooks, Duval, Jim 
Wells, Kleberg and Neuces—-becuuse 


of improved forage conditions 

This week's designations bring to 
70 the total number of counties in 
seven states so designated either, as 
a result of drouth or hurricane dam- 
age. These are: Colorado, 3; Kansas, 
25; Nevada, 6; North Carolina, 8 
(hurricanes); Texas, 21; Utah, 1; and 
Wyoming, 6. A year ago 918 counties 
in 17 states were under drouth dis- 
aster designation. 


DEHYORATION 
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PACIFIC MOLASSES 


STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 


WHEAT GERM OIL 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 
DYNAFOS AND MULTIPOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
DUPONT'S “TWO-SIXTY-TWO”" PRED COMPOUND 


CHAS. PPIZER & CO, FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
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Combined Pictures Showing New Feed Plant and Office of the I 


New Plant Nears Completion 


FORT DODGE, IOWA -— The new 
feed plant of the Farmers Elevator 
Service Co., Fort Dodge, is expected 
to go into operation about Jan. 1 

A new office building was just re- 
cently completed, and the new feed 
mill is nearing completion. 

The Farmers Elevator Service Co. 
is a cooperative wholesale owned and 
operated by the Farmers Cooperatives 
of the State of Iowa. The firm's trade- 
mark is “FELCO.” The headquarters 
offices were formerly at Ralston, 
lowa, and Des Moines. 

The cooperative deals in most farm 
supplies. It manufactures its own 
feeds and is supplied with other items 
by other manufacturers or processors. 

The company owns and operates a 
feed plant, warehouse and office at 
Des Moines and warehouses at Mount 
Pleasant, West Bend, Sheldon and 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

The new office and plant are lo- 
cated on a 20-acre tract of land just 
east of Fort Dodge. 

The recently completed office is of 
brick and stone construction, 62 x 104 
ft. It includes a large conference 
room, fireproof vault, a printing de- 
partment, seven private offices, an ac- 
counting room and a general work 
area, It is air conditioned through- 
out, 

Feed Plant 

The expected capacity of the new 
formula feed mill is 40 tons per hour, 

“All manufacturing will be from a 
bulk ingredient line,” explained M. 
Morel Stientjes, general manager of 
the company, “There are 24 ingred- 
ient bing with an average capacity of 
100 tons each. The line is equipped 
with four premix bing and five liquid 
tanks, 

“The equipment includes mixers, 
pellet machine, molasses mixer and 
pelleting machine, grinders, huller 
and steam rollers. 

“Each ingredient bin has its own 
individual scale, and all manufactur- 
ing will be direct from the storage 
bins, 

“A 60-ft, truck scale and dump has 
been installed, as well as facilities 
for handling bulk rail shipments. Fin- 
ished feed can either be packaged or 
dispensed in bulk to ear or truck.” 

The mill construction is concrete, 
with a 10,000 sq, ft. tilt-up construc- 


HOT STUFF 


KANSAS CITY—It has been a year 
since diethylstilbestrol first was ap 
proved for fattening cattle, and it is 
assumed that word about the prod- 
uct has penetrated even the most re- 
mote corners of the feed world. Judg- 
ing from Kansas City firm's actual 
experience, however, some of the 
news about stilbestrol traveled by 
word-of-mouth only and came out 
garbled at the end of the line. And 
the end of the line must have been 
somewhere in the Louisiana bayou 
country. Feeders Supply & Manu- 
facturing Co, on Oct. 81 received the 
following order: One ton 22% Hi- 
Prolasses with Tabasco and one ton 
12% cattle fattener without Tabasco. 


tion warehouse attached. A conveying 


system from the packing room ex 
tends the entire length of the ware 
house and out to the loadi: docks, 


with take-off 
desired. 

Mr. Stientjes noted that the com- 
pany owns an experimental farm near 
Madrid, Iowa, where formulations are 
tested under farm conditions 


stations at any point 


Exchane 
Names J. S. Chartrand 


CHICAGO J. &. Chartrand has 


been named manager of the Chicago 


Board of Trade transportation de- 
partment and assumed his new duties 
Nov. 1, Robert ( Liebenow, execu- 
tive secretary nnounced 

Mr. Chartrand } een engaged in 


grain transportation work for the 
past 23 years. He has been assistant 


J. 8. Chartrand 


transportation manager at the Kan 


sas City Board of Trade since 1949 
Prior to that he served in executive 
capacities in traffic work for several 
milling and seed companies 

A graduate of Kansas City Uni- 
versity Law School, Mr, Chartrand is 


a member of the Kansas City, the 


Missouri and American Bar Associa 
tions and the Interstate Commerce 
Practitioner’s Assn. He has been a 


member of the faculty of Kansas City 
University since 1945 


Erwin A. Olson Adds 
New Duties at ADM 


MINNEAPOLIS 
has been appointed ice pre ; t in 


Erwin A. Olson 


charge of traf! ind purcha func- 
tions for Archer ls-Mid d Co., 
Minneapolis, it w unnounced by 
Thomas L. Daniels, president of ADM 

Mr. Olson, a vice pre lent and di- 
rector of ADM ’ 1947 ils is a 
member of the firm's executive m- 


mittee. 


armers Elevator Service Co. 


Scientists Hear Talk 
On Theory of How 
Antibiotics Work 


PEARL RIVER, N.Y.—A principal 
function of antibiotics in poultry 
feeds is to eliminate diseases in birds 
that outwardly do not appear sick, 
a group of scientists was told here 
recently. 

Dr, Robert White-Stevens, director 
of poultry nutrition research for 
American Cyanamid Co., said: “Poul- 
try are virtually always exposed to 
disease conditions. But unless the 
birds show obvious signs of sickness, 
the poultryman assumes he has a 
healthy flock, Disease is usually not 
that apparent, however. More often 
it unobtrusively slows down the bird’s 
growth, depressing the efficiency with 
whieh it utilizes its feed. 

“In the long run, that may be near- 
ly as costly to the poultryman as an 
actual outbreak of the disease.” 

Antibiotic are effective in con- 
sub-clinical diseases, 
Dr. White-Stevens said, and this ac- 
counts for the “growth kick” the 
wonder drugs produce. 

In support of the gisease-suppres- 
sion theory of growth, he said that 
poultry fed antibiotics do not grow 
notably faster than control groups re- 
untibiotic under disease- 
Where disease prob- 
lems are worst, antibiotics show the 
most spectacular results, he said. 

The scientist pointed out that there 
little evidence that anti- 


troling these 


ceiving no 
free conditions 


is relatively 


biotic feeding has significant direct 
nutritional value. There are, however, 
some indications that antibiotics will 
increase rate of absorption of nu- 


from the intestine, as well as 
that small amounts of 
the antibiotic in feeds may have a 
Vitamin-saving effect as a result of 
improving health. 

Dr. White-Stevens’ audience was a 
group of scientists from the USS. 
and foreign countries who were on a 
government, college and in- 
dustry research centers following the 
recent International Conference on 
the Use of Antibiotics in Agriculture 
in Washington. At the American 
Cyanamid lities at Pearl River, 
the scientists participated in a series 
of informal discussions of agricul- 
tural problems 


Anothe: 


trient 


a possibility 


tour of 


peaker on poultry disease 
problems was Dr. Sterling Brackett, 
director of animal applications for 
the fine chemicals division of Cyan- 
amid. He said scientific advances in 

ave saved U.S. poultry- 
$90 million yearly by con- 
The use of coc- 


recent veal 
men some 
trolling coccidiosis 


cidiostats in feeds has reduced the 
cost of coccidiosis 90% since the 
1930's, he said. The cost of preven- 


tive for coccidiosis is 
about 1¢ a bird. The savings in weight 
birds and feed is worth an 
average of 5¢ a bird, or a return of 
$5 for every dollar invested. 


medication 


Rains 


INDIANA FEED MILL SOLD 
DE MOTTE, IND.—C. H. Kuper 

has sold his feed mill here to Albert 

K. Belstra who is operating it as the 

Belstra Feed Mills. 


Dallas CSS Office 
Sells Grain Sorghum 


DALLAS — Sale of 1,050,000 bu 
grain sorghum for export has been 
reported by the Dallas Commodity 
Stabilization Service. 

According to C. H. Moseley, direc- 
tor, 400,000 bu. were bought by In- 
teroceanic Commodities Corp., New 
York; 350,000 bu. by Leval & Co., 
Kansas City, and 300,000 bu. by Con- 
tinental Grain Co., Ft. Worth, Texas. 
Prices at which these firms bought 
the sorghum ranged from $1.80% to 
$1.82% cwt 

The sorghum came from stocks 
Commodity Credit Corp. acquired un- 
der the price support program 

Mr. Moseley said that an addi- 
tional 2,050,000 bu. will be sold on 
competitive bid basis. 
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new business. The Midwest has had 
open and moderate weather up to 
now, and the threat of inclemency 
probably will make for feed orders. 

Feed prices also showed a resis- 
tance to further decline and in a few 
cases posted moderate upturns. Dock 
business showed an improvement, 
with dog feed and cattle feed meet- 
ing a better demand. Some firms re- 
ported a backlog of one day, although 
others still were working only four 
days. 


Pacific Northwest 


The feed business in the Pacific 
Northeast continued quiet, with 
traders complaining of lack of busi- 
ness and millers stating that volume 
and interest is off somewhat, although 
perhaps no more than might be ex- 
pected for this time of the year. 

This is the “lull” period between 
the end of the turkey season and the 
beginning of the breeder and baby 
chick ration season, and most feed 
men seemed to feel that business will 
probably be slow between now and 
the first of the year. ‘ 

Grains were draggy, and there was 
little buying interest, although it was 
noted in the trade that substantial 
quantities of corn were booked for 
shipment several months ahead when 
the price got down to $56 ton a couple 
of weeks ago. Corn at this level is 
not too far above oats and barley, 
and the feed trade considered it a 
good buy and took on quite a bit. 
Milo has been offered at about the 
same price as corn, but buyers pre- 
fer the latter, and there has not been 
much milo booked into the territory. 

New crop Canadian herring meal 
should be available in another couple 
of weeks, with the indicated price 
about $2.40 unit of protein at Van- 
couver, but buyers were waiting to 
see how fishing goes and not booking 
at this level 

Reports from eastern Washington 
indicated substantial quantities of 
snow and generally heavy weather at 
the end of this week. Snow in the 
eastern part of the state at this time 
of the year is very unusual, and if 
this presages the beginning of cold 
heavy weather throughout the state, 
it could stimulate feed business con- 
siderably. However, the trade will 
have to wait further developments 
before making plans for an early and 
protracted winter. 


Southeast 


“Dull and slow” is the only way to 
describe the feed business for this 
week in the Southeast. And the pros- 
pects of any better conditions in the 
immediate future are lacking 

There are several factors 
seem to be causing most of the slow- 
ness; namely, mild weather, badly 
sagging broiler prices and large local 


which 


crops. The area has had no cold 
weather as yet, and most tradesmen 
seem to feel that it will take a good 
freeze to revive heavy feeding. Many 


farmers have been 


from the sever 


heavily in debt 
drouth of last year, 


and the banks are unwilling to fur- 
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ther extend themselves until these 
old debts are paid off. The farmer, 
having plenty of local grains and 
receiving low prices for them as well 
as his stock, is simply feeding his 
own production and letting the sup- 
plements go for the present time. A 
better financial status for our farm- 
ers would help increase feeding. 
Broiler prices have continued to 
skid, and even with lowered feed 
prices it is reported to be a losing 
proposition for the broiler producer 
at this time. Many of the smaller pro- 
ducers who operate on a cash basis 
are not willing to gamble on declin- 
ing markets and as a result have 
decreased chick placements and feed 
consumption. It is reported that 
placements are still relatively high, 


due in part to heavy financing pro- 
grams for the grower. Some of the 
larger poultry feed manufacturers 
report that feed tonnage is holding 
up fairly well, but most all voice con- 
cern over the immediate future be- 
cause of poultry prices. 

Local corn is moving slowly. Some 
believe that it will take increased 
prices to the farmer to bring out 
additional supplies. 

Sagging hog prices have done little 
to help feed demand. Farmers are 
turning hogs into corn and peanut 
fields to forage for themselves. 

A minute quantity of new crop 
citrus pulp has been available, but 
orders have exceeded supply, and the 
present outlook is for limited produe- 
tion until about mid-November or 


later. Purchasing agents for feed 
manufacturers lack confidence in the 
ingredient markets and continue to 
purchase on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Forward bookings of feed are very 
slow, also, which does not encourage 
active buying. 


Ohio Valley 


The formula feed market remained 
unchanged this week in the Ohio Val- 
ley, with saies continuing at low 
tonnages for the year. The only 
bright spot was an increased demand 
for egg mashes, but this was not 
sufficient to offset the lessening de- 
mand for other feeds. 

Area manufacturers generally ex- 
press the opinion that there is not 


likely to be any considerable improve- 
ment in feed sales in the near future 
in view of the depressed prices for 
all kinds of meats. 

Another serious drawback to im- 
proved feed sales is the continuing 
fall weather, which is enebling farm- 
ers to turn cattle and hogs into flelds 
of harvested corn as well as into 
still-ample pastures. A spell of severe 
freezing weather will be necessary to 
change this situation, and there is no 
present indication when this is to be 
expected. 

Formula feed prices declined an- 
other 50¢ ton this week, while a num- 
ber of area milis cut the work week 
to less than five days, with this 
schedule being sufficient to keep pro- 
duction in line with orders. 
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Now, you can sell a dairy herd nutrition 
program based on results...results that are 
demonstrated in better feed conversion, 
higher herd averages, steadier production 


and improved vigor and appearance. 


Dawe’s Ruminant Program is years ahead, 
but thoroughly field-proved on thousands 
of animals coast-to-coast. It includes bal- 
anced, fortified feed formulas designed for 
high-efficiency performance in dairy nutri- 


~ 


APPEAL 


for your 


DAIRY FEEDS 


STEP AHEAD OF COMPETITION 
with DAWE’S 
PROVEN RUMINANT PROGRAM 


tion. It is in keeping with the trends exem- 
plified by research work at leading state 
experiment stations. 


Feed manufacturers employing the Dawe’s 
Ruminant Program are experiencing a 
new era in dairy feed sales and customer 
satisfaction. It is a volume-building pro- 
gram, including nutrition, merchandising 
and sales training assistance, for progress- 
ive feed manufacturers who seek leader- 
ship in the field of dairy feed sales. 


Learn how you can profit through Dawe’s 
Ruminant Program. Mail the coupon to- 
day. There is no obligation. 


ALSO COMPLETE PROGRAMS FOR 
BEEF CATTLE—POULTRY—SWINE 


ries, Inc. 


Chicoge 32, 


Labora 


4800 Richmond St., Dept. FS-115 at 


Offices and warehouse stocks: Belgium—13, Courte rue des Claires, 
Antwerp. Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D, F. 


Please send me full information on Dawe's Ruminant Program. 
Dawe’s Ruminant Program represents years of re- 
search and field testing to bring to dairymen ad- 
vancements in nutrition on a par with those available 
to raisers of poultry and swine. 
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WORLD'S OGLOEST AND LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN VITAMIN PRODUCTS FOR FEEDS 


